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THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
FREE  TRADE  AGREEMENT  ON  U.S.  JOBS 
AND  WAGES 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  22,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met  at  10:02  a.m.,  in  room  SD-538  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Let  me  welcome  all  those  in  attendance  today.  We  have  a  capac- 
ity, standing-room-only,  gathering  here.  Many  more  people  wanted 
to  get  in  and,  unfortunately,  the  room  is  only  as  large  as  it  is.  So, 
we  hope  that  people  are  being  accommodated  through  the  televis- 
ing of  this  into  another  room. 

We're  meeting  this  morning  to  examine  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  and  the  impact  it 
will  have  on  U.S.  jobs  and  wages,  particularly  in  the  manufactur- 
ing sector.  We  have  a  very  important  witness,  H.  Ross  Perot,  here 
this  morning  and  I  will  save  my  introductory  remarks  for  him  until 
I've  made  two  other  comments  about  this  problem. 

I  think  the  most  important  economic  goal  for  America  over  the 
next  4  years  is  creating  at  least  8  million  new  private-sector  jobs. 
Yet,  I'm  convinced  from  all  the  work  that  we  have  done,  if  this  Free 
Trade  Agreement  with  Mexico  is  adopted,  that  America's  biggest 
export  to  Mexico  will  be  American  jobs,  particularly  American  man- 
ufacturing iobs. 

This  is  tne  first  time  that  countries  of  vastly  different  levels  of 
economic  development  have  attempted  to  enter  into  a  free  trade 
agreement. 

Currently,  wages  in  Mexico  are  approximately  one-tenth  of  the 
wages  here  in  the  United  States.  Similarly,  the  gross  domestic 
product  per  capita  in  the  United  States  is  over  $21,000,  as  it  is  in 
Canada.  In  Mexico,  it  is  a  meager  $3,350. 

These  wage  disparities  have  already  resulted  in  countless  jobs 
moving  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  and  causing  many  Amer- 
ican firms  to  relocate  down  there.  Of  course,  this  is  being  heavily 
promoted  by  the  Mexican  government. 

In  fact,  in  a  March  16,  1992,  article  in  Business  Week,  entitled, 
"Detroit  South,"  the  president  of  Ford  Motors  of  Mexico  stated  that 

(1) 


if  NAFTA  is  approved,  the  Big  Three  automakers  could  triple  pro- 
duction in  Mexico  to  3  million  or  more  autos  a  year.  Much  of  that 
increased  Mexican  production  would  be  for  the  U.S.  market  and 
would  replace  production  by  U.S.  workers. 

This  would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  the  U.S.  industrial  base  and 
to  our  U.S.  economy.  And  further,  we  can  never  bring  our  Federal 
budget  deficit  imder  control  if  more  and  more  U.S.  jobs  are  moving 
to  Mexico  and  to  other  countries. 

NAFTA  will  accelerate  U.S.  job  losses,  as  more  companies  seek 
to  lower  costs  by  locating  in  Mexico,  while  gaining  investment  pro- 
tections not  currently  available.  The  Mexican  government  knows 
this  and  has  expressly  encouraged  United  States  companies  to 
move  to  Mexico  to  obtain  cheap  labor. 

Today,  our  witness  will  be  talking  and  illuminating  some  of  these 
issues,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  AmeriMex  fund,  which  is 
actually  designed  to  buy  United  States  manufacturing  companies 
and  move  them  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico. 

The  brochures  will  be  covered  here  today.  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment itself  was  an  original  investor  in  that  fund  and  it's  clear  that 
as  this  effort  is  promoted,  more  and  more  jobs  of  our  country  will 
be  lost  to  lower  paid  Mexican  workers. 

If  one  looks  at  the  actual  text  of  the  NAFTA  agreement,  there 
are  a  number  of  glaring  defects  in  it.  One  prime  example  is  flat 
glass,  where  there  is  a  tariff  arrangement  there  that — I  lay  it  out 
in  my  statement.  I  won't  go  through  it  all  in  detail  here  because 
we'll  have  a  follow-up  hearing  where  we'll  get  into  specific  issues 
like  that,  where  massive  job  losses  in  this  country  will  occur  if  this 
thing  moves  forward  as  it's  now  been  laid  out. 

I  want  to  finally  say  that  this  committee  has  as  its  central  juris- 
diction the  issue  of  the  economic  strength  and  stability  and  sta- 
bilization of  this  country.  We  take  that  responsibility  very  seri- 
ously. This  free  trade  package  poses  a  great  danger  to  the  economic 
stability  and  job  future  of  this  country.  And  so,  today,  at  our  first 
hearing,  we've  asked  specifically  this  witness  to  come  and  testify, 
and  I  want  to  thank  H.  Ross  Perot  for  doing  so.  I  want  to  say  very 
directly  that  I  appreciate  your  vision  and  your  national  leadership 
on  this  vital  issue.  I  think  as  a  Texas  businessman  you  understand 
the  American  and  the  international  economy  and  you  bring  a  vital 
perspective  to  this  issue. 

Today,  based  on  the  extensive  analysis  that  you  have  done,  I 
think  tne  people  of  America  will  finally  get  an  in-depth  picture  of 
the  danger  to  the  U.S.  job  base  created  by  this  proposed  free  trade 
agreement.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  fact  that  you've  done  this  work 
and  that  you've  stepped  forward  to  confront  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  extensive  propaganda  campaign  promoting  NAFTA.  And  if  I 
have  a  copy  here,  the  most  recent  of  which  was  an  eight-page  paid 
advertisement,  full  pages,  bought  and  paid  for  here  in  the  New 
York  Times  just  2  days  ago. 

Today,  I  think  you  re  going  to  be  speaking  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  jobs  are  at  risk  and  who  really  can't  afford  to  buy  full- 
page  ads  and  shouldn't  have  to,  on  this  issue.  So  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  leadership  you're  giving  this  issue  and  what  you've 
come  to  tell  us  today. 

Senator  D'Amato. 


OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  ALFONSE  M.  D'AMATO 

Senator  D'Amato.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me 
commend  you  for  holding  these  hearings. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  Perot  for  coming  in. 
I  go  back  a  ways  with  him  when  he  helped  rescue  my  old  high 
school  schoolmate,  Paul  Chaperone.  It  was  a  great  and  thrilling  ex- 
perience then  to  be  the  man  who  just  said,  I'm  going  to  do  some- 
thing, regardless  of  what  others  in  the  international  and  in  our 
own  country  refused  to  do. 

It's  good  to  see  him  again.  I'm  looking  forward  to  hearing  him 
call  them  the  way  he  sees  him  and  his  study  that  he  has  under- 
taken. 

I'm  going  to  ask  him  if  he  might  comment  on  three  things,  basi- 
cally. Will  NAFTA  result  in  more  or  less  jobs  for  America?  What, 
if  anything,  will  be  the  impact  in  my  State,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  it  relates  to  jobs?  And  third,  because  he  has  done  some 
work  in  a  study  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  the  car  that  becomes 
a  truck  to  escape  tariff  purposes,  and  then  becomes  a  car  again,  so 
that  it  doesn't  have  to  comply  with  safety  standards  and  fuel  stand- 
ards and  fuel  emission  standards,  what  his  opinion  with  respect  to 
that  particular  sleight  of  hand  is,  and  should  we  remedy  it? 

So,  again,  let  me  pay  particular  commendations  to  Mr.  Perot  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  in  so  many  areas,  and  we  thank  him  for 
being  with  us  today. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Boxer. 

OPENmC  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  BARBARA  BOXER 

Senator  Boxer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  wel- 
come, Mr.  Perot,  to  this  committee.  And  I  thank  the  Chairman  for 
holding  this  hearing,  which  is  so  crucial  to  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. 

I'm  very  interested  in  what  you're  about  to  tell  us,  so  I'm  not 
going  to  make  a  long  statement.  Just  to  give  you  a  sense  of,  as  the 
young  people  say,  where  I'm  coming  from,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  NAFTA. 

I  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives  when  President  Bush 
asked  us  to  give  him  fast-track  authority.  I  voted  against  it  and 
was  outvoted.  I  thought  it  was  kind  of  a  cowardly  act  by  the  Con- 
gress to  take  itself  out  of  the  fight  because  there's  no  other  legisla- 
ture in  the  world  that  doesn't  try  to  amend  trade  agreements  of 
this  nature.  I  think  it  was  really  wrong  for  the  Congress  to  opt  out 
and  let  the  blame  exclusively  fall  on  the  President,  be  that  George 
Bush  or  Bill  Clinton. 

As  you  know  California,  the  largest  State  in  the  Union,  is  strug- 
gling. You  know  it  well.  You  have  a  lot  of  friends  there.  And  I  know 
very  clearly  that  the  California  dream  is  in  jeopardy — as  is  the 
American  dream — ^because  we're  just  not  creating  the  jobs  we  need 
to  create. 

That's  why  I'm  just  sick  at  heart  about  what  happened  here  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  when  we  failed  to  give  people  some  work.  It's  real- 
ly serious  because  today's  statistics  show  more  people  are  filing  for 
unemployment. 


We're  not  a  job-producing  country.  We've  only  produced  a  million 
jobs  at  this  point  in  the  recovery  when,  in  a  normal  recovery,  we 
would  have  created  4  million  new  jobs, 

NAFTA  is  a  crucial  issue  and  I  believe  that  the  work  you've  done 
on  this  is  going  to  be  very  helpful  to  all  of  us. 

Thank  you  for  being  here. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Faircloth. 

OPENING  COMMENT  OF  SENATOR  LAUCH  FAIRCLOTH 

Senator  Faircloth.  Mr.  Perot,  we're  delighted  to  have  you.  As 
somebody  who  represents  the  free  enterprise  system  and  spent 
their  life  into  it,  we  need  more  of  that  in  Washington,  and  glad 
you're  here. 

I  am  honored  that  you're  here.  Sometime  before  we  finish  today, 
I'd  like  to  get  you  to  comment  on  where  jobs  should  be  created,  in 
the  private  sector  or  in  the  Government  sector. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Bennett. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  ROBERT  F.  BENNETT 

Senator  Bennett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Perot,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  welcome  you  on  behalf 
of  all  of  your  supporters  in  the  State  of  Utah.  You  may  already  re- 
member that's  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only  State  where  you  came 
in  second  rather  than  third.  Many  of  those  supporters  supported 
me,  obviously,  or  I  wouldn't  be  here.  So  on  their  behalf,  I  welcome 
you  and  thank  you  for  your  involvement  in  the  political  process. 

I  also,  if  I  might  be  allowed  a  personal  statement,  want  to  wel- 
come you  as  a  fellow  businessman.  You  may  or  may  not  know,  the 
company  that  I  am  associated  with,  Franklin  Quest,  was  started 
8^2  years  ago.  I  was  the  CEO  for  6V2  of  those  8V2  years.  And  while 
we  haven't  achieved  the  kind  of  success  that  you  achieved  at  EDS, 
as  I  checked  the  morning  paper,  Franklin  Quest's  market  value  is 
currently  half  a  billion  dollars,  in  8V2  years. 

Give  us  as  many  years  as  you  took  at  EDS,  and  maybe  we'll  get 
to  the  level  that  you  reached. 

Mr.  Perot.  You're  way  ahead  of  us. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Bennett.  I  hasten  to  say,  lest  you  have  any  misunder- 
standing, that  I  did  not  own  all  the  stock,  and  my  share  in  Frank- 
lin Quest  is  nowhere  near  your  share  in  EDS  and  now,  Perot  Sys- 
tems. 

I  had  enough  to  finance  a  Senate  campaign  in  a  very  small  State, 
whereas,  you  had  enough  to  finance  a  presidential  campaign  in  the 
whole  country.  So  we  have  that  in  common.  Franklin  Quest,  in  that 
8V2  years,  has  created  1,200  jobs  that  did  not  exist,  was  founded 
in  the  depths  of  what  some  considered  a  recession.  Those  jobs  were 
created  out  of  the  kinds  of  processes  that  I  think  you  and  I  both 
understand  fairly  well. 

I  give  you  that  background  because  when  we  get  to  the  question 
period,  you  might  find  some  of  the  comments  I  have  to  make  and 
questions  that  I  have  to  ask  a  little  hostile  from  some  of  the  posi- 
tions that  I  understand  you've  taken  in  the  past. 


I  want  you  to  know  that  they  come  out  of  a  business  background, 
not  a  poHtical  background.  They  come  out  of  an  entrepreneurial  ex- 

f)erience,  not  an  academic  experience.  They  come  out  of  business 
iterature  that  I  think  you  and  I  both  read  together. 

I  still  have  been  unable  to  find  time  to  get  to  my  copy  of 
"Reinventing  Government"  that  President  Clinton  has  made  the 
bible  of  his  administration.  But  somehow,  I  can't  begin  the  day 
without  spending  time  with  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

So  that's  the  position  from  which  I  come,  the  background  which 
I  have,  and  I  tell  you  that  up  front  as  I  welcome  you  here  and  look 
forward  to  the  dialog  that  we  will  have  as  two  business  types  creat- 
ing jobs  in  our  past.  We  hope  we  can  come  to  some  kind  of  under- 
standing. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bryan. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  RICHARD  H.  BRYAN 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  veiy  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me 
preface  my  comment  by  commending  you  for  convening  this  timely 
hearing. 

Mr.  Perot,  you  and  I  have  not  had  the  occasion  to  meet.  I'm  the 
other  Senator  from  Nevada,  and  I'm  delighted  to  have  you  here 
with  us  this  morning. 

I'm  going  to  be  particularly  interested  in  getting  your  insight 
from  the  business  perspective.  There  has  been  much  rhetoric  on 
both  sides  of  this  proposition.  I  think  what  we  need  to  get  an  un- 
derstanding of  is  what  the  practical  implication  is. 

I  was  particularly  shocked  when  I  saw  the  report  that  came  to 
my  attention  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  week  of  February  of  this 
year,  that  the  economic  assumptions  that  the  previous  administra- 
tion had  made,  that,  indeed,  the  academic  underpinning,  if  you 
would,  for  those  assertions  about  the  job  increase,  that,  indeed, 
these  same  experts,  Mr.  Hufibauer  and  Mr.  Schott,  that  appar- 
ently, when  you  go  to  a  later  chapter  in  their  analysis,  tell  us  that, 
in  effect,  after  15  to  20  years  of  the  job  increase,  that  apparently 
under  their  assumption  occurs  in  the  first  phase,  disappears. 

Now  that  doesn't  seem  to  me  like  a  very  wise  policy  for  us  to  pur- 
sue if  we're  looking  only  the  short-term.  Clearly,  the  long-term  im- 
plications ought  to  be  what  any  policy  development  this  Congress 
ought  to  be  interested  in.  So  I  will  be  interested  in  your  insight 
from  a  business  perspective  and  I  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  Bennett,  that  we  welcome  a  practical  flavor  to  the 
undertakings  that  we're  about  to  embark  on. 

And  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Mack. 

OPENING  COMMENT  OF  SENATOR  CONNIE  MACK 

Senator  Mack.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  really  do  not  have  any  opening  statement,  other  than  to  wel- 
come Ross  Perot  to  the  committee.  I  look  forward  to  your  comments 
and  will  raise  a  question  or  two  having  to  do  with  some  trade  pol- 
icy questions,  and  maybe  a  question  or  two  with  respect  to  overall 
Federal  spending  and  your  ideas  related  to  that.  But  I  welcome  you 
to  the  committee  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


The  Chairman.  You've  done  a  lot  of  work  on  this  issue  and 
you've  come  loaded  here  in  terms  of  the  information  that  you  have 
out  on  the  table  in  front  of  you.  Feel  free  to  pull  that  mike  a  little 
closer  to  you  so  that  people  in  the  back  of  the  room  can  hear  you. 
We'd  like  you  now  to  go  ahead  and  to  make  your  presentation.  We 
welcome  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  ROSS  PEROT,  DALLAS,  TX 

Mr.  Perot.  All  right,  sir.  I  think  we've  got  some  high  school  stu- 
dents back  there.  If  I  could  borrow  a  couple  to  distribute  this  stuff 
for  me,  then  I  won't  have  to  get  up  every  3  or  4  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Perot.  And  I'll  keep  them  moving  around  the  room.  If  I 
could  get  two  volunteers  just  to  come  sit  right  here  with  me.  OK 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  vou  come  right  up  and  sit  in  those 
first  two  chairs  there.  And  you  11  be  put  to  work  shortly. 

Mr.  Perot.  And  they  thought  they  were  on  vacation,  right? 

[Laughter.] 

We're  going  to  pay  you  58  cents  an  hour. 

[Laughter.] 

To  put  that  in  perspective,  when  I  was  a  boy  in  the  Depression, 
I  worked  for  50  cents  an  hour  as  a  teenager.  The  Mexican  mini- 
mum wage  today  is  58  cents  an  hour. 

As  we  talk  about  this  today,  please  remember  that  we  have  mil- 
lions and  millions  and  millions  of  good,  decent  people  in  this  coim- 
try  who  are  willing  to  work,  but  cannot  create  their  jobs.  If  there 
is  no  job,  they  have  no  work.  And  in  the  words  of  a  man  who  had 
worked  for  years  in  a  meat-packing  plant  in  Iowa,  they  closed  the 
plant.  He  was  a  proud  man,  did  not  want  to  go  on  welfare,  resisted 
as  long  as  he  could.  The  New  York  Times  interviewed  him  and  he 
said,  "I  didn't  quit  my  job;  my  job  quit  me." 

Now  we've  got  jobs  quitting  people  by  the  millions  in  this  coun- 
try. A  handful  of  people  can  create  jobs  in  this  country.  They  can 
create  and  build  companies.  And  these  people  have  an  enormous 
obligation  to  create  good,  stable  jobs.  Let  me  define  what  I  believe 
is  a  good,  stable  job. 

It  is  not  the  Department  of  Labor,  or  whoever  came  up  with  this 
definition  of  iobs  for  the  job  stimulus  package — one  person  working 
for  1  year.  A  job  is  a  joD  in  a  growing,  well-run  business,  where 
a  person  can  go  and  work  for  decades  and  because  it  is  a  well-run 
business,  thousands,  or  even  tens  of  thousands  of  new  jobs  are  cre- 
ated and  you  get  the  multiplier  effect  from  that. 

There  is  no  Grovernment  involved.  There  is  no  taxpayer  money 
involved. 

The  greatest  contribution  our  Grovemment  could  make  is  to 
change  its  adversarial  relationship  with  business  to  an  intelligent, 
supportive  relationship  with  business  because  that's  what  our  suc- 
cessful industrial  competitors  around  the  world  have. 

If  you  look  at  the  total  absence  of  rules  south  of  the  border,  and 
you  look  at  the  layer  on  layer  of  rules  with  new  rules  being  passed 
every  day  north  of  the  border,  then  you  wonder  why  anybody  would 
want  to  have  a  factory  here.  Let  me  put  this  into  perspective. 

If  all  I  care  about  was  making  money,  I  would  not  be  here  today. 
I  would  be  hoping  this  thing  passed.  I  would  be  buying  manufac- 


taring  companies  that  make  good  products  that  are  labor-intensive, 
manufacturing-intensive,  that  had  good  management,  that  were 
marginally  profitable.  All  I  would  have  to  do  is  move  these  factories 
south  of  the  border.  In  3  or  4  years,  I  could  triple  or  quadruple  the 
value  of  the  stock  and  sell  it  and  go  get  a  batch  more.  But  what 
am  I  doing?  I'm  deindustrializing  my  company.  I  am  taking  peo- 
ple's jobs  from  this  country. 

We  have  seen  whole  communities  devastated,  and  certainly  in 
your  State,  you  see  it  close  up.  When  the  factory  that's  been  there 
for  decades  goes  south  of  the  border,  the  people  have  no  work  and 
the  5  to  1  multiplier  that  comes  with  a  manufacturing  concern,  five 
jobs  away  from  the  company  for  every  job  created  in  the  company, 
goes  the  other  way. 

Now  one  of  our  problems  in  our  country  is  sort  of  like  the  inheri- 
tors of  fifth -generation  wealth.  We've  been  so  rich  for  so  long,  we 
just  take  it  for  granted.  We  just  assume  that  there's  always  going 
to  be  a  check  in  the  mail  every  month. 

The  same  with  our  freedoms.  We  take  our  freedoms  for  granted. 
But  you  all  know  it's  precious,  it's  fragile,  and  we  have  to  re-earn 
it.  It's  a  very  sensitive  thing. 

We  are  at  a  critical  turning  point  and  as  we  talk  about  continu- 
ing to  de-industrialize  America,  which  is  exactly  what  we're  doing 
and  I  don't  think  anybody's  doing  it  on  purpose,  but  I  can  prove 
to  you  with  the  numbers  that  we're  doing  it,  it's  an  odd  time  to  do 
it  when  you're  $4  trillion  in  debt,  and  when  in  the  last  three  presi- 
dential terms,  you've  gone  into  debt  an  additional  $1  trillion  each 
term  and  our  new  President's  forecast  is  that  he  will  go  into  debt 
$1  trillion  more  during  his  first  term.  And  eveybody's  results  are 
always  worse  than  their  forecasts,  if  you  look  back  through  history. 

Our  manufacturing  base,  which  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  job 
base  and  our  tax  base,  is  declining.  These  are  our  highest  paying 
working  jobs  and  the  core  of  the  tax  base. 

Only  in  America  would  we  export  2  million  manufacturing  jobs 
to  Asia  alone  in  the  1980's.  The  factory  workers  who  had  those  jobs 
were  making  typically,  $440  a  week.  If  they  have  a  job  at  all  now, 
they're  making  $270  a  week.  They've  either  lost  their  house  or 
they're  on  the  edge.  Their  children,  who  they  thought  might  go  to 
college,  probablv  can't,  or  are  having  to  work  their  way  through. 

And  one  of  tne  worst  things  that  happens  to  people  when  they 
lose  their  jobs  is  they  lose  their  self-esteem.  One  of  the  saddest 
things  in  the  world  is  for  a  parent  to  have  to  come  home  and  look 
the  family  in  the  eye  and  say,  I've  lost  my  job.  We're  going  to  have 
to  sell  the  house.  You  won't  be  able  to  go  back  to  school  next  year. 
That  goes  right  to  the  core  of  destroying  the  American  dream. 

The  standard  of  living  in  our  country  has  gone  down  for  four  out 
of  five  American  families  during  the  1980's.  Let's  go  back  to  1950. 
Our  factory  workers  made  15  times  as  much  as  Japanese  factory 
workers  and  four  times  as  much  as  German  factory  workers. 
Today,  both  countries  pay  their  people  better  than  we  do. 

I  would  want  you  to  see  the  first  40  miles  coming  from  Hong 
Kong  into  China.  It's  a  major  highway  with  nonstop  industrial  con- 
struction along  both  sides  of  the  roads.  I  wish  there  were  some 
way,  it's  unrealistic,  I  think  I'll  get  somebody  to  film  it  and  send 
it  to  you  so  that  you  can  all  sit  at  home  and  watch  it.  That's  80 
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linear  miles  of  industrial  construction.  When  you  go  to  Hong  Kong, 
when  you  go  to  Singapore,  when  you  go  to  Asia,  you're  looking  at 
tomorrow. 

Come  back  to  our  great  country  and  go  anywhere  you  want  to 
and  find  any  sort  of  industrial  development  like  you  see  there.  Or 
if  you  say,  look,  I  can't  afford  a  ticket  over  there,  just  go  south  of 
the  border.  Go  across  the  Texas  border  and  look  at  all  those  plants 
in  Mexico.  You're  looking  at  tomorrow.  Now  come  back  to  our  coun- 
try. Look  at  the  conditions  of  our  cities.  Particularly  go  to  our 
major  cities,  our  older  cities,  and  just  walk  around  and  you'll  see 
the  difference. 

We  have  a  major  challenge  here  in  manufacturing.  When  I  was 
a  child,  the  words.  Made  in  the  USA,  were  the  world's  standard  for 
excellence.  If  you  only  got  an  apple  for  Christmas  during  the  De- 
pression, you  understood  your  parents  loved  you.  But  if  they  gave 
you  a  toy  made  in  Japan,  you  wondered. 

[Laughter,] 

That's  where  Japan  was.  No,  seriously,  they  were  bad  toys. 
Think  of  the  change.  Look  at  where  they  are  today. 

The  worst  thing  you  can  ever  do  when  you're  on  top  is  become 
arrogant  and  complacent  and  yet,  that's  human  nature  101  and 
that's  what  we've  done. 

We  have  to  manufacture  here  if  we're  going  to  remain  a  super- 
power. We  won  World  War  II  because  we  could  convert  our  plants 
to  wartime  use  and  if  we  hadn't  had  all  those  plants,  if  Riverrun 
hadn't  existed,  we  couldn't  have  made  bombers  there.  That's  as 
plain  as  I  can  put  it. 

Now  let's  look  at  where  we  could  be  10  years  from  now  if  we  fol- 
low the  policy  we're  on  now. 

You  say,  Ross,  the  war  is  over.  I  would  pray  that  the  war  is  over. 
But  history  teaches  us  that  war  is  a  constant  of  history.  Man  is  a 
war-like  animal  and  we  had  better  be  able  to  defend  this  great 
country, 

OK  We're  hit  with  a  problem  again.  Here's  what  we'll  have  to 
do.  We  have  to  go  to  Europe  and  Asia  and  respectfully  ask,  could 
we  have  some  steel?  And  then  we  go  to  Russia  and  say,  may  we 
have  some  aluminum?  And  then  we  go  to  the  Middle  East  and  beg 
for  oil  because  you  can't  fight  a  war  without  oil.  Then  we  go  to  Asia 
and  beg  for  integrated  circuits  because  19  out  of  20  are  made  over 
there  that  we  use  here  now. 

Then  we  go  to  Asia  and  south  of  the  border,  and  this  is  interest- 
ing when  you  consider  our  history  at  Valley  Forge,  when  our  troops 
fought  barefooted  in  the  snow.  We'll  be  back  over  saying,  would  you 
make  us  some  boots,  and  would  you  make  us  some  uniforms  be- 
cause we  shipped  all  those  industries  over  to  you.  And  finally,  we'll 
have  to  go  to  Puerto  Rico  and  beg  them  for  drugs  and  pharma- 
ceuticals. 

Now,  I  hope  I'm  making  a  point.  To  defend  this  great  country, 
first,  we  need  the  jobs  here.  Second,  to  defend  this  great  country, 
we'd  better  have  the  factories  here,  and  we're  moving  those  fac- 
tories overseas.  And  if  all  you  want  to  do  is  make  money,  you're 
going  to  move  yours  tomorrow. 


It's  important  to  remember  that  Mexico  is  our  friend  and  Mexico 
is  our  neighbor,  and  President  Salinas  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
of  rebuilding  the  Mexican  economy. 

As  we  discuss  this,  and  doing  side  agreements  on  NAFTA,  please 
remember  that  Mexico  is  extremely  sensitive  about  its  sovereignty, 
because  of  problems  that  our  two  nations  have  had  in  the  past.  We 
need  to  be  careful  on  this  issue. 

Now  let  me  divert  for  a  minute. 

If  you  ever  decide  to  go  down  and  look  at  Mexico  firsthand,  when 
you're  standing  down  there  and  you  see  all  that  pollution  in  the  air 
and  you  look  at  the  most  polluted  river  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  main  thing  I  want  you  to  remember,  everybody 
says,  well,  we  got  all  that  pollution  out  of  the  United  States,  right? 
I  just  sit  there  and  laugh  at  them.  I  say,  fellows,  have  you  all  fig- 
ured out  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing?  It's  on  the  border.  The 
wind  blows  from  the  south  most  of  the  time. 

Go  talk  to  Maine,  which  has  very  little  in  the  way  of  industrial 
capacity,  but  has  acid  rain  coming  at  it  from  the  west,  from  the 
States  that  have  it.  We  didn't  get  rid  of  pollution.  We  just  parked 
it  overseas  and  had  it  blown  back  to  us. 

If  I  were  Mexico,  I  would  want  this  treaty  ratified  immediately. 
We  need  to  be  very  careful  to  make  sure  that  it  is  in  our  best  inter- 
est also. 

Let's  look  at  a  few  facts. 

We've  got  a  new  policy  in  our  Grovernment  and  that  is  doing  non- 
strategic,  nonmilitary  things  in  secret.  Our  new  health  care  system 
is  not  a  nuclear  weapon.  But,  yet,  we  have  to  do  it  in  secret. 

Now,  interestingly  enough,  we  did  the  NAFTA  negotiations  in  se- 
cret and  I  think  there  are  some  lessons  to  be  learned  here.  We  ne- 
gotiated in  secret.  You,  the  members  of  Congress,  had  to  go  to  a 
secret  room  to  read  the  agreement  as  it  was  being  negotiated.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  your  staff  could  even  see  it,  and  all  were 
pledged  to  secrecy.  Now  keep  in  mind,  this  is  the  U.S.  side. 

Now  let's  go  to  Mexico.  Everybody  in  Mexico  had  access  to  it.  A 
who's  who  of  Mexican  industry,  and  never  forget  that  36  people  in 
Mexico  own  54  percent  of  the  gross  domestic  product  in  that  coun- 
try. And  those  are  the  people  who  recently  were  asked  to  cough  up 
$25  million  apiece  for  the  president  and  party.  And  I'm  still  not 
clear  on  what  that  was  for.  But  let's  assume  30  had  done  it.  That's 
$750  milHon. 

Well,  one  of  these  fellows  is  not  completely  slow.  He  leaked  it  to 
the  press  and  they  had  to  pull  it  back.  So  he  saved  himself  $25  mil- 
lion on  that  one. 

[Laughter.] 

But  the  point  is  it  was  wide  open  in  Mexico.  Everybody  was  on 
the  inside.  And  I'll  tell  you  who  was  on  the  inside.  All  these  former 
trade  negotiators  that  the  Mexicans  have  hired  in  this  country. 
They  had  full  access  to  it.  But  the  American  people,  the  taxpayers 
and  the  workers  who  are  going  to  have  to  eat  it,  it  was  a  secret. 

When  the  negotiations  were  completed,  the  American  public  got 
a  43-page  handout,  not  the  2000-page  agreement.  We  got  no  addi- 
tional information  when  it  was  signed.  The  complete  text  was  not 
made  available  to  the  American  people  until  January  20,  and  was 
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sold  to  them  at  $40  a  copy.  You  can  get  a  commercial  printer  to 
print  it  for  about  $5  a  copy. 

So  I  suggest  to  you  that  one  of  the  serious  mistakes  we  made 
was  doing  this  in  secret. 

The  appeals  process  outlined  in  this  agreement  has  serious  flaws 
and  I  hope  we  can  discuss  this  in  the  question  and  answer  period. 
I  will  not  take  your  time  now,  but  we  will  come  to  that  later. 

Let's  contrast  the  burdens  that  businesses  carry  in  our  country. 
We're  running  a  business  now.  You're  paying  your  manufacturers 
ten  times  what  they  make  in  Mexico.  The  minimum  wage  in  the 
United  States  is,  as  you  know,  $4.25.  The  minimum  wage  in  Mex- 
ico is  58  cents. 

The  single  most  expensive  item  in  making  a  car  in  the  United 
States  is  health  care.  No  problem  in  Mexico.  Our  companies  also 
spend  a  great  deal  on  retirement,  worker's  compensation,  life  insur- 
ance, and  many  other  benefits  not  available  in  Mexico. 

The  recently  passed  employee  leave  bill,  while  a  very  nice  thing, 
adds  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing.  It's  one  more  reason  to  head 
south. 

The  strikebreaker  bill  will  be  one  more  reason  to  head  south.  I 
just  marvel.  You've  got  a  different  set  of  strikebreaking  rules  down 
south.  I'll  get  that  to  you  in  a  minute. 

See,  we  all  believe  strongly  in  our  employees'  rights,  and  we're 
going  to  talk  about  how  it  works  south  of  the  border.  Now  if  all  you 
want  to  do  is  make  money,  I'll  give  you  some  more  reasons  to  head 
south. 

At  this  point  in  time,  we've  lost  so  much  manufacturing  work, 
that  we  have  fewer  manufacturing  workers  in  this  country  than  we 
have  Government  workers — ^that's  city,  county,  State  and  Federal. 
Now  there's  a  paradox  for  you  for  the  world's  greatest  superpower. 

Because  of  our  policies  in  this  country,  the  top  job  growth  cat- 
egories in  the  1980's  were — now  this  is  America.  Keep  in  mind,  all 
these  folks  that  come  to  you  and  say,  oh,  we'll  build  the  industries 
of  the  future.  We're  going  to  have  all  these  high-tech  things. 

Everybody  in  this  country  does  not  have  a  Ph.D.,  folks.  Think  of 
all  those  55-year-old  folks  out  there  on  the  assembly  line  working 
third  shift  at  General  Motors,  good  people,  Ford,  Chrysler,  you  pick 
anywhere  you  want.  Good,  honest,  decent,  salt-of-the-earth  people. 
Most  of  them  served  in  the  armed  forces.  They  paid  the  price  for 
being  a  citizen  in  this  country.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  retrain  them 
for  some  advanced  technology  and  in  the  real  world,  we  are  not  the 
driving  force  in  these  advanced  technologies,  anyhow. 

So  what's  really  happening? 

The  top  job  growth  categories  in  the  1980's  in  our  country  were 
janitor/cleaner,  food  preparation  worker,  and  cashier.  This  is  hon- 
est work,  but  none  of  these  jobs  pay  enough  to  support  a  family. 
That's  the  reason  we've  got  so  many  two-income  families.  You've 
got  to  have  both  parents  working  to  pay  the  bills. 

The  Mexican  trade  agreement  is  not  unique.  We  have  a  history 
of  one-sided  trade  agreements,  where  our  Nation  and  the  people 
are  placed  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  Entire  industries  have  been 
lost  overseas  as  a  bjrproduct  of  these  agreements.  Companies,  cities 
and  regions  of  the  country  have  been  damaged. 
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On  a  personal  level,  it's  devastating.  Let's  look  at  it  for  a  minute 
on  a  national  level. 

We  cannot  pay  our  bills.  We  know  that.  We  cannot  balance  our 
budget.  And  we  cannot  pay  down  our  debt  if  our  worker  base  is  de- 
teriorating. 

Everybody  says,  tax  the  rich.  I've  laughed  at  them  for  years.  I 
said,  take  it  all.  I  was  just  bluffing,  but  I  wanted  to  make  a  point. 

[Laughter.] 

Here's  my  point.  You  can  confiscate  the  Forbes  400  wealth.  Take 
their  cats,  take  their  dogs,  take  their  limos,  take  everything.  Just 
go  clean  everything  out.  And  you  can't  balance  the  budget  for  1 
year. 

Lincoln  said  it  all.  God  must  have  loved  the  ordinary  people  be- 
cause he  made  so  many.  They  are  the  tax  base.  Now  if  they  are 
working  at  good  jobs,  we  have  a  good  tax  base.  If  we  are  deteriorat- 
ing their  jobs,  we  have  a  terrible  tax  base. 

Once  again,  the  Mexicans  have  out  traded  us.  Now  if  you  look 
at  these  old  trade  agreements,  we  have  people  negotiating  with  us 
that  know  how  to  negotiate  and  we  send  people  over  that  blew  up 
balloons  in  the  last  election  in  some  cases  in  the  past.  You  had  to 
find  a  job  for  the  guy.  He  was  an  advance  man.  So  you  made  him 
a  trade  negotiator. 

Now  if  he's  two  or  three  elections  back,  he  went  from  a  balloon 
blower  to  a  trade  negotiator,  to  now,  he's  a  foreign  lobbyist  making 
$300,000  to  $500,000  a  year  shipping  jobs  overseas.  This  works  to 
the  disadvantage  of  our  people. 

They  know  how  to  negotiate.  We  don't.  It  got  so  extreme  one  time 
that  the  Japanese — and  I'm  just  a  businessman  sitting  in  Texas — 
sent  a  senior  official  all  the  way  across  the  Pacific  to  see  me.  He 
sat  down  in  my  office  and  he  said,  why  do  you  send  boys  to  nego- 
tiate with  us?  I  said,  what  do  you  mean?  And  he  pointed  out  that 
they  had  just  finished  a  negotiation.  A  who's  who  of  their  industrial 
leaders  in  that  industry  had  put  together  the  plan  on  their  side. 
They  had  staked  out  an  extreme  position,  which  a  good  negotiator 
does.  These  young  people  came  over.  They  wined  them  and  dined 
them,  took  them  around  Japan.  They  bought  the  extreme  position. 
And  the  Japanese  came  back  and  said,  look,  this  will  create  stress 
between  our  countries.  They  expected  more  out  of  that  than  this. 
They  expected  a  little  give  and  take. 

Some  of  the  best  negotiators  in  the  world  are  the  Arabs.  Now, 
in  our  country,  if  you  were  looking  for  a  camel  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert  and  you  finally  found  a  three-legged,  one-eyed,  40-year-old 
camel  tied  next  to  a  tent,  you  get  out  of  your  jeep  and  say  to  the 
Arab,  I'd  like  to  buy  your  camel,  his  first  statement  would  be,  it's 
a  member  of  the  family.  It's  my  child's  pet.  I  couldn't  think  of  sell- 
ing it.  He's  starting  the  negotiation.  The  American  would  get  back 
in  the  jeep  and  head  for  the  next  camel,  right? 

We  are  getting  skinned  on  negotiation  and  I  think  if  we  gave 
Academy  Awards,  the  Mexican  trade  agreement  is  our  all-time 
loser  so  far.  So  I  guess  my  advice  is  go  down  where  people  still  ne- 
gotiate and  try  to  find  some. 

Now,  you  say,  well,  the  impact  on  this  whole  thing  by  foreign  lob- 
byists is  just  bizarre.  Let  me  just  give  you  a  couple  of  examples. 
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Only  in  America  right  now,  as  we're  getting  ready  to  sign  the 
NAFTA  agreement,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  talks  about  on  March 
22,  we're  getting  ready  to  bring  a  Mexican  lobbyist  into  a  senior  po- 
sition as  a  trade  negotiator.  Yesterday,  he  was  on  the  Mexican  pay- 
roll. Today,  he's  on  ours. 

Then,  a  little  later,  on  March  23,  they  come  up  with  another  one. 
Nominated  for  a  senior  trade  post,  and  he  has  clients  in  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  Japan. 

Now,  this  revolving  door  situation  here  has  very,  very  serious 
problems,  and  I  don't  have  to  tell  you,  we  have  a  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce who  was  a  foreign  lobbyist  just  before  he  got  his  job. 

They're  all  good  people.  This  is  just  the  way  business  is  done  in- 
side the  beltway.  But  I  can  tell  you,  out  where  the  rubber  meets 
the  road,  people  don't  dislike  it.  Thev  hate  it. 

You  say,  well,  how  do  you  know  that,  Ross?  I  spend  all  weekend, 
t)T>ically,  six  to  seven  different  places,  typically  with  crowds  from 
2,000  to  8,000,  visiting  and  listening  to  people  across  this  country. 

And  if  you  want  to  see  a  crowd  react,  you  get  into  this  situation 
of  foreign  lobbyists  working  in  our  Grovemment  and  then  shifting 
sides  and  then  coming  back,  and  then  shifting  sides,  and  then  hav- 
ing presidential  campaigns  run  by  people  who  are  still  being  paid 
as  foreign  lobbyists.  The  American  people  don't  like  it  and  they 
shouldn't. 

The  government  of  Mexico  and  Mexican  corporations  have  78 
contracts  with  United  States  lobbyists  and  public  relations  organi- 
zations to  get  this  thing  rammed  through.  The  government  of  Mex- 
ico and  Mexican  corporations  will  report  lobbying  expenditures  of 
roughly  $25  million  for  1992  and  1993. 

i^ong  those  lobbying  on  behalf  of  the  Mexican  government  are 
two  former  U.S.  trade  representatives,  a  former  undersecretary  of 
commerce  for  international  trade,  a  former  undersecretary  of  the 
treasury,  two  former  deputy  U.S.  trade  representatives,  and  a 
dozen  lesser  former  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government.  That's  one  of 
our  problems  right  now. 

You  say,  well,  how  can  a  company  in  the  United  States,  with  all 
the  burdens,  requirements,  and  minimum  wage,  compete  with  58- 
cent-an-hour  labor?  It  can't.  And  if  you  say,  well,  Ross,  how  do  you 
know  that?  I  say,  take  World  Trade  magazine.  I'll  get  you  all  to 
hand  this  out  to  members  of  the  committee  so  they  have  a  copy. 

Can  I  get  you  all  to  do  that,  this  magazine  right  here.  The  press 
will  probably  want  some  copies.  Just  work  off  this  stack  until  you 
get  rid  of  all  of  them. 

Now,  let  me  just,  so  that  the  whole  crowd  can  see  this,  here's  a 
headline.  Here's  an  ad  in  one  of  them.  "I  can't  keep  my  labor  costs 
down.  My  turnover  rate  is  low.  And  my  standard  of  living  high." 

That's  my  standard  of  living.  This  guy  is  talking  about  his  stand- 
ard of  living  now,  OK?  Not  his  workers'  standard  of  living. 

"Yes,  you  can,  in  Yucatan." 

[Laughter.l 

The  Chairman.  Say  that  again.  Let's  hear  that  again. 

Mr.  Perot.  "Yes,  you  can,  in  Yucatan."  Yuck-atan,  I  guess  I 
ought  to  say. 

Labor  costs  average  under  a  dollar  an  hour,  including  benefits, 
and  the  employee  turn-over  rate  is  less  than  5  percent  a  year.  Only 
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460  miles  and  90  minutes  by  air  from  the  United  States.  You  can 
save  $15,000  per  year  per  worker.  And  on  and  on  and  on. 

That's  one.  It  gets  better. 

"I  can't  find  good,  loyal  workers."  This  is  a  U.S.  executive  here, 
scratching  behind  his  ear.  "For  a  dollar  an  hour  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  here."  You  can't  live  on  a  dollar  an  hour  in  this  country. 
"Yes,  you  can,  Yucatan."  We're  only  460  miles,  the  same,  dollar-an- 
hour  labor,  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Now  here's  a  guy  who's  got  his  suit  on,  got  his  striped  tie  on,  got 
his  glasses,  got  his  hand  on  his  forehead.  All  of  these  are  American 
executives. 

It  says,  "You  can't  cut  labor  costs  300  percent  in  90  minutes." 
"Yes,  you  can,  in  Yucatan." 

[Laughter.] 

Same  message,  dollar  an  hour. 

Now,  folks,  in  plain  Texas  talk,  that's  about  as  clear  as  I  can 
make  it.  And  that's  what  the  game  is  all  about. 

Capitalist  or  investor's  view  of  this  agreement  can  best  be 
summed  up  by — they  couldn't  have  given  us  something  better  to 
look  at  than  this.  This  is  the  capitalist  view  of  the  whole  thing. 
This  is  how  you  make  money  on  this  deal. 

An  outfit  called  AmeriMex,  which  was  created  by  Mexico's  larg- 
est state-owned  bank,  and  the  Warwick  Group,  an  investment 
banking  firm  in  New  York,  created  a  fund  to  buy  American  compa- 
nies and  ship  them  south. 

Here  is  the  prospectus.  Can  I  get  you  all  to  hand  this  out  to  the 
press,  or  just  keep  handing  them  out  to  anybody  that  wants  them 
until  they're  gone. 

The  stock  of  these  companies,  manufacturing  companies  that  are 
labor-intensive,  marginally  profitable.  Stock  can  be  purchased 
cheap  because  they're  not  making  much  money.  You  move  the  man- 
ufacturing operations  to  Mexico  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced 
labor  costs  and  to  quote  from  the  prospectus,  "We  estimate  that  the 
manufacturing  companies  that  experience  fully  loaded  gross  labor 
costs,  in  the  range  of  $7  to  $10  an  hour  in  the  United  States. 

Now  that's  a  long  way  down  from  Detroit.  We're  way  down  here 
when  you  hit  this  range.  You  may  be  able  to  utilize  labor  in  Mexico 
at  a  fully  loaded  gross  labor  cost  of  $1.15  to  $1.50  an  hour.  This 
could  translate  into  annual  savings  of  $10,000  to  $17,000  an  em- 
ployees. This  is  in  the  range  of  the  guy  here  in  Yucatan  that  says 
you  can  do  it  for  $15,000. 

The  stock  will  be  purchased  at  a  low  price  and  can  be  sold  at  a 
dramatically  higher  price  as  a  result  of  moving  the  labor  to  Mexico. 

Here  are  the  characteristics  of  the  companies  that  fit  their  pro- 
spectus that  they're  going  to  buy.  Low-  to  mid-range,  technology 
manufacturing,  moderate  to  good  growth,  sales  in  the  range  of  $10 
million  to  $100  million,  excellent  management  and  sales  teams, 
proven  products,  a  labor  component  of  20  to  30  percent  of  the  cost 
of  goods  sold. 

U.S.  companies  meeting  these  criteria  employ — ^hold  onto  your 
hat — ^how  many  companies  in  our  country  fit  these  criteria?  They 
employ  8.6  million  workers,  of  which  5.8  million  are  production 
workers  that  could  head  south. 
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The  U.S.  payroll  for  these  production  workers  that  could  go  south 
is  $138  billion  a  year.  Using  the  AmeriMex  guidelines,  2.9  million 
manufacturing  jobs  are  at  risk,  in  just  the  19  States  represented 
by  the  Senators  on  this  committee.  Just  your  States. 

Now  I've  got  it  all  right  here,  but  it's  in  this  book.  So  if  you  guys 
will  hand  that  book  out  right  there.  But  I've  got  your  19  States 
right  here,  and  I'll  just  pull  a  couple  just  to  give  you  a  sense. 

According  to  the  guidelines  in  AmeriMex,  Alabama  could  lose 
140,000.  California,  1.2  million.  California  is  very,  very  vulnerable 
to  this  sort  of  thing. 

Just  before  our  last  President  went  out  of  office,  I  got  a  call  from 
the  textile  industry.  We  were  about  to  export  1.4  million  textile 
jobs  overseas  for  diplomatic  reasons.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
it  didn't  happen,  thank  goodness.  But  who  would  have  been  hit  the 
hardest?  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  City.  You  say  more  than 
South  Carolina?  Yes.  They  would  have  been  the  two  hardest  hit. 

Let's  go  on  down  to  Colorado,  62,000.  Florida,  268,000.  Illinois, 
465,000.  New  York  State,  408,000.  Texas,  371,000. 

Now  everybody  in  Texas  just  thinks  NAFTA's  going  to  be  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world.  Just  stick  with  Joe  Friday.  You  remem- 
ber when  he'd  say,  just  the  facts,  ma'am? 

Here  is  what  these  guys  are  raising  money  for.  Here  is  what  peo- 
ple will  spend  money  for.  If  you  just  wanted  to  make  money  and 
you  knew  NAFTA  was  going  through,  I'd  say,  go  ahead  and  invest 
in  this  because  it  will  make  you  a  lot  of  money. 

The  next  thing  you  might  say.  OK,  you  gave  us  the  payroll  for 
the  manufacturing  jobs.  That's  $138  billion.  Now  the  administra- 
tive and  sales  jobs,  the  entire  payroll  for  these  companies  that 
meet  these  criteria  is  $256  billion  a  year,  and  that  is  roughly  equal 
to  the  current  gross  domestic  product  of  the  whole  country  of  Mex- 
ico. So,  following  this  criteria,  you  could  double  their  gross  domestic 
product,  particularly  if  you  move  the  whole  thing  down.  But  you 
can  make  a  tremendous  impact  just  moving  manufacturing. 

You  say,  OK,  if  we  lose  production  to  Mexico  and  we  close  the 
plants,  but  we  keep  accounting  and  sales  administration  up  here, 
our  United  States  Labor  Department  will  not  count  these  as  plant 
closings. 

Now  this  is  the  odd  way  Washington  keeps  books,  even  though 
the  plants  were  closed.  And  my  comment  to  that  is,  the  Labor  De- 
partment may  not  know,  but  the  American  workers  who  lose  their 
jobs  and  their  families  will  know.  And  I'll  tell  you  one  group  in 
Government  that  will  know — it's  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
They're  going  to  really  miss  them  because  they  won't  be  paying 
taxes. 

Then  you  could  say,  well,  Ross,  these  are  all  interesting,  but 
could  Mexico  absorb  that  many  jobs? 

Please  remember  this  number.  The  average  age  of  the  population 
in  Mexico  is  15  years  old.  It's  a  country  with  about  85  million  peo- 
ple— and  hold  onto  your  hats — one  million  new  workers  come  into 
their  work  force  every  year  from  the  teenage  population.  In  6 
years,  they  could  absorb  the  5.8  million  production  workers  who 
meet  the  criteria,  just  by  employing  young  adults  alone.  So,  cer- 
tainly, they  can  absorb  it. 
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Then  you  say,  OK,  now,  we're  in  this  deal  with  you  now.  When 
are  we  going  to  be  able  to  sell  all  this  and  make  a  lot  of  money? 
Well,  right  here  in  the  prospectus,  it  says  it  will  be  within  3  to  8 
years.  That's  what  you  call  a  quick  turnover. 

This  is  the  1990's  version  of  the  junk  bonds  of  the  1980's,  but  it 
costs  us  millions  of  jobs,  again,  as  the  1980's  did. 

You  say,  well,  but  will  United  States  investors  really  invest  in 
Mexico?  Foreign  investors,  most  of  them  United  States  citizens, 
they've  invested  $1.68  billion  into  Mexico  in  the  first  2  months  of 
1993.  Yes,  the  money  is  going  south. 

Now  the  prospectus  had  to  be  withdrawn  because  it  attracted  so 
much  attention,  but  they  did  us  a  great  favor  by  bringing  it  out 
early.  It's  the  most  succinct  summary  you  could  make  of  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  NAFTA  on  U.S.  workers  and  the  tax  base. 

We  have  another  book  here  called  "Runaway  America,"  that  I 
want  to  give  you  a  copy  of.  It's  right  over  here,  folks.  This  is  a 
must-read  for  your  committee.  It's  a  listing  of  the  United  States 
companies  that  have  already  gone  to  Mexico.  You'll  see,  it's  a  who's 
who  of  industry. 

We  have  another  book,  "Jobs  At  Risk — ^Vulnerable  U.S.  Indus- 
tries," which  I've  already  given  to  you. 

Never  forget  the  huge  lobbying  effort  that  Mexico  is  making.  We 
have  a  former  chief  United  States  trade  negotiator  who  has  been 
retained  by  the  Mexican  government,  who  is  being  paid  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  his  services.  The  New  York 
Times  had  an  extensive  story  on  it  recently,  and  they  say  they're 
going  to  be  launching  a  strategy  of  being  in  every  city  and  town 
in  the  country  talking  to  the  editorial  boards  of  local  newspapers. 

The  intensity  of  our  campaign  will  be  much  greater  than  with 
fast  track.  Now  keep  in  mind,  the  ordinary  guy  working  second  and 
third  shift  doesn't  have  anybody  doing  that  for  him.  You  have  to 
do  that  for  him. 

This  New  York  Times  promotion,  which  I  found  fascinating,  and 
in  the  Q&A  period,  I've  done  an  analysis  on  it,  if  you  want  to  get 
into  it.  This  is  nine  pages  in  the  New  York  Times.  That  costs  at 
least  $440,000  and  it  includes — I  love  this.  You'd  think  the  Com- 
merce Department's  job  would  be  to  create  and  keep  jobs  in  this 
coimtry,  right?  See,  right  at  the  top,  the  Commerce  Department, 
where  we  ought  to  be  doing  it,  we're  selling  NAFTA  right  here. 
We've  got  the  Secretary  of  Commerce's  picture,  the  whole  works, 
right  there. 

Now  I'm  sure  he  thinks  he's  doing  the  right  thing.  But  I  spent 
my  life  in  business  and  I  am  dead  sure  he's  doing  the  wrong  thing 
and  I'll  debate  anywhere,  any  time  on  it,  and  I  don't  think  anybody 
would  show  up,  because  only  in  America  would  you  ship  these  jobs 
overseas  and  then  have  programs  in  front  of  Congress  to  create 
jobs  in  the  inner  cities. 

Many  of  these  jobs  going  south,  you  say,  well,  that's  low  tech. 
But  it's  honest,  good,  decent  work  and  it's  the  kind  of  job  that  you 
could  put  in  the  inner-city.  It's  the  kind  of  job  that's  in  inner-city 
Los  Angeles,  in  inner-city  New  York,  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  you 
want  to  be  careful  shipping  them  overseas.  I  don't  understand  this 
and  I  hope  somebody  will  explain  it  to  me  while  I'm  here. 
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We're  going  to  or  have  appropriated  $5  million  of  hard-working, 
U.S.  taxpayer  money  for  advertising  to  promote  NAFTA.  That 
makes  no  sense  to  me,  that  we  would  spend  taxpayer  money  to  de- 
stroy taxpayer  jobs. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  says  that  the  money  is  part  of  the 
administration's  "full  court  press  toward  having  NAFTA  imple- 
mented in  January,  1994." 

Well,  here's  what's  the  result  of  it.  Mexico  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  newest  American  industrial  belt.  Mexican  workers  can  match 
the  skills  of  70  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  the  United  States.  And 
if  that's  true,  I  can  hire  2-to-l  and  I'm  still  just  a  little  over  a  dollar 
an  hour  versus  $4.25,  and  nobody  in  manufacturing  pays  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

To  maintain  the  low  wages,  Mexico  has  gotten  commitments 
from  business  and  union  leaders  to  limit  raises  and,  in  fact,  have 
cut  wages.  It  will  be  years  before  the  gap  between  American  and 
Mexican  wages  narrows  significantly. 

Let  me  give  you  one  company.  Zenith  has  moved  companies  from 
Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  to  Mexico.  They  now  have  20,000  em- 
ployees in  Mexico. 

Our  United  States  automobile  makers  have  64  plants  in  Mexico 
and  it's  growing. 

Let's  just  take  an  automobile  engine  plant.  You've  got  100  li- 
censed engineers  making  $1,400  a  month,  on  average.  A  U.S.  engi- 
neer just  out  of  college  makes  $25,000  a  year.  A  Mexican  just  out 
of  college  as  an  engineer  makes  $400  a  month. 

That's  quite  a  spread. 

Seven  hundred  production  workers  in  this  factory  are  high  school 
graduates  who  make  $1.55  an  hour.  Their  counterparts  in  Detroit 
make  $16  an  hour. 

Let's  go  just  to  a  U.S.  assembly  plant  in  Juarez.  They're  making 
58  cents  an  hour,  minimum  wage.  The  real  salaries  of  Mexican 
workers  fell  65  percent  in  real  terms  during  the  1980's  because  of 
inflation. 

So,  all  right,  how  do  they  handle  worker  relations?  This  is  like 
something  out  of  the  18th  century.  Here  it  is. 

In  one  strike  concluded  in  1990,  dozens  of  workers  were  shot  and 
injured  by  state  police.  The  plant  was  shut  down,  2,000  workers 
were  fired.  And  those  who  remained  had  a  45-percent  pay  cut,  from 
$2.64  to  $1.45  an  hour. 

If  you  don't  like  the  strike-breaking  law — let's  just  assume  that 
you  hate  the  thought — ^tirst,  we  shouldn't  have  strikes.  We 
shouldn't  have  this.  The  winning  nations  have  a  unified  team  be- 
tween— there  is  no  management  and  labor.  It's  the  team. 

Go  to  Toyota.  Look  right  there  as  you  drive  through  the  gate. 
This  is  the  car  capital  of  the  world.  Not  Detroit.  What  do  they  have 
on  the  gate?  Every  employee  is  a  brother. 

Now  with  that  spirit,  you  win.  But  let's  assume  you  just  don't 
like  those  guys  in  the  factory.  Well,  you  come  down  to  Mexico  and 
the  police  will  take  care  of  them  if  they  ever  get  out  of  line,  right? 

Do  we  want  to  be  a  party  to  this?  I  don't  think  so. 

Fourteen  thousand  factory  workers  were  fired  at  European- 
owned  plant,  the  imion  was  dissolved,  the  former  union  leaders 
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signed  a  new  contract  reducing  wages  without  ever  consulting  with 
the  workers. 

Do  we  want  to  be  a  part  of  this?  It's  up  to  you. 

Mexican  automobile  assembly  line  workers  now  make  9  percent 
of  the  $16  hourly  wage  of  their  American  counterparts.  Their  daily 
wage  does  not  cover  ftod  and  housing  costs  for  a  family  of  five,  esti- 
mated at  $15  a  day. 

Cars  are  shipped  to  the  United  States  that  compete  with  U.S.- 
made  cars. 

Now  let's  say  you're  Japan  or  Germany.  Why  would  you  build  a 
car  plant  in  the  United  States?  You  wouldn't.  There's  no  disadvan- 
tage to  being  in  Mexico.  There's  every  advantage  in  the  world. 

Workers'  compensation  is  limited  to  $10,000.  Death  benefits  are 
capped  at  $6,720.  Four  employees  who  worked  for  a  marine — now, 
think.  We're  out  fishing.  We've  got  a  marine  outboard  that's  made 
in  Mexico.  Just  running  along  nice  and  smooth.  But  it  would  kind 
of  break  your  heart  if  you  realized  that  the  people  that  built  it  had 
worked  at  that  plant  for  10  years  and  were  still  being  paid  58  cents 
an  hour.  And  when  they  filed  a  complaint  seeking  better  condi- 
tions, they  fired  the  people  that  signed  the  complaint  and  kept 
them  minimum  wage. 

Blue  collar  jobs  in  Mexico  pay  only  3.4  percent  more  than  they 
did  4  years  ago,  while  inflation  is  12  percent  per  year.  So  employ- 
ees are  losing  ground. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  there's  a  picture  in  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  if  you  haven't  seen  it,  you  ought  to  see  it.  It  shows 
a  worker's  home  in  the  shadow  of  a  big  car  factory.  It  is  a  card- 
board and  tin  shack.  And  I  will  tell  you  later  on  about  a  Mexican 
worker  who  lives  in  a  lO-by-12  foot  shack  who  replaced  a  worker 
in  Patterson,  New  Jersey,  who  had  worked  for  33  years  and  had 
finally  moved  into  a  modest  6-room  house. 

This  is  what  we're  doing  to  our  people.  But  don't  worry  about  it. 
We're  going  to  create  all  kinds  of  new  jobs  in  the  United  States 
building  factories  for  Mexico  and  selling  them  machine  tools.  Now 
I  want  to  meet  the  guy  that  said  that  because  I've  got  a  lot  of  stuff 
to  sell  him. 

No.  1,  if  we  didn't  build  the  factory  in  Mexico  and  we  built  the 
factorv  in  this  country,  we'd  have  the  same  jobs,  right?  We'd  have 
the  joDS  building  the  factory  and  the  jobs  selling  machine  tools. 

No.  2,  why  do  you  think  they'll  hire  us  to  build  the  factory?  Hire 
Koreans.  Hire  these  people  who  go  all  over  the  world  and  work  for 
nothing,  assuming  the  Mexicans  can't  do  it.  But  within  3  or  4 
years,  worst  case,  they'll  be  building  their  own  factories. 

Building  buildings  is  pretty  basic  stuff.  We'll  say,  but  we'll  sell 
them  machine  tools.  Go  through  any  big  U.S.  factory  and  see  where 
the  machine  tools  are  made.  Every  name  you  see  in  Detroit  is  Ori- 
ental in  those  big,  modern  plants,  right?  They  buv  all  their  ma- 
chine tools  from  Japan.  They  have  wrecked  our  macnine  tool  indus- 
try. And  our  Government  held  hands  with  them  and  hummed  every 
step  of  the  way. 

Now  let  me  finally  put  it  into  perspective.  New  York  Harbor, 
where  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is,  where  people  came  into  Ellis  Island 
and  built  this  country,  two  principal  exports  out  of  New  York  Har- 
bor today  are  scrap  steel  and  scrap  paper,  going  to  Japan,  and  they 
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come  back  as  Toyota  cars  and  corrugated  cardboard  boxes,  into 
which  they've  inserted  sophisticated  consumer  electronics. 

When  you  go  home  tonight,  look  at  your  TV,  your  stereo,  your 
compact  disk.  It  probably  came  out  of  a  cardboard  box  that  waste 
paper  was  shipped  from  Japan.  Oddly  enough,  we're  shipping  U.S. 
trees  from  Washington  State  and  Oregon  to  Japan  as  pulpwood 
and  they  make  paper  in  Japan  and  send  it  back  over  here. 

Now,  wood  is  heavy.  Paper  is  heavy.  The  Pacific  is  broad.  What 
in  the  world  is  wrong?  Why  don't  we  make  paper  here  from  those 
trees?  Where  is  the  added  value?  In  the  finished  product,  right? 

That's  all  I'm  trying  to  say.  So  that  machine  tool  myth  won't 
stick  to  the  wall. 

In  closing  today  my  comments,  and  I  apologize  for  taking  so  long, 
is  just  really  about  whether  millions  of  Americans  are  going  to 
have  a  job.  You've  seen  the  collapse  of  communities  and  factories 
already.  You  know  the  problems  of  retraining  middle-aged  workers. 

The  first  rule  of  war  is  don't  shoot  yourself.  Our  trade  agree- 
ments, including  this  one,  violate  that  rule.  We  consistently  shoot 
ourselves. 

Finally,  we  can't  even  think  about  an  agreement  of  this  type  be- 
cause we're  $4  trillion  in  debt.  You  cannot  implode  the  tax  base  for 
some  economic  experiment  that  anybody  with  common  sense  will 
tell  you  won't  work. 

Now  I  can  tell  you  this.  The  American  people  don't  want  this. 
Don't  want  it.  I  know  you  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  them,  but  you 
have  to  work  more  here  than  I  do.  I  have  had  the  unique  privilege 
of  spending  a  huge  amount  of  time  with  them. 

They  know  this  agreement  is  going  to  cost  some  jobs.  The  last 
time  I  testified  on  this  agreement,  they  said  I  wasn't  specific 
enough. 

Masters  of  the  Universe,  you  know,  they  come  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, people  that  don't  go  to  Sunday  school  and  church. 

[Laughter.] 

So  let  me  try  to  be  specific.  Just  don't  do  it.  It's  not  in  our  coun- 
try's best  interests. 

Now  I'll  take  your  questions.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  You've  covered  a  lot  of 
ground  here  and  I  appreciate  your  being  specific.  I  appreciate  all 
of  the  documents  you've  brought.  I  especially  thank  you  for  the 
"Jobs  at  Risk"  analysis  that's  been  done.  I  think  to  narrow  this 
down  State  by  State  to  what  we're  talking  about  in  terms  of  risk 
is  a  very  valuable  breakthrough  on  this  information.  It  cuts 
through  the  propaganda  more  effectively  than  anything  else  I've 
seen. 

When  you  think  about  the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit  right  now, 
the  hole  we're  in  and  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  get  out  of  it,  if  we 
continue  to  reduce  the  size  of  our  job  base,  and  particularly  these 
more  valuable  jobs,  the  higher  value-added  jobs,  is  there  any  way 
in  the  world  we're  ever  going  to  be  able  to  catch  this  deficit  and 
bring  it  down  if  we  keep  losing  jobs? 

Mr.  Perot.  No.  What  we've  got  to  do  is  build  our  manufacturing 
base.  No.  1,  because  it  gives  us  the  best  paying  jobs.  No.  2,  if  we 
adopt  what  I  call  a  philosophy  of  robber-baron  capitalism,  we're 
going  to  go  to  the  cheapest  place  in  the  world  and  get  slave  labor. 
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Let's  go  to  Thailand  right  now  and  have  11-year-old  children  who 
are  almost  starving  make  clothes.  Now  if  you  have  not  seen  those 
pictures — ^you  must  see  those  pictures.  You  say,  well,  if  they  didn't 
have  that,  thev  would  be  starving.  Well,  the  point  is  you  can't  be 
a  party  to  child  slave  labor.  And  we  are.  You  and  I  are  probably 
wearing  some  of  their  clothing  and  don't  know  it  right  now  because 
we  tried  to  buy  a  bargain. 

This  is  what's  happening  all  over  the  world. 

China,  Most  Favored  Nation  status.  Give  me  that  for  a  while  be- 
cause, then,  maybe  then  we  can  have  40  miles  of  nonstop — well, 
that's  a  high  price  to  pay  for  having  had  a  guy  be  the  first  ambas- 
sador, is  all  I  can  say,  because  you  ve  got  40  miles  of  nonstop  con- 
struction both  ways  and  most  of  that  came  out  of  our  country. 

And  you've  got  people  making  clothes,  prison  labor.  Then  we 
cau^t  them  at  that.  Then  everyoody  ran,  duck  and  hid.  Now  they 
have  those  clothes  shipped  to  Korea,  put  a  Korean  label  on  them. 

It's  the  same  old  sham. 

If  we're  going  to  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world,  we'll  go  to  Gua- 
temala. They're  making  shirts  down  there,  men's  shirt,  men's  shirts 
in  Guatemala,  I'm  sure  some  man  in  this  room  has  got  one  on. 
'They're  paying  people  20  cents  an  hour  there.  They  pay  adults  35 
cents  an  hour  in  Thailand. 

You  can't  run  our  country  at  the  level  we're  running  it. 

Now  if  we're  going  to  bring  everybody  down  to  the  lowest  wage 
level  in  the  world,  then  we're  going  to  live  like  they  live.  And  in 
the  meantime.  Senator,  here's  a  big  one. 

The  American  people  have  guaranteed  just  about  everjd-hing 
there  is  to  guarantee.  We  guaranteed  the  banks,  as  you  well  know. 
We  guaranteed  the  savings  and  loans.  We  guaranteed  the  pension 
fiinas. 

Interestingly  enough,  can  you  believe  the  working  people's  pen- 
sion fund  managers  will  put  money  into  these  deals?  Sure.  Good  re- 
turn. That's  a  paradox.  For  those  who  have  retirement,  they  may 
live  better,  but  the  guys  who  used  to  have  a  job  will  never  get  to 
retirement.  You  see  what  I  mean? 

So  we  guaranteed  the  pension  funds.  We  guaranteed  the  small 
investors  on  Wall  Street.  We've  guaranteed  the  home  mortgages. 
You  keep  imploding  these  plants,  we're  going  to  have  home  mort- 
gages splattering  ail  over  the  place.  And  on  and  on  and  on  and  on. 
We  have  $15  trillion  in  Grovemment  guarantees.  This  is  not  a  time 
to  turn  the  economic  lights  out  in  this  country.  That's  what  we're 
doing. 

Now,  if  vou  have  capital  and  you  just  want  to  make  money,  you 
can  play  this  global  game.  But  if  you  want  this  country's  best  time 
to  be  in  the  21st  century,  we'd  better  start  rebuilding  it.  And  you 
can't  rebuild  it  without  money. 

You  put  your  finger  right  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  show  you  a  chart  here  that  relates  to 
where  we're  starting  from.  This  looks  at  our  cumulative  merchan- 
dise trade  deficit  just  since  1980  when  we  crossed  into  this  debtor 
nation  status.  But  we're  now  well  over  a  trillion  dollars  underwater 
in  terms  of  this  cumulative  merchandise  trade  deficit. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  according  to  everything  you've  said  today,  is 
that  this  is  just  the  start  of  this  problem.  If  we  go  ahead  now  it 
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will  cut  the  heart  right  out  of  this  country  in  terms  of  what's  left 
of  our  manufacturing  base  and  the  higher  value-added  merchandise 
jobs,  because  it's  so  simple  to  go  across  the  border  to  Mexico. 

You've  got  a  minimal  transportation  issue  involved.  You've  got 
these  very  low  wages.  You've  got  none  of  the  labor  protections  and 
strikes  that  you  talked  about.  There  are  really  no  environmental 
standards. 

But  this  is  where  we,  in  effect,  start  from.  We've  already  hurt 
ourselves  dramatically.  It's  interesting.  If  you  look  just  in  this  re- 
cession that  started  now  almost  34  months  ago,  if  you  compare  it 
to  past  recessions,  from  the  beginning  when  you  have  job  losses — 
this  is  the  zero  line  and  you  go  down  into  job  losses.  The  blue  line 
is  the  average  of  the  last  seven  recessions.  So  you  get  out  here  10, 
12,  14  months,  you  bottom  out,  and  then  you  climb  out  of  this 
thing.  And  by  the  time  you're  out  24  months,  you've  got  your  jobs 
back  and  you're  up  in  positive  ground,  you're  adding  jobs. 

In  this  instance,  for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  we're  getting  the  experience  of  this  red  line.  We're  not  even  back 
up,  all  these  months  after  this  recession  started,  to  where  we  were 
when  it  started. 

So  we  haven't  even  gotten  the  jobs  back.  And  so,  we  should  be 
up  here,  but  we're  now  down  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  big  part 
of  this  problem  according  to  what  you've  been  illuminating  here 
today,  and  that  is,  these  jobs  are  leaving  the  country.  These  folks 
aren't  being  called  back  because  there's  no  job  to  be  called  back  to. 
The  plants  are  closing.  The  jobs  are  disappearing.  The  jobs  are 
going  to  Mexico. 

You  talk  about  what's  happened  at  Ford,  Chrysler  and  GM.  Up- 
wards of  70  plants  have  been  opened  in  Mexico  and  many  more  are 
going  all  the  time. 

This  quote  I  cited  before,  they're  talking  about  just  one  company 
producing  3  million  cars  down  there.  We've  got  an  ad,  too,  that 
shows — just  like  one  of  these  ads  you've  shown  us  here  in  terms 
of  this  handbook  that  they  put  out  to  advertise  for  people  to  come 
down  there  and  move  American  plants  down  there — it  says,  an  ex- 
cellent NAFTA  primer  in  English  and  in  Japanese. 

Mr.  Perot.  Here  it  is.  I  would  have  brought  you  all  one  of  these, 
but  they're  $75  apiece.  I  couldn't  afford  it. 

[Laughter.] 

So  my  sense  of  humor,  I  decided  to  bring  you  one  in  Japanese. 

[Laughter.] 

Now  the  reason  we  brought  you  one  in  Japanese  is  to  let  you  say, 
wait  a  minute.  You  mean  the  Japanese  might  go  down  there,  too? 
Where  would  you  go  if  you  were  the  Japanese? 

The  Chairman.  And  you  wanted  a  cheap  route  into  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Perot.  You  just  want  to  make  a  buck.  You're  not  worried 
about  the  American  people.  You're  just  trying  to  do  bid-ness,  as 
they  say  down  in  Tennessee,  right? 

B-i-d-n-e-s-s. 

But  the  point  is  you  go  to  Mexico.  There  is  an  English  language 
version  of  this  and  I'll  get  it  for  you.  But  I  think  you  might  want 
this  just  as  a  keepsake,  and  I'll  leave  the  Japanese  version. 
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Now  the  Japanese,  we  should  study  the  Japanese  and  put  them 
under  a  microscope  because  these  folks  think  10  years  ahead.  As 
one  of  them  said,  in  the  United  States,  we  think  10  minutes  ahead. 
They  figure  out  the  industries  of  the  future,  and  this  is  what  we 
ought  to  be  spending  our  time  doing,  not  investigating  what  hap- 
pened in  Waco.  You  see  what  I  mean?  We'll  stay  tied  up  for  a  year 
on  that.  That's  a  tragedy  and  it's  sad,  but  it's  spicy  news  and  this 
is  kind  of,  you  know,  it  gives  you  a  headache  to  think  about. 

We'd  really  better  dig  into  how  they  rebuilt  that  country. 

If  I  had  come  to  you  in  1945 — now  I'm  the  forerunner  of 
AmeriMex.  I  said,  I  want  to  create  a  fund  to  invest  in  Japan.  You 
would  have  laughed  me  out  of  the  room.  You'd  say,  Ross,  good  gra- 
cious. The  country  is  a  mess.  It  will  be  100  years  before  anything 
happens. 

You  say  there's  a  guy  named  Toyota  that  used  to  run  the  car 
plant  that's  up  in — ^he's  a  war  criminal.  They^re  holding  him  in  the 
northern  island  of  Japan.  Won't  even  let  him  in  the  plant.  And 
there's  this  really  weird  high  school  graduate  wandering  around 
the  streets  picking  up  scrap  iron  named  Honda  who  wants  to  make 
a  motor  scooter.  You  want  me  to  invest  in  that?  No.  And  I  can  go 
on  and  on  and  on. 

There's  this  kind  of  strange  guy,  Murita,  who's  a  physicist  who 
think  he's  going  to  do  all  kinds  of  things  in  electronics.  He  has  an 
odd  little  company  named  Sony.  You  think  anybody  would  buy  any- 
thing from  Sony?  No. 

OK.  They  laid  out  their  plan.  Now  right  now,  they  have  a  plan 
for  all  the  advanced  technologies  of  the  future.  It's  a  simple  list. 
You  could  make  the  list.  Anybody  could  make  the  list.  Germany 
has  a  plan.  A  who's  who  of  Europe  has  a  plan. 

Only  in  America  do  we  not  only  not  have  a  plan,  but  are  we  busy 
giving  up  those  industries,  the  latest  one  being  the  airlines  indus- 
try and  the  airline  manufacturing  industry. 

And  never  forget,  in  Japan,  they've  made  a  McDonnell-Douglas 
commercial  airliner  that  is  comparable  in  quality  to  the  one  they 
make  here,  for  half  price.  And  that  thing  is  in  the  air,  folks. 

Never  forget  that  Airbus  is  owned  by  a  consortium  of  European 
countries.  And  when  you  see  these  weird  airline  deals  we're  nego- 
tiating now,  you're  taking  the  airline  manufacturing  industry  and 
starting  to  dismantle  it. 

We  can  go  through  integrated  circuits.  We  can  go  through  any- 
thing— I  have  to  take  you  through  integrated  circuits,  whether  you 
want  to  go  or  not. 

It's  so  simple. 

When  you  create  a  new  integrated  circuit,  there's  a  learning 
curve.  The  first  ones  you  create  are  more  expensive  than  the  last 
ones  you  create. 

So  what  did  Mr.  Murita  and  all  those  shrewd  guys  in  Japan  do? 
Once  they  got  competitive,  they  started  pricing  them  at  the  middle 
of  the  curve.  Every  U.S.  company  lefl:  our  U.S.  manufacturers — now 
keep  in  mind,  I  see  the  man  periodically  that  holds  the  basic  patent 
on  the  integrated  circuit.  He's  still  alive  in  Dallas — Jack  Kilpee. 
They  just  started  in  the  center  of  the  learning  curve  and  blew  us 
out  of  business.  And  when  they  got  us  out  of  business,  and  all  the 
companies  that  made  the  equipment  to  make  integrated  circuits 
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were  on  the  rocks,  they  bought  those  companies  and  either  took 
them  to  Japan  or  just  dismantled  them  and  got  rid  of  them. 

Now  this  is  hardball  capitalism.  And  we  were  sitting  there  cheer- 
ing them  along  every  step  of  the  way. 

The  interesting  thing  is  we  just  approved  letting  the  Japanese 
buy  a  company  tnat  makes  some  very  sensitive  piece  of  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles.  It's  the  only  company  we  have  that  can  do 
that.  It's  owned  by  Japan.  That  comes  within  5  years  after  "The 
Japan  That  Can't  Say  No,"  the  booklet  where  one  of  the  people  in 
the  book  said,  we,  the  Japanese,  are  the  military  superpower  in  the 
world,  not  the  United  States,  because  only  we  can  make  the  inte- 
grated circuits  that  guarantee  the  precision  of  your  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles.  And  without  us,  you  don't  have  them. 

Now,  then,  what  have  they  done  in  their  10-year  plan? 

They  just  got  over  and  got  the  company  that  did  something  else. 
Instead  of  spending  a  zillion  dollars  on  defense,  they  can  control 
and  manipulate  defense  and  make  money  in  the  process. 

Who's  winning?  Who's  losing?  Who's  smart?  Who's  shrewd? 
Who's  stupid? 

If  you  get  rid  of  this  foreign  lobbyist  consortium  in  this  town, 
we're  going  to  keep  this  up,  folks.  It  is  the  biggest  game  in  town 
and  anybody  that's  here  that  looks  forward — I  don't  care  how  hon- 
est, ethical,  decent  they  are,  a  young  person  looking  forward  say- 
ing— and  keep  in  mina,  we  allow  the  staff  members  to  be  wined 
and  dined  by  the  Japanese,  by  the  Germans,  by  any  foreign  coun- 
try. We've  had  staff  members  flown  down  to  Mexico  for  a  tour,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

All  of  this  must  be  stopped.  The  simple  way  to  stop  it  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  foreign  lobbjdsts.  I  know  that's  a  sensitive  point  in  this 
town,  but  when  you  get  out  where  the  rubber  meets  the  road,  that 
is  at  the  top  of  the  reform  list — no  foreign  lobbyists  at  all.  And 
make  it  a  criminal  act  for  anybody  to  be  involved  in  that  activity. 

Well,  you  say,  there  goes  the  legal  profession  inside  the  beltway. 
That's  their  problem.  I'm  soiry. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  D'Amato. 

Senator  D'Amato.  Ross,  you  have  been  very  clear  in  answering 
that  question  whether  or  not  NAFTA  will  result  in  the  loss  of  more 
jobs.  You've  been  unequivocal  in  that.  But  we  see  a  dissipation  of 
jobs,  in  any  event,  without  NAFTA. 

What  would  you  recommend,  what  policies  would  you  recommend 
that  we  should  change  to  attempt  to  deal  with  that  erosion  of  the 
industrial  base  here  in  America  to  keep  the  hemorrhaging  of  jobs 
going  offshore? 

Mr.  Perot.  I'd  do  the  same  thing  I'd  do  with  a  patient  that 
comes  into  the  hospital  that's  bleeding  internally.  I'd  figure  out 
why.  Doing  a  diagnosis  is  unthinkable  in  our  country.  You  say,  gee, 
why  is  this  happening?  We  can't  let  this  happen.  And  then  when 
you  start — and  you  don't  even  have  to  have  a  task  force  in  secret. 
Then  let's  not  do  the  typical  Washington  thing  of  say,  well,  we 
couldn't  have  anybody  that  ever  built  or  understood  a  business 
around  this  because  that  would  be  a  conflict  of  interest. 

So  we  get  beekeepers  and  poets  and  philosophers  to  form  our 
task  force  and  then  we're  shocked  that  they  don't  come  up  with  a 
solution  that  works. 
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My  point  is  you'd  better  get  some  people  around,  and  there  are 
wonderful  people  in  this  country.  I  can  give  you  a  list.  Jim  Burke, 
retired  chairman  of  Johnson  &  Johnson;  Don  Peterson,  retired 
chairman  of  Ford  Motor  Company.  I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on  and 
on,  of  people  who  could  make  an  enormous  contribution.  And  what 
they're  going  to  tell  you  is  something  a  lot  of  people  inside  the  belt- 
way  don't  want  to  hear  because  it's  an  industry.  They're  going  to 
tell  you  that  if  you  keep  breaking  business'  legs  all  day  every  day 
in  this  country,  it  is  tough  to  do  it. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

I  give  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  full  credit  for 
the  damage  and  the  downsizing  of  IBM. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  IBM  was  like  the  Delta  team — any- 
where, anytime,  get  the  job  done.  It  was  a  special,  unique  experi- 
ence in  my  life.  I  was  with  them  for  5  years. 

Then  I  had  to  compete  with  them,  and  it  was  like  competing  with 
Sherman  tanks.  I  give  all  credit  to  my  business  success  to  the  fact 
that  you  had  to  be  tough  to  survive  in  that  environment  and  they 
forced  us  to  be  pretty  good. 

Then  our  Government  put  IBM  under  consent  decree.  See,  big  is 
bad  in  our  country.  Big  is  beautiful  in  any  other  industrial  country. 
We  hated  the  fact  that  IBM  was  a  success,  kept  them  under  con- 
sent decree  for  25  years,  gave  everybody  in  that  great  company  a 
perfect  excuse  not  to  perform  and  turned  a  world-class  team  into 
a  world-class  group  of  excuse-makers,  and  now  we're  downsizing, 
now  we're  having  huge  losses  per  quarter.  Now  we've  had  to  turn 
over  the  top  management,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

You  say,  well,  but  that's  something  we  did  a  long  time  ago.  Look 
at  Microsoft.  This  is  a  leading — this  is  the  industry  of  the  future 
on  anybody's  list.  It's  in  Washington  State,  where  they're  worried 
to  death  about  running  out  of  trees. 

Well,  now,  isn't  it  neat  to  have  an  industry  of  the  future  in 
Washington  State?  So  what  are  we  going  to  do?  Well,  they're  too 
big.  They're  too  successful.  We'd  better  get  rid  of  these  guys  and 
put  them  under  a  consent  decree.  The  Justice  Department  is  work- 
ing on  them  now. 

I  just  can't  believe  that  grown  people  in  our  country  can  be  that 
destructive  to  our  country's  future  because  let's  look  at  the  founder 
and  chairman  Bill  Gates'  options. 

What  does  he  need  in  Microsoft?  Bright  people.  Are  the  only 
bright  people  in  the  United  States?  Hardly.  We've  got  the  least  ef- 
fective public  school  system  in  the  industrialized  world,  so  he's  got 
a  lot  of  places  to  look. 

What  would  a  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  cost  him  in  India?  With  bad 
luck,  $800  a  month.  You  can't  get  one  at  that  price  here.  You  say, 
well,  gee,  but  if  he's  doing  all  the  software  work  in  India,  can  he 
get  it  around  the  world?  Sure.  You  just  satellite  it  around. 

So  if  Bill  Gates  ever  just  decided  to  make  money,  he'll  vacuum 
out  Washington  State  and  put  the  Justice  Department  behind  him, 
go  around  the  world  and  we'll  have  more  people  out  cooking  ham- 
burgers third  shift.  But  that  assumes  somebody's  got  the  money  to 
buy  hamburger. 
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We  seem  to  only  be  happy  with  low  pay,  nonthreatening  service 
jobs — ianitor,  cleaner,  food  preparation  worker.  It's  bizarre.  We're 
going  backward. 

Senator  D'Amato.  Do  you  believe  that  the  agreement  is  subject 
to  modifications  that  could  make  it  acceptable  and  could  provide 
benefits  to  our  workers  as  well? 

Mr.  Perot.  No,  sir.  For  example,  I've  got  an  inner  tube  here 
that's  been  patched  200  times.  I'm  your  mechanic  and  I  say.  Sen- 
ator, I  can  patch  it  for  you  again.  And  you  look  at  those  patches 
and  you  say,  Ross,  wouldn't  it  be  better  just  to  get  a  tubeless  tire 
or  a  new  inner  tube.  I  say,  well,  yes,  that's  what  you  ought  to  do. 

What  we've  got  is  a  bad  agreement.  This  administration  did  not 
create  it.  I  think  it's  important  to  point  that  out.  But  they're  stuck 
with  it.  It's  one  of  these  sensitive  diplomatic  things.  And  when  di- 
plomacy is  involved,  business  is  in  jeopardy  in  this  country. 

With  our  industrial  competitors  who  are  successful,  where  busi- 
ness is  involved,  diplomacy  is  in  the  middle  of  it.  This  gets  you  to 
the  cars,  the  trucks,  all  these  things  we  talked  about  earlier. 

If  I  don't  answer,  ask  me  specifically  again. 

The  point  being,  we  can't  fix — this  agreement  is  so  filled  with 
flaws.  Let  me  just  give  you — I  think  this  is  important. 

I've  got  a  U.S.  company.  I  feel  I'm  being  treated  unfairly.  You  put 
the  NAFTA  agreement  into  effect,  OK?  You  say,  OK,  Ross,  you've 
got  an  appeals  recourse.  Let's  go  through  it. 

I  go  to  the  U.S.  Industrial  Trade  Commission  and  they  rule  that 
Mexican  and  Canadian  firms  are  dumping  goods  in  the  United 
States  and  they're  being  subsidized  by  their  government. 

At  that  point,  I've  got  a  ruling.  But  then  Mexico  and  Canada  can 
request  the  formation  of  a  binational  panel.  These  binational  pan- 
els take  precedence  over  the  U.S.  judicial  system  and  all  of  the  bi- 
national panel  rulings  are  final. 

They're  not  composed  of  judges,  but  of  experts  appointed  by  the 
respective  governments.  The  majority  of  the  panelists  must  be  law- 
yers. I  find  that  amusing.  A  provision  inserted  by  U.S.  lawyers  who 
negotiated  NAFTA. 

The  panel  is  composed  of  five  people.  Each  nation  identifies  two 
panelists  and  the  four  panelists  select  the  fifth. 

OK.  Now  I've  got  to  go  to  that  place.  I  just  won  at  the  U.S.  In- 
dustrial Trade  Commission.  I've  got  to  go  to  this  panel  now. 

The  U.S.  panelists  will  be  selected  from  a  list  prepared  by  the 
White  House.  In  1989,  the  White  House  identified  25  American 
trade  experts,  from  which  panelists  would  be  selected.  Of  the  25 
trade  experts,  14  were  either  registered  foreign  agents — think 
about  it.  Foreign  lobbyists  are  going  to  be  on  this  panel  to  decide 
my  fate — or  senior  partners  in  law  firms  that  serve  as  foreign  lob- 
byists. 

Since  1990,  the  list  of  panelists — now  that  was  reported  and  then 
it  got  real  sensitive.  So  guess  what?  The  list  of  panelists  is  secret. 
We  can't  know  who  they  are  because  it's  embarrassing  to  see.  But 
everybody  got  his  political  back  scratched  on  this  deal.  The  Senate 
does  not  know  who  the  panelists  are.  The  work  of  the  panelists  is 
done  in  secret  and  its  proceedings  are  not  ever  released  to  the  pub- 
lic. 
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This  sounds  like  some  star  chamber  proceeding  from  a  Third 
World  country. 

You  say,  well,  can  I  appeal  if  I  lose?  No,  there's  no  appeal.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  U.S.  citizens,  companies  and  organiza- 
tions are  prohibited  from  testing  the  constitutionality  of  this  panel 
process  in  our  court  system. 

That  right  is  limited  only  to  the  U.S.  parties  who  are  direct  par- 
ticipants in  a  panel  vote  and  they  can  appeal  only  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances. 

In  the  event  that  provisions  provided  for  these  panels  are  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  the  decision  of  the  panel,  anyhow,  and  ignore  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Now  if  that's  not  unconstitutional,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

Any  action  taken  by  the  President  is  not  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view and  no  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  of  jus- 
tification to  review  such  action.  Executive  Order  12662  stipulates 
that  if  the  Supreme  Court  finds  that  the  dispute  resolution  proce- 
dure in  the  agreement  is  unconstitutional,  the  United  States  will 
still  accept  all  decisions  of  the  binational  panel. 

We  just  ignore  the  fact  that  it's  unconstitutional. 

Now  let  me  give  you  4  years  of  experience.  You  say,  well,  Ross, 
that  sounds  pretty  grim,  but  is  it  working? 

Well,  I'll  let  you  decide. 

Canadian  interests  have  appealed  the  decisions  of  15  rulings.  Bi- 
national panels  were  created  and  10  of  15  times  the  International 
Trade  Commission  rulings  were  reversed  in  favor  of  Canada.  So  2 
out  of  3  we  lose  after  winning  in  the  first  round. 

U.S.  companies  have  appealed  three  dumping  decisions.  Panels 
were  formed  in  all  three  cases  and  the  panel  ruled  in  favor  of  Can- 
ada 3  out  of  3.  Now  keep  in  mind  the  first  time  Canada  com- 
plained, lost,  and  then  won  for  the  panel.  Two  out  of  3,  we  com- 
plained, we  lost  3  out  of  3. 

Of  the  15  panels  that  reviewed  these  decisions,  10  had  1  or  more 
U.S.  panelists  who  was  either  a  registered  foreign  agent  or  a  law 
firm  representing  foreign  interests.  Here's  the  reversal  rate  of  the 
ITC  decisions.  It's  2  out  of  3  against  the  United  States  so  far. 

Now  that's  my  most  compelling  argument.  One  of  mv  most  com- 
pelling arguments  is  the  way  it  will  cost  the  jobs  and  tne  labor  dif- 
ferential. 

See,  Canada  is  an  easier  deal.  The  wage  differential  is  closer. 
The  labor  practices  are  closer.  But  why  in  tne  world  would  we  have 
all  of  our  concerns  about  ordinary  working  people  that  have  caused 
all  of  this  legislation  to  make  sure  that  they're  treated  with  dignity 
and  respect  to  be  passed  over  the  years,  and  then  destroy  their  jobs 
and  give  them  to  a  country  where,  if  and  when  there  is  a  strike — 
I  said  earlier,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  Mexican  strike- 
breaking law. 

If  and  when  there's  a  strike,  they  send  in  the  state  police,  shoot 
20  or  30  workers,  clear  the  place  out,  get  rid  of  the  union,  cut  the 
wages,  put  everybody  back  to  work.  Now  there's  a  strike-breaking 
law  for  you  that's  a  contrast  to  the  one  we're  considering,  right? 

I  don't  understand  how  we  can  live  with  both  sides  of  the  coin 
on  this  one. 
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The  Chairman.  Senator  Boxer? 

Senator  Boxer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Perot,  for  the  material  you  gave  us. 

I'm  looking  at  these  ads  that  you  showed  us.  And  I  can  see  an- 
other ad  after  NAFTA  passes  with  an  American  family — a  dad,  a 
mom,  a  couple  of  kids — saying  "I  can't  find  a  job  for  my  family 
within  1,000  miles  of  here  that  pays  more  than  $1  an  hour." 

Mr.  Perot.  That's  right. 

Senator  Boxer.  Basically,  that's  what  you're  telling  us. 

Mr.  Perot.  Let  me  just  net  it  out,  if  I  may. 

Senator  Boxer.  Please. 

Mr.  Perot.  Let  me  give  you  a  specific  case  because  I  think  this 
brings  it  down. 

There's  a  lady  named  Molly  James  in  Patterson,  New  Jersey. 
She's  the  lady  I  talked  about  earlier  that,  after  working  for  33 
years  in  an  outfit  called  Universal  Manufacturing — ^you  don't  have 
fluorescent  lights  here.  We  don't  think  a  lot  about  the  ballast — ^b- 
a-1-l-a-s-t — in  a  fluorescent  light,  but  it  won't  work  without  it. 

This  lady  had  good,  honest,  decent  work  for  33  years  making  bal- 
lasts for  fluorescent  lights.  She  finally  was  making  $7.91  an  hour. 
Her  company  was  bought  by  the  Drexell  Burnham  junk  bond  peo- 
ple in  1986.  Drexell  and  its  partners  put  the  company  heavily  in 
debt,  kept  37  percent  of  the  company  and  paid  themselves  huge 
fees. 

We  just  sat  here  and  watched  that  and  played  Lawrence  Welk 
music  while  it  was  happening — ^"Wunnerful,  Wunnerful, 
Wunnerful" — while  we  did  one  of  the  dumbest  things  we've  ever 
done  in  our  country,  the  junk  bond  fiasco.  The  American  people 
paid  for  that  one  when  the  banks  and  the  savings  and  loans  and 
all  those  things  rolled  over. 

On  June  30,  1989,  the  Drexell  Burnham  people  closed  the  plant 
and  moved  it  to  Mexico.  Molly  was  58,  was  offered  a  job  lifting 
heavy  boxes.  She  couldn't  lift  the  boxes.  She  lost  her  job  and  does 
not  have  a  job  as  of  several  weeks  ago.  I  just  checked. 

In  Mexico,  the  plant  was  opened.  A  lady  named  Rosa  Vasquez, 
age  26 — now  I  just  said  something  very  important.  Molly  is  58. 
Rosa  is  26.  Everybody  that  opens  a  new  plant  in  this  country,  that 
comes  in  from  overseas — let's  assume  you  build  a  car  plant  in  the 
United  States.  Go  look  at  the  age  of  the  workers.  They're  all  in 
their  20's.  They're  young.  They're  healthy.  Retirement  is  a  zillion 
years  off.  The  health  care  is  down  low,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera. 

You  go  into  Detroit  and  see  these  guys  in  their  mid-50's  that  are 
working  on  cars.  Their  wrists  are  gone.  That's  the  most  common 
thing.  I  m  sorry  the  Senator  is  not  here. 

I  was  just  talking  about  the  wrists  problem  in  Detroit. 

The  Chairman.  Right. 

Mr.  Perot.  I  was  talking  about  the  young  worker  you  hire  in  a 
new  plant.  So  anybody  who  just  wants  to  make  money,  we've  got 
Rosa  here,  26  years  old.  Now  Molly  was  making  $7.91  an  hour. 
Rosa  makes  $59  a  week.  That's  with  everything  fully  loaded.  She 
has  a  husband  and  two  children.  She  lives  in  a  one-room,  10-by- 
12  foot  shack.  Molly  had  finally  gotten  a  6-room  house,  very  mod- 
est. There's  no  plumbing  in  her  house.  There's  no  electricity.  They 
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have  one  kerosene  lamp.  They  have  an  outdoor  toilet.  There's  no 
road  to  the  house  and  chickens  and  pigs  wander  freely  in  the  area. 
Everything  Rosa  makes  goes  just  to  feed  and  clothe  her  two  chil- 
dren. These  are  people  living  like  you  saw  people  live  in  the  De- 
pression if  you  were  alive  that  long  ago. 

Nobody  will  hire  Molly.  She  has  no  health  insurance. 

You'd  love  Molly  because  when  you  talk  to  Molly,  she  doesn't 
whine,  she  doesn't  complain.  She  makes  it  clear  she's  going  to 
make  it.  God  bless  her,  she's  climbing  the  cliflT,  at  her  age. 

Well,  what  happened  to  the  company.  We've  got  Molly  out  of 
work.  We've  got  Rosa  doing  slave  labor  in  Mexico.  But  what  about 
the  junk  bond  Idngs?  Here's  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Profits  soared  after  moving  to  Mexico.  Does  that  sound  like 
AmeriMex?  The  company  went  public.  It  had  record  profits  in  1991. 
And  Molly  and  people  like  her  have  the  scars  to  prove  it.  The  junk 
bond  kings  cashed  in  again. 

Now  the  chairman  of  this  company  gets  married  pretty  fi'e- 
quently  and  in  one  of  his  last  divorce  proceedings,  they  kind  of  out- 
lined his  net  worth.  His  former  wife  described  their  life.  Now 
please  contrast  his  life  to  Molly's  and  Rosa's  and  remember  where 
the  tax  base  is — it  was  with  Molly,  not  with  the  junk  bond  king. 

The  chairman  lives  in  a  $4  million  mansion  in  Bel  Air,  Califor- 
nia. They  took  vacations  in  1  year  to  Australia,  Hong  Kong,  China, 
Japan,  Paris,  and  London.  They  flew  on  the  Concorde.  They  stayed 
in  the  best  hotels  and  they  ate  at  the  finest  restaurants. 

Does  this  remind  you  of  Marie  Antoinette  when  she  said,  let 
them  eat  cake?  You  know  what  happened  as  a  result  of  that.  This 
is  not  the  right  thing  to  do.  And  I  ask  you  this — is  this  21st  cen- 
tury capitalism?  No.  This  is  17th  century  capitalism. 

Is  this  anything  our  great  country  wants  to  be  a  part  of?  No.  Do 
we  want  to  be  a  Third  World  nation?  No.  Do  we  want  to  be  a  Na- 
tion that  can't  defend  ourselves?  No. 

And  if  this  is  the  future  we  legislate  for  our  people,  then  I  just 
have  this  to  say — God  help  the  ordinary  citizen  because  he  or  she 
are  straws  in  the  wind.  They  cannot  create  their  jobs,  but  they  are 
the  world's  most  productive  workers  right  now. 

Now  isn't  it  interesting  that  our  work  force  just  won  the  Oscar 
for  productivity  and  yet,  our  people  are  out  of  work  and  being 
downgraded  into  lower  paying  jobs  because  of  bad  Government 
policies? 

Senator  Boxer.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  my  time  and  I  have 
yet  to  ask  a  question.  But  I  did  elicit  a  very  important,  I  think, 
statement  from  Mr.  Perot.  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  my  question. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead.  Please. 

Senator  Boxer.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Perot,  I  don't  know  if  you  saw 
this  cover  story  in  Business  Week,  April  19,  1993.  It's  the  "Mexican 
Worker — Smart,  Motivated,  Cheap  and  a  Potent  New  Economic 
Force  to  be  Reckoned  With." 

One  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  NAFTA  that  we  hear  repeatedly 
is  that  NAFTA  will  make  Mexico  wealthy  and  the  people  there 
wealthy  and  they'll  be  able  to  buy  our  exports.  In  any  event,  I 
would  like  to  read  you  just  one  little  paragraph  and  ask  for  your 
comment: 
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Traditional  free  market  thinking  embedded  in  NAFTA  maintains  that  job  growth 
in  Mexico  makes  for  a  more  prosperous  region,  while  slowing  migration  to  the  north. 
That  prosperity  will  increase  the  appetite  for  U.S.  exports,  thus  preserving  high- 
wage  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

But  now,  a  growing  chorus  of  NAFTA  opponents  argues  that  Mexico's  industrial 
policy  creates  an  unlevel  playing  field.  With  the  government  holding  down 
salaries — 

As  you  have  pointed  out — 

And  keeping  a  tight  grip  on  unions,  critics  say,  Mexico  will  suck  in  the  jobs  all 
right,  but  witn  wages  held  down,  Mexicans  can  afford  to  buy  little  of  what  they 
make.  That  could  spell  delayed  gratification  for  Mexicans  and  the  U.S.  exporters 
who  await  their  prosperity. 

Could  you  comment  on  this  argument  that  pro-NAFTA  people 
give  us  that  the  Agreement  will  be  great  because  the  Mexicans  will 
be  so  wealthy  and  they'll  buy  our  exports? 

Mr.  Perot.  Those  arguments,  as  my  grandson  would  say,  are 
"bootiful." 

Senator  Boxer.  Are,  what? 

Mr.  Perot.  Bootiful.  The  point  is,  they  assume — a  lot  of  these 
studies  they  do  assume  full  employment.  We  don't  have  full  em- 
ployment. They  assume  that  the  minute  you  lose  a  job,  you  get  an- 
other comparable  paying  job. 

So  these  studies  done  by  economists,  if  you  take  them  apart  one 
by  one,  and  at  a  later  time,  I  can  get  organized  and  we  can  take 
them  apart  one  by  one,  if  we  have  to.  But  you  put  your  finger  right 
on  it. 

They're  going  to  devalue  the  peso  once  this  thing  is  done.  That's 
going  to  tilt  the  deck  even  further  in  their  favor.  They  are  fo- 
cused— let's  go  back  to  this  point  I  made  earlier.  Thirty-six  percent 
of  the  people  own  over  50  percent  of  Mexico's  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct. Who's  going  to  get  rich? 

The  Chairman.  Thirty-six  percent. 

Mr.  Perot.  Yes.  Those  are  the  people  they  brought  into  the  room 
and  wanted  $25  million  apiece  from,  because  they'd  done  so  much 
for  them.  And  then  one  of  them  was  shrewd  enough  to  leak  it  to 
the  paper,  and  they  didn't  have  to  write  the  check.  So  that  tells  you 
the  Mexicans  are  not  slow.  At  least  the  guy  that  writes  the  check 
is  not  slow. 

But  the  point  is  the  money  is  going  to  a  handful  of  people.  The 
money  is  not  being  distributed  fairly  and  equitably  among  the  work 
force.  The  people  are  being  asked  to  work  for  next  to  nothing. 

In  a  minute,  I  will  dig  this  picture  out  of  the  living  conditions 
of  a  Mexican  worker  right  next  to  a  United  States  automobile 
plant.  It  will  break  your  heart. 

Senator  Boxer.  So  you  don't  think  that  the  workers  can  afford 
to  buy  a  great  deal  of  exports  from  our  country? 

Mr.  Perot.  I'm  glad  you  pinned  me  down  on  that.  Now,  let's  as- 
sume you  and  I  are  Mexican  workers  and  something  wonderful  has 
happened  and  we've  gotten  beyond  Rosa's  state  and  we  can  buy 
something.  We're  probably  going  to  buy  a  radio.  That  will  be  made 
in  China,  all  right?  And  then  we'll  finally  upscale  a  little  bit  and 
buy  a  TV.  That  will  be  made  in  China  or  Japan.  Then,  if  we're 
going  to  buy  clothes,  which  we'll  be  buying  all  along,  those  will  be 
made  probably  in  Guatemala,  because  that's  one  of  the  cheapest 
places  to  make  clothes  or  you  can  make  clothes  pretty  cheap  in 
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Mexico.  Then  let's  say  we're  ready  to  buy  a  car.  Finally,  we  sort 
of  hit  our  stride. 

Next,  we'd  want  a  house,  right?  Now  we've  got  our  clothing. 
We've  got  stuff  in  our  house.  Everything  we  bought  for  our  house 
is  made  in  Mexico  or  somewhere  else. 

Then  we  got  our  clothing.  That  can  be  made  in  Mexico  now,  or 
somewhere  else. 

Now  we're  getting  our  house.  That  will  be  made  in  Mexico  or 
somewhere  else.  And  that  will  be  built  in  Mexico  by  Mexican  labor. 
Pretty  simple.  Now  we're  finally  ready  to  make  our  first  big  pur- 
chase, a  car. 

All  the  car  plants  are  in  Mexico.  What  are  we  going  to  buy  from 
the  United  States?  Just  say,  OK,  guys,  give  me  the  Hst  of  stuff 
they're  going  to  buy. 

Let's  say  they  go  to  Tiffany's  and  buy  jewelry.  Well,  that  was 
made  in  Europe.  That's  just  the  36  folks.  Let's  say,  well,  they  can 
go  to  Aspen  and  ski.  Well,  we're  back  to  the  36  folks  again. 

Now  keep  in  mind,  do  we  want  to  be  in  the  entertainment — ^you 
say,  well,  they  could  go  to  Disney  World.  We're  probably  back  to 
less  than  a  thousand  people  that  can  afford  that  trip. 

But  the  facts  are  we  are  not  in  the  business  of  entertaining  the 
world.  We  have  got  to  go  back  into  the  business  of  being  the  lead- 
ing manufacturer  in  the  world  with  the  words,  Made  in  the  USA, 
the  world's  standard  for  excellence.  If  I  could  have  one  wish  for  this 
whole  group  up  here,  I'd  say,  let's  focus  on  that  because  then  we 
get  the  pump  going  again  and  then  we  get  people  to  work  again 
and  then  the  tax  base  is  solid  again. 

We  are  a  very  caring,  generous  people  and  we  want  to  do  so 
much  for  so  many  people.  But  let's  take  the  greatest  person  you 
ever  knew,  who  was  the  most  generous  person  you  ever  knew,  and 
he  went  broke.  He  couldn't  help  anybody,  right? 

I  challenge  us  to  stay  rich  so  that  we  can  help  people  all  over 
the  world.  We  can't  do  as  much  for  Russia  now  as  we'd  like  to.  But 
we  want  to  and  that's  a  wonderful  thing  in  our  country. 

We  can't  do  as  much  for  people  in  i^rica  as  we'd  like  to,  but  we 
want  to.  Let's  get  back  to  where  we  could.  We  used  to  be  there.  We 
can  go  back  there. 

Senator  Boxer.  Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Perot.  And  that  helps  our  people,  too.  If  you  want  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  inner  cities,  put  people  back  to  work. 

Let's  talk  about  inner-city  jobs  for  a  minute  because  I'm  tired  of 
the  inner-city  people  being  ridden  hard  and  put  up  wet.  Now  that's 
a  horse  term.  The  least  you  can  do  for  a  horse  after  you  ride  him 
is  wipe  him  off. 

See,  everybody  rides  the  inner-city  people,  makes  all  these 
speeches  and  what  have  you,  so  on  and  so  forth.  But  when  the  dust 
clears,  we  enact  policies  that  make  sure  they  have  no  chance.  They 
have  no  chance. 

If  we  want  to  revitalize  the  inner  cities,  we've  got  to  put  jobs 
there.  And  those  are  the  jobs  most  vulnerable  to  going  somewhere 
else  around  the  world.  And  then  to  take  taxpayer  money  to  create 
a  job  that  we  just  sent  south,  we  ought  to  make  that  part  of  the 
trade  deal.  For  every  job  they  send  south,  they  have  to  give  us  so 
much  to  create  a  new  one,  or  something,  because  to  ask  the  people 
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who  still  have  a  job  to  give  up  their  money  to  create  jobs  that  were 
lost  because  of  bad  Government  policies,  makes  no  sense. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Faircloth. 

Senator  Faircloth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Perot,  vou  held  up  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  listed  an  ar- 
ticle where  tne  President  had  hired  agents  from  Mexico  who  had 
been  appointed  into  the  Clinton  administration.  You  didn't  name 
them  and  I  wish  you  would. 

In  the  campaign,  President  Clinton  was  critical  of  having  reg- 
istered foreign  agents  involved  as  trade  officials.  Do  you  think  the 
appointment  of  registered  foreign  agents  is  the  kind  of  change  we 
were  led  to  believe  we  would  see  from  President  Clinton  and  the 
administration? 

Would  you  name  the  people  that  you  held  up  and  what  they've 
been  appointed  to? 

Mr.  Perot,  All  right,  sir.  I  like  to  stay  out  of  personalities,  but 
I'm  your  witness. 

This  Barshefsky,  nominee  for  trade  post,  has  clients  in  Mexico, 
Canada  and  Japan — B-a-r-s-h-e-f-s-k-y. 

Tarullo — ^T-a-r-u-1-l-o — Mexican  advisor  on  NAFTA,  is  expected  to 
run  the  U.S.  Trade  Office. 

Those  are  the  two  I  held  out. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  just  yield,  too?  You  mentioned  a 
former  trade  ambassador  tnat's  been  hired  at  some  very  princely 
sum  per  month.  Do  you  recall  who  that  is? 

Mr.  Perot.  Yes.  That's  the  fellow  that  used  to  be  a  Senator.  I 
think  he  was  in  the  Cabinet  at  one  time.  He's  from  Tennessee,  I 
believe.  Roth?  Is  that  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Faircloth.  Well,  now,  in  the  campaign.  President  Clin- 
ton was  critical  of  having  these  registered  foreign  agents  involved 
as  trade  officials.  Would  you  care  to  give  us  your  opinion  on  what's 
happening  now  and  why  it's  happening? 

Mr.  Perot.  I  think  once  you  get  inside  this  environment  and  you 
look  at  all  the  pressures  that  are  on  the  President  day  in  and  day 
out,  and  you've  got  all  these  people  that  are  working  on  his  transi- 
tion team  who  were  foreign  agents,  and  then  you  have  this  thing 
that  came  up,  and  this  is  one  of  my  least  favorite  things. 

Anybody  that  joins  the  President  in  his  Cabinet  has  taken  a 
pledge  not  to  lobby  for  a  foreign  government  for  5  years  after  he 
leaves.  Now  how  many  of  you  kept  your  New  Year's  resolutions? 
How  many  of  you  have  known  a  friend  that  drank  too  much  that 
said  he  wouldn't  and  started  again?  That's  what  a  pledge  is.  A 
pledge  has  no  legal  recourse. 

Now  out  where  people  work — one  of  my  favorite  places  to  go  is 
up  in  Dennison,  Texas.  This  is  Eisenhower's  birthplace.  Everybody 
just  works  hard  in  Dennison,  just  plain  Texas  people,  farmers,  just 
working  9  to  5,  just  trying  to  make  a  living,  in  Dolly  Parton's 
terms.  They  saw  through  that  just  like  that. 

And  then,  finally,  one  of  them  stopped  me — this  is  the  same  guy 
that  stopped  me  a  couple  of  months  earlier  and  said,  Ross,  did  you 
ever  know  a  rich  economist?  I  said,  why  do  you  ask?  He  says,  well, 
they're  making  all  these  theories  and  everything,  but  I'm  just  won- 
dering if  any  of  them  ever  got  rich  with  their  theories. 
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I  thought,  that  showed  an  interesting  insight  from  just  a  plain 
man.  But  then  he  raised  this  point.  He  said,  what  part  of  the  lob- 
bying money  comes  from  foreign  governments  versus  foreign  com- 
panies and  individuals?  And  I  said,  I  don't  know,  but  I'll  find  out 

for  you.  1  1  1    • 

Eighty  percent  of  the  lobbying  money  from  foreign  lobbyists 
comes  from  companies  and  individuals.  He  left  the  door  80  percent 
open.  He  probably  didn't  know  it,  but  he  did.  And  the  American 
people  are  now  figuring  that  out.  They'd  just  rather  say,  just  keep 
the  game  going.  Don't  con  us.  Don't  manipulate  us. 

The  biggest  theme  I  hear  is,  for  God's  sakes,  Ross,  tell  them  in 
Washington,  don't  whitewash  stuff.  This  was  whitewash.  I  don't 
know  if  it  was  intended  to  be  whitewash. 

Sears,  Roebuck  has  a  new  paint  called  Toughguard  that  lasts  for 
the  life  of  your  house.  People  want  lifetime  paint.  Don't  give  us 
whitewash.  Give  us  the  real  thing.  I'm  not  saying  it  will  last,  but 
at  this  point,  I'm  having  it  put  on  my  house  to  see  because  it  might 
last  and  that  beats  painting  it  every  other  year. 

So  the  people  want  real  solutions,  not  sham  solutions.  These  re- 
form bills  going  through  Congress  are  a  disgrace.  This  one  that  is 
going  through  that  the  New  York  Times  had  a  leading  editorial  on, 
they  called  it  "Indecent  Disposal."  And  it's  obvious  what  that  title 
was  a  take-off  on.  It  was  on  the  movie,  "Indecent  Proposal." 

But  the  point  is  this  reform  bill  going  through  Congress  was 
weaker  than  the  reform  bill  President  Clinton  got  passed  when  he 
was  governor  of  Arkansas.  It  would  be  better  from  the  people's 
point  of  view — just  don't  have  reform.  Look  at  them.  Laugh  at 
them.  Say,  suckers,  we're  going  to  stiff-arm  you.  Or  give  them  real 
reform.  They  really  want  reform.  There's  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Faircloth.  Mr.  Perot. 

Mr.  Perot.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Faircloth.  I've  been  in  business  since  1948.  Met  a  pay- 
roll every  Friday  since  1948. 

Mr.  Perot.  Right. 

Senator  Faircloth.  Since  1960,  I  cannot  remember  a  time  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  has  convened  and  adjourned  that  they  didn't  go 
home  and  leave  it  more  difficult  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Perot.  Right. 

Senator  Faircloth.  In  one  way  or  another,  they  increase  the  tax. 
They  added  one  more  rule,  one  more  regulation.  For  32  years  that 
I  have  watched  it,  every  time,  it  gets  worse.  Could  you  contradict 
the  statement? 

Mr.  Perot.  No,  sir.  I  support  your  statement.  You're  dead  accu- 
rate. 

Now,  if  your  company's  big  enough,  you  can  hire  enough  bureau- 
crats to  fill  out  all  those  forms.  But  let's  go  back  to  when — see,  I 
started  by  myself.  Everybody  thought  my  idea  was  so  bad,  nobody 
would  lend  me  money  or  buy  my  stock.  But  I  just  had  to  try  it.  And 
thank  goodness  it  worked. 

But,  see,  I  wasn't  burdened  with  all  the  stuff  that  a  start-up 
company  would  be  burdened  with  today.  The  only  money  I  had — 
we  lived  off  my  paycheck.  My  wife  taught  school  and  we  never 
cashed  her  check,  so  we  had  money  in  the  bank.  And  the  young 
people     sitting    back    there    today,     save    money.     Now    that's 
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unfashionable  in  our  country,  but  if  you  save  money  and  pay  for 
what  you've  got,  when  you  get  it,  you  don't  have  to  pay  interest. 

We  nad  that  money  in  the  bank.  We  used  that.  But  1  was  free 
to  spend  my  time  building  the  company,  as  you  were  as  a  young 
man.  Right?  Now  when  I  look  at  all  the  stuff  that  the  small  busi- 
nessman has  to  fill  out  today,  I  just  wonder  why  he  even  tries. 

Senator  Faircloth.  So  many  of  them  aren't  trying. 

Mr.  Perot.  Well,  here's  the  good  part,  though.  See,  if  you  want 
to  jumpstart  our  economy,  and  we  all  do,  there's  one  way  to  do  it 
and  that's  with  the  small  businessman.  Companies  with  25  or  less 
employees  created  over  100  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  last  10  years, 
in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles. 

If  we  will  ever  set  them  free,  if  we  will  ever  go  back  to  some  pret- 
ty basic  stuff — but  we  will  put  a  burden  on  every  few  months  and 
then  we  do  a  trade  deal  with  China,  with  Thailand,  with  Mexico, 
or  somewhere  there  are  no  burdens  and  little  wonder  that  these 
people  finally  either  go  out  of  business  or  go  somewhere  where 
there  are  no  rules. 

Now  let's  assume  I'm  making  clothing  in  Los  Angeles  and  you're 
just  harassing  me  all  day,  every  day.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

There  is  a  man  who  makes  fashion-quality  clothes  in  Dallas.  He 
cares  so  much  about  his  female  workers,  he  pays  them  $12.50  an 
hour.  That's  not  bad  for  sewing.  I  don't  know  anybody  else  that 
pays  that  well.  He  cared  so  much  about  them,  he  let  them  work 
at  home  so  that  they  could  be  with  their  children.  And  the  Federal 
Government  passed  so  many  laws,  he  couldn't  do  that  any  more, 
so  he  took  it  all  to  Mexico. 

I  rest  my  case. 

Now,  I'm  going  to  pass  this  around.  This  is  my  only  copy.  But 
this  is  the  worker's  home  in  the  shadow  of  an  automobile-making 
plant.  This  is  in  U.S.  News.  But  you  just  start  that  around  over 
there.  I  want  you  to  see  how  the  people  live  down  south. 

Now  you  think  about  that.  That's  the  way  our  people  would  be 
living  if  they  don't  have  a  job. 

Senator  Faircloth.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Campbell. 

OPENING  COMMENTS  OF  SENATOR  BEN  NIGHTHORSE 

CAMPBELL 

Senator  Campbell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Last  term,  I  was  one — in  fact,  I  was  the  only  one  from  our  dele- 
gation that  opposed  what  was  then  called  fast  track.  And  the  rea- 
sons really,  most  of  them  have  been  articulated  by  Mr.  Perot.  I  got 
a  lot  of  heat  from  the  NFIB  and  from  the  National  Chamber  and 
from  the  National  Retailers  Association  and  many  of  the  groups 
that  wanted  to  see  fast  track  proceed  and  wanted  to  see  NAFTA 
proceed. 

It  became  kind  of,  frankly,  a  major  issue  in  my  campaign  last 
year.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  Colorado  Ross  Perot  organization  en- 
dorsed me  and  helped  me  get  elected.  So  thanks  a  lot.  I  appreciate 
that. 

[Laughter.l 

But  I  think  vou  brought  a  lot  of  information,  intelligent,  well 
thought-out  information,  that  many  of  us,  very  frankly,  already 
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knew,  or  at  least  had  a  pretty  good  idea  about  it,  based  on  some 
of  the  things  that  we've  been  hearing  and  reading. 

Someone  here  on  our  committee  can  correct  me,  but  it's  my  un- 
derstanding that  every  foreign  trade  ambassador  that  is  now  re- 
tired, with  the  exception  of  Clayton  Yeutter,  every  one  for  the  last 
20  years  is  now  working  for  a  foreign  interest  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. Clayton  Yeutter  was  the  only  one  and  became  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  then  ran  the  National  Republican  Party.  But  all 
the  rest  of  them  are  working  for  a  foreign  interest. 

It's  also  my  understanding  that  over  100  foreign  countries  have 
full-time  lobbyists  in  this  town,  and  over  100  Japanese  companies 
have  full-time  lobbyists  in  this  town,  hiring  many  former  U.S.  Sen- 
ators and  high-level  administrative  aides,  and  so  on. 

So  I'd  like  to  point  out  from  Mr.  Faircloth's  statement  that  this 
isn't  just  a  problem  with  the  present  administration,  with  Presi- 
dent Clinton.  This  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Perot.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Campbell.  And  I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  imply  that 
this  has  just  come  up  with  President  Clinton. 

Mr.  Perot.  No. 

Senator  Campbell.  He  may  have  appointed  some  people  that 
needed  to  be  researched  a  little  better,  but  this  has  gone  on 

Mr.  Perot.  No,  this  is  the  way  it's  done.  This  is  the  way  it's 
done.  I  think  it  looks  normal  here,  but  it  doesn't  look  normal  back 
home,  right?  When  you  go  to  Colorado,  they  see  through  it,  don't 

they? 

Senator  Campbell.  I  think  many  of  us  think  it's  wrong,  grass- 
roots people  and  many  of  us  in  office  here.  But,  frankly,  I'm  not  a 
constitutional  expert.  I've  heard  people  say,  well,  if  you  tried  to  put 
too  many  limits  on  what  they  can  do  once  the/re  out  of  office  or 
once  they're  out  of  the  administration,  that  would  be  tested  in 
courts  and  it  would  be  declared  unconstitutional  because  in  Amer- 
ica, you  have  the  right  to  earn  a  living  the  way  you  want,  and  so 
on.  I  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen  if  we  put  more  restric- 
tions on  them. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  one  just  specific  question  on  your  feeling 
about  NAFTA  as  it  relates  to  illegal  immigration. 

In  California,  Arizona,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  we  have,  as  you 
know,  huge  numbers  of  people  coming  north.  They're  coming  north 
to  try  to  find  a  little  better  lifestyle,  to  try  to  find  jobs.  It  creates 
some  terrific  problems  for  us,  as  you  know,  coming  from  a  border 
State. 

I'd  like  to  know  how  we  try  to  stabilize  the  Mexican  economy  to 
create  jobs  down  there  so  that  we  slow  this  illegal  immigration 
problem  and  at  the  same  time,  don't  export  our  factories  and  jobs 
down  there.  How  do  we  help  them  so  that  we  reach  some  kind  of 
an  economic  balance  and  can  move  forward  in  some  kind  of  inter- 
action between  the  countries  and  manufacturing,  without  shooting 
ourselves  in  the  foot  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Perot.  All  right,  sir,  let  me  take  them  both. 

The  constitutional  problem  in  terms  of  getting  rid  of-— now,  in 
speaking  for  millions  of  people,  and  I  know  I'm  speaking  accu- 
rately. If  I  need  to  back  it  up,  I  can  back  it  up.  They  want  to  get 
rid  of  foreign  lobbyists,  no  ifs,  ands,  and  buts.  There  are  few  things 
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more  popular  out  there  at  the  grassroots  level,  other  than  paying 
our  bills,  balancing  the  budget,  and  getting  our  country's  financial 
house  back  in  order. 

There  is  zero  interest  in  more  fancy  spending.  You're  sensing 
that,  I  know,  when  you  go  home. 

Now,  let's  go  to  the  constitutional  problem  of  getting  rid  of  for- 
eign lobbyists. 

I'd  be  glad  to  pay  the  lawyers.  I  will  put  together  your  plan  that 
is  absolute  bullet-proof  on  that  issue.  That  is  the  biggest — that  is 
even  bad  whitewash.  If  that's  the  best  argument  they've  got,  these 
guys  better  start  digging  a  deep  bunker  because  that  ain't  no  argu- 
ment at  all. 

[Laughter.] 

Now  let  me  give  you  another  one. 

What  if  I  had  come  in  here  this  morning  and  said,  it's  the  day 
after  the  war  in  the  Middle  East.  No,  I'm  going  to  go  to  World  War 
II  because  this  is  not  fair  to  Greneral  Schwartzkoff.  We're  put  it  into 
an  historical  perspective.  It's  the  day  after  the  war.  World  War  II, 
and  I  come  before  the  Senate  and  I  say,  I  feel  it  is  my  obligation 
to  tell  you  members  of  this  chamber  that  General  McArthur  has 
gone  to  work  for  the  Japanese  and  Greneral  Eisenhower  has  gone 
to  work  for  the  Grermans.  What  would  your  reaction  be?  Treason, 
right?  Treason.  Any  question? 

Senator  Bennett.  I'd  want  to  know  what  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  Perot.  No,  no.  To  rebuild  their  military.  To  rebuild  their 
military. 

Senator  Bennett.  That's  different  from  the  trade  war. 

Mr.  Perot.  Well,  could  we  stay  on  my  question?  Let's  just  stay 
this  narrow. 

Now  isn't  it  interesting  that  we  hold  our  military  to  this  very 
high  standard.  Read  about  treason  in  the  Constitution,  It  does  not 
say  military  treason.  Treason  is  just  a  word.  Now  I  consider  this 
economic  treason.  You  may  disagree  with  me  and  that's  the  great 
part  about  a  fi^ee  society.  But  I  think  it's  obscene  for  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  Japan,  make  two  20-minute 
speeches,  put  $2  million  in  his  pocket,  and  collect  several  million 
dollars  for  his  library. 

That  sends  a  signal  to  everybody  that's  still  back  here  working, 
every  staffer,  every  elected  official,  every  career  employee.  Don  t 
punch  these  guys  around.  They  may  invite  you  over  some  day. 

Now,  at  a  lower  level,  the  staffs  get  sent  over,  different  people 
get  different  things.  Now,  then,  look  at  what  the  average  citizen 
coughs  up  every  year  to  keep  a  former  President  living  in  regal 
splendor  in  our  country  surrounded  by  security.  Look  at  the  retire- 
ment plans  of  our  former  Federal  officials.  They  dwarf  those  of  the 
people  in  the  private  sector.  We  have  created  all  of  that  so  that 
they  never  have  to  compromise.  Then  they  go  right  out  and  cash 
in. 

Now,  maybe  up  here,  it's  all  right  to  come  up,  get  the  credentials, 
get  the  insight,  get  the  contacts,  be  paid  a  premium  while  you're 
here. 

Look  at  what  percent  of  your  constituents  make  $133,000  bucks 
a  year.  Almost  none.  Look  at  which  of  your  constituents  have  your 
retirement  plan.  Almost  none.  And  then,  when  you  leave,  go  in  for 
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$300,000  to  $500,000  a  year  as  a  foreign  lobbyist  and  ship  jobs 

overseas. 

I  don't  think  you'll  ever  educate  the  working  American  that  this 
makes  sense,  that  this  is  a  person — I've  heard  the  arguments.  Gee, 
Ross,  we  have  to  make  a  living.  Well,  so  does  a  bricklayer.  We  all 
have  to  make  a  living.  But  it's  really  important  that  the  people  who 
are  here  in  Washington  set  the  highest  standards  of  ethical  behav- 
ior for  our  country. 

Let  me  give  you  one  closing  comment  on  this. 

If  a  poHce  officer  goes  to  a  7-11  store  and  picks  up  a  package  of 
gum,  we'd  fire  him,  discipline  him,  and  lord  knows  what  else.  We 
hold  him  to  a  very  high  standard  of  conduct.  And  vet,  we  can  have 
a  senior  member  of  Congress  accused  of  taking  $55,000  worth  of 
stamps  and  turn  them  into  cash.  And  that's  just  a  congressional 
privilege.  Do  you  think  that  sells  down  where  the  rubber  meets  the 
road?  No.  No,  it  won't. 

How  do  we  stabilize  Mexico?  I  think  we  start  with  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper,  start  with  a  new  trade  agreement.  I  have  ten  principles 
I  would  suggest. 

Number  one,  it's  got  to  be  good  for  the  American  economy  and 
it's  got  to  stabihze  the  jobs,  wages,  and  benefits  of  American  work- 
ers, or  we  can't  be  a  part  of  it. 

Number  two,  Mexican  workers'  wages  are  going  to  have  to  go  up, 
or  it  will  never  work.  The  Canadian  trade  agreement  will  work  be- 
cause our  wages  are  about  the  same.  We  cannot  make  Mexico  an 
export  platform  into  the  United  States  for  nations  all  over  the 
world  because  of  its  cheap  labor. 

We  will  not  violate  the  sovereignty  of  either  nation. 

These  side  agreements  where  we're  going  to  have  people  going 
down  and  checking  the  rivers  and  checking  the  pollution  and 
checking  the  union  laws,  do  you  really  think  the  Mexicans  are 
going  to  let  you  do  that  after  you  sign  these  agreements?  No.  You 
know  how  sensitive  Mexico  is  to  its  sovereignty. 

We  don't  lessen  the  legal  constitutional  rights  of  U.S.  citizens  as 
we  have  in  this  appeals  agreement. 

We  do  not  diminish  the  health  and  safety  of  either  nation,  as  we 
are  in  this  agreement. 

We  do  not  diminish  the  environment  of  either  nation.  And  we  are 
certainly  diminishing  theirs  and  it  will  diminish  ours  because  the 
wind  blows  from  the  south. 

We  have  an  agreement  that  is  enforceable.  It  is  negotiated  and 
administered  with  complete  and  ensured  integrity  in  the  open,  not 
in  secret.  It's  a  part  of  a  coherent,  long-term,  U.S.  trade  strategy. 
I  should  have  said  that  first. 

Now  we  tend  to  do  something  here,  something  here,  something 
here,  something  here,  something  here,  and  then  we  look  at  all  the 
pieces  and  they  didn't  work. 

Study  MITI.  I  beg  you  to  study  MITI.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
spending  a  day  in  MITI.  Their  best  and  brightest  students  in  the 
university,  the  highest  honor  you  can  have  is  to  go  to  MITI.  And 
boy,  are  they  doing  their  homework. 

Now,  interestingly  enough,  they  had  put  my  company  under  the 
microscope  because  they  considered  it  an  industry  of  the  future, 
which  they  didn't  have  anything.  Then,  when  I  got  there,  and  I  was 
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in  Japan  for  another  reason.  They  invited  me  over  to  spend  a  day 
with  them.  They  wanted  to  pick  my  brain,  whatever  was  left. 

They  knew  more  about  my  company  than  I  did.  They  just  did 
their  homework.  This  is  the  long-term,  coherent  strategy.  Pretty 
basic  stuff,  right? 

Now,  here's  the  fascinating  thing.  They  decided,  well,  let's  go  into 
this  business.  Then  they  said,  well,  gee,  who  is  the  best  person  in 
our  country  to  put  us  in  this  business?  And  they  found  a  young — 
now  this  is  working  the  problem.  This  is  not  putting  out  $12  billion 
to  create  a  summer  job  or  one  job  for  one  person  for  1  year.  They're 
getting  ready  to  play  hardball  for  the  long  term. 

They  found  a  young  man  who  studied  economics  in  Berkeley  who 
was  Japanese.  But  while  he  was  there,  he  had  the  idea  for  the 
palmtop  computer,  the  little  computer  that  fits  in  your  hand,  folds 
open.  He  was  studying  economics.  He  was  not  an  engineer,  but 
guess  what  he  did.  He  hired  the  engineering  professors  at  Berkeley 
to  develop  it  for  him.  Then  he  sold  it  to  a  Japanese  company  and 
when  he  had  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  had  $5  million. 

Then,  while  he  was  over  here,  he  said,  gee,  we've  got  all  these 
computer  magazines  in  the  U,S,  We  don't  have  any  in  Japan.  I'll 
get  the  rights  to  them  and  translate  them  into  Japanese.  He  had 
over  50  percent  of  the  computer  market  magazines. 

Then  he  saw  all  this  software  that  Microsoft  and  all  these  com- 
panies were  developing.  They  didn't  have  that  in  Japan.  He  got 
rights  to  a  lot  of  that,  translated  all  that  in  Japan,  and  had  over 
50  percent  of  that  market. 

Well,  they  found  an  entrepreneur,  right?  And  he  was  their  des- 
ignated hitter.  Then  guess  what  they  did.  They  gave  him  four  men- 
tors. Now  think  when  you  were  a  young  man,  if  you  had  had  this. 

They  gave  him  Mr.  Honda.  He  could  see  him  one  night  a  month. 
That's  the  founder  of  Honda,  He  could  see  Mr,  Murita,  the  founder 
of  Sony,  one  night  a  month.  He  could  see  Mr.  Eto,  the  man  who 
bought  the  7-11  stores  in  this  country,  one  night  a  month.  And  he 
could  see  Mr.  Sabbe,  the  chairman  of  Oriental  Financial  Services, 
one  night  a  month,  and  they  were  his  coaches. 

Just  think  how  many  broken  legs  you  and  I  could  have  avoided 
as  young  men  if  we  had  had  old  gray  lives — they  put  the  pieces  to- 
gether and  now  they're  marching  across  the  desert  to  build  an  inte- 
grated systems  company.  I  can  hardly  wait  15  or  20  years  from 
now  to  see  what  they've  done.  But  that's  a  coherent  plan,  right?  I 
don't  even  hear  people  talking  that  way  in  our  country. 

Senator  Campbell.  I'm  not  sure  if  you  got  through  all  of  your  ten 
points  or  not.  I  kind  of  got  lost, 

Mr.  Perot,  Yes,  sir,  I  did,  I  covered  all  ten.  If  they're  any  good, 
I'll  give  you  a  copy. 

Senator  Campbell,  I'll  tell  you,  very  clearly,  up  until  just  re- 
cently, and  maybe  in  some  circles  still  now,  to  implement  those, 
we'd  take  a  beating  like  you  wouldn't  believe,  being  accused  of 
being  protectionist. 

But  I've  travelled  a  good  number  before  I  ever  got  into  public  of- 
fice and  spent  4  years  in  Japan,  worked  for  a  Japanese  company, 
speak  Japanese. 

Mr.  Perot.  Right. 
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Senator  Campbell.  And  I  know  there's  a  different  mentality. 
When  you  talk  about  balance  and  free  trade  and  all  this  other — 
these  words  that  are  bandied  around,  there's  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  government  is  an  equal  partner  in  helping  Japanese  in- 
dustries, where  we  often  are  at  the  other  end  and  are  the  stum- 
bling blocks  for  American  industries. 

Mr.  Perot.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Campbell.  And  I  saw  that  in  the  years  that  I  lived  in 
Japan.  But  I  think  that  it's  really  being  naive  now  to  think  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  free  trade.  Free  trade  in  Japan  and  many 
countries  means  we  win,  you  lose.  That's  free  trade.  And  fair  trade 
means  the  same  thing — we  win,  you  lose.  It's  a  different  semantics, 
believe  me. 

I  know  that  one  of  our  mistakes  is  not  just  Government.  It's  also 
in  our  industry.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  put  so  much  emphasis  to- 
ward quarterly  profit  margins  and  satisfying  the  stockholders  and 
not  enough,  as  they  do  in  Japan,  in  laying  out  a  20-year  plan,  as 
they  do,  and  what's  good  for  the  Nation  as  it  relates  to  their  com- 
pany. We  tend  to  think,  what's  good  for  our  company  and  the  heck 
with  everybody  else.  Somewhere  along  the  line,  we've  got  to  get 
over  that  from  a  Government  standpoint  and  an  industry  stand- 
point, too. 

But  I  certainly  appreciate  your  testimony  and  found  it  terrificly 
enlightening.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  just  say,  because  I'm  a  little  sensitive 
about  getting  all  the  members  in  in  the  time  we  have  here,  and  I 
don't  want  to  interrupt  what  you're  about  to  say,  but  I  want  to  get 
to  Senator  Bennett. 

I  do  want  to  take  you  up  on  your  offer  to  draft  the  legislation 
that  will  meet  the  test  of  the  Constitution  to  deal  with  this  foreign 
lobbyist  problem. 

Senator  Campbell.  Was  that  to  pay  for  it,  too,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  He  volunteered. 

Mr.  Perot.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he'd  draft  it  and  it  would  stand  the  con- 
stitutional test. 

Mr.  Perot.  We'll  have  a  who's  who  of  the  constitutional  lawyers. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  appreciate  the  offer  and  I  accept  it. 

Mr.  Perot.  They  can  do  that  while  they're  taking  a  nap  because 
it's  not  an  issue  here. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Bennett. 

Senator  Bennett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  like  to  get  back 
to  NAFTA  for  a  minute. 

You've  given  us  a  lot  of  interesting  information  and  handouts.  I 
think  the  main  message  of  this  ad  is  that  the  factories  are  already 
there  in  Mexico.  Much  of  the  material  that  you  are  complaining 
about  is  a  little  bit  after  the  horse  has  left  the  bam  and  you're  se- 
curing and  hammering  on  the  door. 

In  my  opinion,  the  factories  are  in  Mexico  now,  the  production 
is  coming  out  of  Mexico  now,  and  NAFTA  is  about  markets,  not  fac- 
tories. NAFTA  is  about  opening  markets  in  Mexico  for  American 
goods. 

You  said  to  us,  give  me  a  list  of  stuff  that  they'll  buy  from  us. 
I  refer  you  to  the  latest  edition  of  Fortune  magazine,  in  which  you 
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find,  among  other  things,  this  interesting  comment.  Virtually  every 
serious  effort  by  economists  to  model  NAFTA's  effects  has  con- 
cluded that  freer  trade  between  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Canada  will  lift  all  three  economies.  For  the  United  States,  it  will 
mean  adding  roughly  $30  billion  a  year  to  GDP  once  the  treaty  is 
fully  implemented. 

-Ajid  that  statement  is  next  to  a  picture  of  a  factory  in  Mexico, 
the  caption  of  which  is — If  NAFTA  passes,  Ford  would  likely  shift 
production  of  Mercury  Cougars  from  its  Mexico  City  factory  to  a  far 
more  efficient  plant  in  Ohio. 

The  list  of  stuff  you  asked  for  is  on  the  next  page.  Let  me  sum- 
marize it  for  the  group. 

What  the  treaty  will  do  for  12  U.S.  industries,  agriculture — it 
lists  current  exports  at  $2.9  billion  a  year.  It  says  that  that  will 
rise  over  15  percent.  Automobiles  and  trucks,  automotive  parts, 
chemicals,  computers,  household  appliances.  In  every  case,  they 
will  go  up  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  as  the  Mexican  market  is 
opened  up. 

The  factories  you  decry  are  still  there. 

NAFTA's  so-called — ^this  is  in  the  automobile  industry — NAFTA's 
so-called  rules  of  origin  will  be  a  boon  to  Allied  Signal,  TRW,  Dana, 
and  others,  in  the  struggling — this  is  the  key  word  for  our  Chair- 
man who  comes  from  this  part  of  the  country — ^the  struggling  $100 
billion  a  year  U.S.  auto  parts  industry. 

The  treaty  requires  that  62.5  percent  of  a  vehicle's  content  must 
originate  within  the  region  to  be  counted  as  a  North  American- 
made  car  and  thus,  avoid  higher  tariffs.  It's  expected  this  will 
gradually  encourage  some  small  car  production  and  thus,  parts- 
supplied  business  to  move  from  East  Asia  back  to  North  America. 

But  won't  United  States  parts  makers  migrate  to  Mexico  to  avoid 
losing  ground  to  low-wage  competitors  there?  Not  likely.  Mexico's 
600  or  so,  parts-suppliers  cannot  begin  to  match  United  States  effi- 
ciency. And  since  wages  account  for  less  than  15  percent  of  produc- 
tion costs,  often  less  than  the  cost  of  transporting  the  goods,  few 
United  States  auto  component  companies  see  a  need  to  move.  Says 
Dennis  Gormely,  CEO  of  Federal  Mogul,  a  parts-supplier  with 
plants  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  companies  that  can't  com- 
pete in  the  United  States  will  find  no  safe  haven  in  Mexico. 

Now,  the  material  that  you  have  given  us,  I've  been  going 
through  with  great  interest.  This  is  your  publication  that  you  hand- 
ed out  to  this  grroup.  Let  me  quote  from  the  publication.  Quoting 
from,  first,  the  oeginning,  it  talks  about  trying  to  get  information 
about  NAFTA,  and  it  says,  from  U.S.  Labor  Secretary  Robert 
Reich,  we  got  butkus — a  Jewish  word,  as  you  know,  for  nothing, 
possibly  because  his  green,  befuddled  staffers  didn't  understand  the 
question  or  were  too  busy  mimeographing  AFL-CIO  organizing  fly- 
ers. 

U.S.  Trade  Representative  Mickey  Kantor's  people  were  some- 
what better,  although  an  aide  pointed  out  that  Ambassador  Kantor 
hadn't  said  much  about  trade  lately.  So  they  went  to  the  CEO's, 
the  people  you  have  quoted  to  us  as  the  people  who  really  under- 
stand, and  here's  what  they  say  out  of  your  publication. 

Thomas  Walfin,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Pinkerton  Security.  He 
says,  I  was  encouraged  to  see  that  President  Clinton  seems  to  favor 
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NAFTA.  I  hope  we  won't  lose  the  good  work  and  momentum  we've 
built  up  over  the  last  2  years.  The  treaty  can  only  be  to  our  benefit. 

J.  P.  Barger,  chairman  of  Dynatechn,  with  3,000  employees,  $480 
million  a  year  in  sales.  One  aspect  of  the  NAFTA  debate  I'd  like 
to  address  is  the  misconception  regarding  wages.  There's  a  per- 
nicious fallacy  running  throughout  the  debate  that  says  cheap 
Mexican  labor  will  suck  the  life  out  of  American  manufacturing. 

But  if  you  look  at  histoid — interesting,  you've  picked  the  same 
analogy  in  your  testimony  nere — after  World  War  II,  there  was  a 
significant  disequilibrium  between  the  wage  rates  of  the  United 
States,  Germany  and  Japan,  between  the  conquerers  and  the  van- 
quished. 

He  goes  on  to  discuss  the  history  and  he  says,  my  sense  is  you'll 
see  wage  parity  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  approxi- 
mately a  decade  if  NAFTA  is  ratified. 

Richard  Snyder,  chairman,  CEO,  Snyder  General  Corporation, 
Dallas,  Texas — ^you  probably  know  him.  He  comes  from  your  area. 

Mr.  Perot.  Never  heard  of  him. 

Senator  Bennett.  6,700  employees,  $800  million  in  sales.  He 
says,  we  do  not  view  the  availability  of  relatively  cheap  labor  as  a 
competitive  advantage  for  Snyder  General.  Our  products  are  mate- 
rial-intensive, with  low  direct  labor  content,  5  to  9  percent  of  cost 
of  sales. 

If  relocating — and  here's  a  quote  I  think  we  can  all  conjure 
with — if  relocating  certain  manufacturing  facilities  to  Mexico  would 
have  been  a  major  opportunity  for  the  company,  we  would  have 
done  it  previously.  He's  talking  about  opening  markets  and  said  it 
will  help. 

Dave  Miller,  president,  CEO,  of  Biomed  in  Warsaw,  Indiana, 
1,700  employees,  out  of  the  magazine  you've  given  us.  He  says, 
much  of  America's  resistance  to  NAFTA  has  come  from  organized 
labor,  and  those  who  suggest  that  American  jobs  will  be  lost,  espe- 
cially to  Mexico. 

This  argument  holds  little  water  when  one  considers  the  immi- 
gration statistics  from  the  1970's  and  1980's.  Then  he  goes  on, 
through  those  statistics,  the  time  is  up,  I'll  quote  his  conclusion — 
most  of  these  immigrants  came  to  America  to  fill  our  lower  paying, 
unskilled  jobs.  Therefore,  millions  of  lower  paying,  especially  man- 
ufacturing, jobs  have  already  been  lost  to  Mexico. 

The  point  I'd  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  point  I  made  in  the  be- 
ginning. The  factories  have  already  gone  to  Mexico.  The  jobs  that 
are  going  to  be  lost  to  Mexico  have  already  been  lost  to  Mexico. 
And  I  am  in  favor  of  NAFTA  because  NAFTA  is  not  about  trans- 
porting factories  to  Mexico.  That's  already  happened.  NAFTA  is 
about  opening  markets  in  Mexico  for  American  goods  that  need  to 
be  sold  there. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I'd  like  you  to  go  ahead  and  respond  to  what's 
been  said  here.  Take  the  time  you  need  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Perot.  Well,  number  one,  we've  just  begun  to  lose  the  fac- 
tories. There  are  factories  in  Mexico.  But  what  I  would  call,  this 
is  a  minor  fingercut  compared  to  what's  going  to  come  after 
NAFTA.  So  the  real  flow  of  factories  to  Mexico  will  occur  after 
NAFTA. 
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Second,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  people  who  are  in  compa- 
nies who  intend  to  build  factories  in  Mexico  after  NAFTA  are  pro- 
moting NAFTA,  the  president  of  this  and  the  president  of  that,  so 
on  and  so  forth,  the  business  roundtable,  because  they're  attracted 
to  the  cheap  labor. 

I  am  a  businessman.  I  am  a  capitalist.  I  am  a  person  who  runs 
companies.  I  am  just  weird.  I  am  a  person  who  cares  a  lot  about 
the  people  in  the  companies.  Interestingly  enough,  that's  the  rea- 
son I  have  my  net  worth.  They  gave  it  to  me  because  of  their  great 
work. 

Senator  Bennett.  Are  you  implying  that  these  executives  don't 
care  about  their  employees? 

Mr.  Perot.  I  can  give  you  a  long  list  of  people  who  just — no.  I've 
sat  in  the  board  meetings. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  want  these  executives  I've  quoted.  Are  you 
implying  that  they  specifically  do  not  care  about  their  employees? 

Mr.  I^ROT.  First  off,  that's  not  my  magazine.  You  kept  saying, 
my  magazine. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  gave  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Perot.  But  only  in  Washington  do  you  take  that  and  twist 
it.  It's  not  my  magazine. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  didn't  get  it  any  place  else. 

Mr.  Perot.  You  talked.  May  I  talk? 

Senator  Bennett.  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  Perot.  Well,  I'm  honored  that  youll  let  me.  This  magazine 
had  an  ad  in  it  and  I  gave  you  those  ads.  This  magazine  is  dedi- 
cated to  having  these  principles  of  NAFTA  put  into  law  and  suc- 
ceed. It  is  a  propaganda  piece  for  NAFTA, 

It  is  not  my  magazine. 

Second,  the  factory  thing  we  covered.  You  had  something  on  par- 
ity, but  it  skipped  me  here.  I  can't  read  my  own  writing  that  I 
wanted  to  comment  on.  Ill  have  to  let  that  go.  What  did  you  say 
about  parity,  or  can  you  remember? 

Senator  Bennett.  I  don't  remember  referring  to  parity.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  markets. 

Mr.  Perot.  Wage  parity. 

Senator  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perot.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Bennett.  Wage  parity  would  rise  in  Mexico  as  it  did  in 
Japan  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Perot.  Thank  you.  All  right.  Each  situation  is  different.  You 
look  at  the  history  in  Mexico.  Germany  and  Japan  never  had  this 
policy  of  devaluation.  They  never  had  this  policy  of  busting  the 
unions.  They've  never  had  the  policy  of  driving  down  workers' 
wages  while  the  currency  was  inflating.  This  is  a  unique  Mexican 
operation  because  so  few  people  control  all  the  wealth  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Don't  expect  the  worker  to  be  treated  with  dignity  and  respect 
in  Mexico. 

Now,  then,  let's  assume  it  does  take  10  years.  I  always  ask  these 
people  who  are  proponents,  I  say,  well,  what  about  this  wage  dis- 
parity? Oh,  they  say,  it  will  be  disruptive.  And  I  say,  how  long? 
They  say,  we  don't  know.  And  I  say,  well,  guess.  They  say,  we  don't 
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know.  I  say,  3  years?  No.  Finally,  it  gets  out  to  12  to  13  years.  Ten 
years.  I'll  settle  for  10  years. 

Well,  we  don't  have  10  years  for  drought  right  now.  Let's  assume 
we  were  liquid.  Let's  assume  we  were  rich.  Let's  assume  that  this 
was  a  good  thing  we  needed  to  do.  Fine. 

What  this  is,  we've  been  outnegotiated  by  our  neighbor.  I  don't 
blame  our  neighbor.  I  blame  us.  I  blame  us. 

I'll  sum  up  everything  we've  said.  You  pick  the  charity  that  you 
want  this  to  go  to,  and  I  pick  the  charity  that  I  want  it  to  go  to, 
and  I'll  bet  that  I'm  right  and  you  bet  that  you're  right.  Ten  years 
from  now,  one  of  us  will  write  the  check  to  the  other  charity.  And 
you  set  the  amount  that  you're  willing  to  bet. 

Senator  Bennett.  My  amount  will  be  substantially  lower  than 
yours. 

Mr.  Perot.  No,  you  set  the  amount.  You  set  the  amount  and 
then  we'll  just  keep  score  on  this  and  see  who  was  right  and  who 
was  wrong,  and  some  good  charity  will  benefit. 

Senator  Bennett.  I'll  take  your  bet. 

Mr.  Perot.  OK  You  set  the  amount  and  it's  done. 

Senator  Bennett.  $10,000. 

Mr.  Perot.  That's  what  we  call  putting  your  money  where  your 
mouth  is.  That's  fine. 

Senator  Bennett.  OK 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  just  say 

Senator  Bennett.  I'm  not  a  gambling  man 

Mr.  Perot.  I'll  put  it  in  a  special  account,  so  if  I  go  broke,  you'll 
be  paid. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Bennett.  I'm  not  a  betting  man,  Mr.  Perot,  but  I'll 
break  my  rule. 

[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  insert  one  fact  into  the  record  at  this 
point  with  respect  to  this  rule  of  origin  on  content  between  the 
three  countries — Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico,  with  re- 
spect to  the  automobile  production.  In  fact,  that  figure  of  62y2  per- 
cent doesn't  kick  in  until  the  year  2002.  We've  got  a  real  problem 
between  now  and  then.  In  fact,  a  substantial  part  of  the  production 
can  come  in  from  overseas.  That's  why  they're  putting  these  maga- 
zines in  Japanese.  They're  not  putting  them  in  Japanese  just  to 
spend  the  money. 

In  any  event,  Senator  Moseley-Braun. 

OPENING  COMMENTS  OF  SENATOR  CAROL  MOSELEY-BRAUN 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  I'd  like  to  congratulate  and  thank  you  for  convening  this 
hearing.  This  is  one  of  the  more  interesting  hearings  we've  had. 
They're  all  interesting  on  this  committee  and  I  have  to  congratu- 
late you  and  thank  you  for  that.  And  to  you,  Mr.  Perot,  for  coming 
in.  It's  always  a  delight  to  hear  from  you. 

I  have  some  questions  and  I'm  going  to  try  to  just  nail  down 
some  points  that  you've  made. 

I'm  concerned  that  we  don't  get  into  mixing  up  apples  and  or- 
anges and  using  different  sets  of  figures  that  don't  really  compare. 
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I  have  some  information  from  my  State,  from  Illinois.  This  is  just 
by  way  of  an  example.  This  article  says,  the  winners  will  outpace 
the  losers  with  NAFTA.  Illinois  stands  to  gain  a  minimum  of 
54,000  new  jobs.  Then  the  publication  that  you  gave  us  this  morn- 
ing, Jobs  at  Risk,  from  the  Manufacturing  Policy  Project,  says  that 
Illinois  will  lose  305,900  jobs. 

Mr,  Perot.  Right. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Now,  it's  hard  to  know  with  so  many 
different  sets  of  facts  and  figures  flying  around  who's  right  and 
whose  estimates  are  correct.  But  I  guess,  rather  than  get  into  the 
battle  of  the  numbers,  you  used  a  term  that  really  rang  a  bell  with 
me  when  you  said,  we  have  to  have  a  coherent,  long-term  U.S. 
strategy.  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more. 

My  first  question  is  what  specific  steps  would  you  recommend  for 
us  to  do  to  reindustrialize  because,  clearly,  we  have  lost  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  this  country.  Clearly,  that  is  the  danger,  the 
threat  that  frightens  people  so,  the  notion  that  good-paying,  high- 
wage  jobs  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  are  a  thing  of  the  post-World 
War  II  era,  and  not  for  the  21st  century. 

What  do  we  need  to  do  to  reindustrialize  and  recreate  productive 
jobs,  not  just  paper-shuffling  type  jobs,  for  our  economy  for  the  fu- 
ture? 

The  second  question,  and,  again,  I  want  to  be  specific,  can  we 
reindustrialize  and  have  open  markets,  because  I  think  that  really 
is  the  question  that  comes  up  in  the  debate  about  whether  one  can 
make  up  with  exports  what  one  loses  in  job  transfers.  Can  we 
reindustrialize  and  have  open  markets,  or  do  you  have  to 
reindustrialize  first  before  you  can  have  open  markets? 

Mr.  Perot.  I  think,  because  of  our  unique  position,  we  can  have 
a  tremendous  influence  on — we  are  the  big  customer  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  I've  laughed  with  the  Japanese.  I  say,  only  a  fool  puts 
his  customer  out  of  business.  They're  sensitive  about  this.  They're 
doing  such  a  good  job,  that  their  buyer  may  disappear. 

See,  one  of  the  interesting  parts  of  my  life  now,  at  one  time,  I 
couldn't  get  in  to  see  anybody  when  I  was  trying  to  sell  my  product. 
Now  I  get  to  visit  with  all  of  these  folks  and  that's  fun  because 
they're  nice  people.  We  are  the  big  customer.  So  we  can  have  an 
enormous  impact  now. 

Let  me  go  back  first  to  the  numbers.  The  numbers  you  got  from 
me  today  are  based — I'd  say  if  we  take  the  AmeriMex  prospectus, 
I  consider  that  hard  and  real  because  that's  real  capitalist  money 
being  laid  on  the  table  to  invest  in  Mexico,  as  opposed  to  some 
economist  creating  a  list  of  assumptions  and  then  doing  a  study. 

This  is,  I've  got  to  get  money  out  of  your  pocket  to  contribute  to 
this.  Using  those  criteria,  that's  how  many  jobs  could  come  out  of 
Illinois.  So  I  consider  this  a  very  practical  indicator  of  how  many 
jobs  you  could  lose. 

To  go  to  the  people  who  say  you'll  gain  jobs,  I'll  be  glad  to  have 
someone  work  with  your  staff  to  give  you  all  of  the  premises  of 
their  studies.  And  some  of  these  are  really  interesting.  But  we  will 
take  the  study  you  have,  give  you  all  the  premises  and  get  that 
back  to  you. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  I  would  appreciate  that. 
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Mr.  Perot.  Now  let's  talk  about  reindustrializing.  First  off,  if  I 
could  have  one  wish,  it's  that  we  would  raise  this  up  and  elevate 
it  to  the  level  we  did  Waco,  so  that  we're  suddenly  talking  about 
it  and  it  dominates  our  national  debate,  and  it's  on  the  evening 
news  and  we've  got  the  press  camped  out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere, 
night  and  day,  with  the  moon  in  the  background  talking  about  it. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Watching  a  plant  being  built. 

Mr.  Perot.  Night  and  day,  all  we  get  is  you  educate  the  people 
about  where  we  are  and  where  we  want  to  go.  That's  step  one  in 
a  free  society. 

Then  we  will  have  the  usual  raging  debate  and  what  have  you. 
Now  we  have  got  to — when  all  else  fails,  copy  your  competitors  in 
business.  I  never  could  have  invented  the  electric  light,  but  a  much 
lesser  person  can  copv  Edison's  light  and  improve  it. 

So  when  all  else  fails,  copy  your  competitors.  They  have  these 
long-range  plans.  I  mean,  it's  orderly,  it's  logical.  They  work  on  it. 
They're  dynamic.  They  learn  as  they  go. 

We  never  learn  as  we  go.  We  freeze  everything,  particularly  in 
Government,  passing  a  law,  and  even  though  it  doesn't  work,  we 
keep  it  for  20  years. 

Take  Medicaid  and  I  rest  my  case.  If  you  had  made  Medicaid  dy- 
namic and  said  every  day,  everything  you  learned  to  improve  it, 
let's  improve  it,  we  wouldn't  have  to  overhaul  that  part  of  the 
health  care  now,  just  as  an  example. 

Now  back  to  the  private  sector,  though.  We  need  a  plan.  We 
could  make  a  list,  I  think  within  a  day,  and  get  a  consensus  across 
America  of  the  industries  of  the  future.  Then  once  you've  done  that, 
you'd  say,  all  right.  What  does  it  take  to  dominate  and  be  success- 
ful in  those  industries? 

Well,  among  other  things,  it  takes  a  good  educational  system. 
Oops,  we're  at  the  bottom  of  the  industrialized  world  in  terms  of 
the  academic  achievement  of  our  children.  You  say,  that's  all  right. 
We've  got  MIT  and  Harvard  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Yes,  but  if 
you're  brain-dead  coming  out  of  high  school,  you  can't  get  to  MIT 
or  Harvard.  You  see  what  I  mean? 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  That's  the  truth. 

Mr.  Perot.  You've  got  to  have  that  basic  education.  Only  in 
America,  who  invented  public  education,  could  you  wind  up  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  and  be  running  costs  through  the  roof  year  after 
year  aft«r  year  after  year. 

OK.  You  know  that  problem  and  you  know  particularly  the  prob- 
lem in  the  big  cities  where  you  sometimes  pay  more  tor  janitors 
than  you  do  for  teachers,  and  on  and  on.  It's  just  bizarre. 

But,  now,  coming  back  to  putting  our  economy  together,  you  pick 
those  industries  of  the  future.  You  develop  your  plan,  like  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  Germans  and  others  around  the  world  do,  and  then 
you  march  toward  the  objective  and  you  learn  as  you  go  and  you 
adjust  based  on  experience,  and  you  get  there. 

If  you  want  a  grand-scale  economic  plan,  you  say,  well,  wait  a 
minute,  Ross.  This  long-term  stuff  is  fine,  but  we've  got  to  move. 
We've  got  to  jumpstart  the  economy.  And  we  should.  Then  the 
question  is,  how  do  you  jumpstart  the  economy? 

You  don't  do  it  with  Federal  money.  You  do  it  by  setting  small 
business  free.  That's  the  point  that  was  made  earlier  here.  We  can 
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create  a  revolution  in  our  economy  in  24  months  if  we  will  let  the 
small  businessman  back  in  the  ring,  the  small  business  person. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  women  entrepreneurs. 

Everyone  I  ever  talked  to  tells  me  horror  stories  about  the  Grov- 
ernment  regulations,  the  Grovernment  rules.  Companies  over  50 
employees  have  to  do  this  Government  leave  program,  12  weeks  of 
leave.  I  think  it's  over  50.  A  lot  of  people  just  throw  up  their  hands 
and  say,  I  can't  afford  it  because  of  the  costs. 

Now,  then,  let's  assume  we  impose  huge  new  fixed  burdens  on 
the  small  business,  like  a  four-person  operation  has  to  provide  the 
same  health  care  and  retirement  as  Greneral  Motors.  He  can't  do 
it.  Just  can't  do  it.  Now  maybe  some  day  it  will  be  General  Motors 
and  could  do  it.  But  this  little  seed  coming  out  of  the  ground  can't 
do  that  much. 

We  could  put  together  a  plan.  We  could  put  together  a  crude  plan 
that  wouldn't  have  much  argument  within  48  hours  about  how  to 
stimulate  small  business.  You've  got  to  get  credit.  You've  got  to  get 
capital.  You've  got  to  set  them  free. 

The  one  thing  the  Government  could  do,  in  my  judgment,  would 
be  to  help  provide  mentors.  Every  young  person  starting  out — see, 

I  didn't  have  anybody  I  could  talk  to. 

Isn't  it  neat  the  way  these  other  coimtries  provide  you  with  a 
mentor  and  then  you  don't  make  so  many  dumb  mistakes,  and  the 
odds  that  your  company  will  succeed  grow  up  and  a  company  that 
had  three  people  next  year  has  30  people,  next  year  has  300,  then 
1,000. 

In  my  particular  case,  the  company  now  has  85,000  or  90,000 
employees,  and  it  just  started  with  an  idea  that  everybody  thought 
was  terrible. 

That's  the  magic  of  capitalism.  That's  where  we've  got  the  most 
jobs.  But  we've  got  to — can't  let  the  car  business  disappear  in  this 
country,  even  though  it's  politically  fashionable  to  think,  gee, 
that's — if  you  don't  have  those  factories,  you  can't  fight  and  win  a 
war.  And  you'd  better  keep  the  ability  to  make  goods.  You've  got 
to  make  the  iron  here.  You've  got  to  make  the  steel  here.  You've 
got  to  have  an  energy  policy. 

Only  in  America  would  we  have  no  energy  policy  and  bring  over 
half  our  oil  in  from  around  the  world.  And  that  can  be  cut  off  any 
time  if  we  get  into  a  major  military  conflict. 

If  we  had  ever  fought  Russia,  those  nuclear  subs  would  have 
seen  not  a  single  tanker  ever  made  it.  Track  them  by  satellite.  It's 
a  question  of  where  you  want  to  sink  them.  It's  not  like  World  War 

II  where  you  had  to  find  them  and  get  in  sight  of  them,  and  then 
you  had  a  shot. 

And  submarines  literally  went  two  or  three  knots  on  batteries. 
These  guys  are  roaring  along  at  40  knots  underwater,  stay  under 
for  90  days,  get  the  satellite  message,  go  to  the  place,  zap,  that's 
the  end  of  that  tanker.  Nothing  gets  in  here. 

We  have  never  had  to  fight  on  our  own  soil,  except  when  we 
fought  with  one  another.  We  fought  the  revolution  on  our  own  soil. 
But  after  that,  we  fought  the  Civil  War  on  our  own  soil. 

That  is  not  a  birthright.  And  if  you  ever  have  to  fight  on  your 
own  soil,  in  today's  world,  you'd  better  be  able  to  make  stuff  here. 
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More  importantly,  between  fights,  you've  got  the  best  jobs  in  the 
world  for  your  people. 

We  can  do  all  this.  That's  the  great  part  of  this  country.  We  can 
do  anything  we  want  to.  Right  now,  we're  more  interested  in  win- 
ning Super  Bowls  and  World  Series  and  entertaining— iust  focus  on 
this.  We're  a  whole  lot  more — who  do  we  pay  the  most?  Rock  stars, 
athletes. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Perot.  Let's  assume  you  had  a  gifted  friend  with  a  great  op- 
eratic voice  who  wanted  to  make  a  lot  of  money.  You'd  say,  be  a 
rock  star,  honey,  right? 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Perot.  You  see,  we've  got  our  priorities  all  upside  down. 
We're  into  entertainment  big  time  because  we  have  been  so  rich  for 
so  long.  We  need  to  really  refocus  on  the  basics,  rebuilt  this  job 
base.  You  can  go  to  places  in  our  country.  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
places  like  that.  You  don't  have  to  just  go  to  the  inner  cities.  People 
are  hurting. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  There's  no  question. 

Mr.  Perot.  See,  Los  Angeles — I  remember  having  a  who's  who 
of  California  one  night  at  a  meeting  lecture  me  on  now  California 
could  never  have  a  recession.  And  I  said,  did  you  ever  have  one? 
They  said,  yes.  I  said,  when?  They  said,  when  Jerry  Brown  was 
governor.  I  said,  well,  what  did  he  do  wrong?  And  they  said,  well, 
that  was  when  Jimmy  Carter  was  President.  I  said,  what  was  the 
problem?  They  said,  well,  they  decreased  defense  spending.  I  said, 
well,  you  just  put  your  finger  on  it,  guys.  You've  got  more  defense 
work  out  here  than  anybody  else  and  when  that  starts  going  down, 
you're  going  to  hurt  again.  Oh,  no,  we're  recession-proof.  Nobody's 
recession-proof.  That's  like  the  heavyweight  boxer  that  thinks  no- 
body can  lay  a  glove  on  him.  He's  about  to  be  knocked  out. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Perot.  That's  our  problem. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  But  can  you  do  both?  I  guess  that's  my 
question. 

Mr.  Perot.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Reindustrialize  and  have  open  mar- 
kets. 

Mr.  Perot.  Well,  not  just  dumb  open.  Keep  in  mind,  someone 
made  the  comment  a  minute  ago  about  free  trade.  We're  getting 
outnegotiated. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  have  fun,  just  go  to  the  Japanese  and  say, 
we'll  take  the  same  deal  on  everything  that  we've  given  you.  They'd 
fall  over.  They  couldn't  give  us  that  deal. 

For  example,  if  we  had  a  two-way  street  on  cars,  or  let's  just  say 
that  they  had  to  comply  with  their  regulations  to  ship  a  car  into 
this  country.  They  could  not  unload  the  cars  off  the  ships.  They  al- 
most take  our  cars  apart  inspecting  them  before  they  put  them  in 
Japan,  right? 

The  Chairman.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Perot.  It  is  not  balance.  Lee  laccocca  was  right.  It's  not  a 
level  playing  field.  It's  a  joke. 

So,  first,  we  look  at  all  these  bad  trade  agreements  and  get  them 
straightened  out.  How  does  Japan — No.  1,  they're  good  negotiators. 
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No.  2,  we're  bad  negotiators.  No.  3,  in  1988,  they  spent  $400  mil- 
lion lobbying  this  country.  That's  more  than  the  next  11  nations 
combined.  That's  as  much  money  as  was  spent  cumulatively  on  all 
the  House  and  Senate  political  races. 

That's  why  I  say,  step  one  is  get  rid  of  all  that  stuff  in  this  coun- 
try and  let's  get  back  to  basics.  They're  buying  influence  and  tilting 
the  deck,  and  you've  got  all  these  trade  negotiators  and  all  these 
members  of  the  trade  staff  who  leave  and  go  with  them,  so  they 
are  being  coached  big  time. 

This  is  an  important  point.  I  asked  the  Japanese,  I  said,  is  there 
a  law  against  your  former  officials  becoming  lobbyists  for  us  in 
Japan?  And  they  said,  oh,  no,  but  you  could  never  do  it.  And  I  said, 
why  not?  And  they  said,  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  shame. 

Now  I'd  like  to  put  that  billboard  up  somewhere  around  here.  It's 
wrong.  That  got  rid  of  the  First  Amendment  problem.  It's  just 
wrong,  so  you  don't  do  it.  They  won't  sell  out.  Now  they're  not 
choirboys,  but  they  won't  be  lobbyists,  apparently,  or  they  claim 
they  won't. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Perot. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Mack. 

Senator  Mack.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Again,  welcome,  Mr. 
Perot. 

Mr.  Perot.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Mack.  Ross,  over  the  last  year  or  so,  you  have  spoken 
out,  I  think  quite  eloquently,  about  the  Federal  deficit.  One  of  the 
things  you  did  accomplish,  I  think,  was  kind  of  like  the  stories 
about  Waco.  There  was  a  period  of  time  when  we  were  clearly  fo- 
cused on  that  issue  and  I  think  the  country  owes  you  a  debt  of 
gi'atitude  for  doing  that. 

I  want  to  take  just  a  couple  of  minute  pursuing  several  questions 
along  that  line,  however. 

With  respect  to  spending,  is  it  your  feeling  that  the  budget  that 
was  passed  recently  cut  Federal  spending  enough?  And  I  realize 
I'm  using  the  term  cut  in  the  way  it's  defined  here  in  Washington, 
as  opposed  to  the  way  we  would  define  it  outside  of  Washington. 

Do  you  think  that  we  should  go  further  in  cutting  spending?  And 
I  would  just  kind  of  add  to  it,  I  assume  you're  familiar,  to  some  de- 
gree, anyway,  with  the  base  closure  commission  and  the  ability 
through  the  base  closure  commission  to  make  some  difficult  deci- 
sions and  choices  that  Congress  apparently  was  not  willing  to 
make  on  its  own. 

So,  again,  the  question  is  related  to  do  you  think  it  might  be 
helpful  to  have  a  base  closure  commission  concept  to  be  used  to  cut 
Federal  spending?  I  realize  I've  given  you  a  whole  new  area  here. 

Mr.  Perot.  Right.  That's  all  right. 

Senator  Mack.  But  I  think  it's  an  important  one  because  I  think 
one  of  the  things  that  could  be  added  to  your  list  of  things  that  can 
be  done  to  help  get  America  moving  again  clearly  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  Federal  expenditures  and,  in  essence,  free  up  the 
American  spirit  and  allow  it  to  be  competitive  once  again.  So,  if  you 
would,  address  the  question  of  whether  you  think  that  there  should 
be  more  spending  cut  beyond  what  the  budget  resolution  called  for. 

Mr.  Perot.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Mack.  More  than  what  the  Congress  itself  has  said  it 
was  going  to  do.  And  whether  you  think  it  might  be  a  reasonable 
idea  to  pursue  an  idea  of  a  base  closure  commission,  such  as  a  Fed- 
eral spending  reduction  commission,  I'd  be  interested  in  your 
thoughts  on  that. 

Mr.  Perot.  No.  1,  I  don't  think  the  new  budget— it's  more  of  a 
spending  budget  than  a  cutting  budget.  Most  of  the  cuts  come  from 
the  Defense  Department. 

I  am  really  saddened  that  we  make  all  these  numerical  decisions 
without  having  a  plan  first.  For  example,  if  I  announce  to  you  that 
I  am  going  to  build  a  $100,000  house,  and  then  hire  an  architect, 
you'd  wonder  about  me,  right?  Unless  I  said,  it  cannot  cost  more 
than  $100,000  bucks. 

But  what  we've  done  here  is  take  our  biggest  swipe  at  the  De- 
fense Department.  We  don't  have  the  plan  worked  out.  When  you 
try  to  pin  anybody  down  about  exactly  how  you're  going  to  do  this, 
they  say,  we're  working  on  it. 

Then  we  had  all  these  charts  that  came  out  in  Vision  for  America 
about  how  we  were  going  to  cut  health  care  costs  and  add  30  mil- 
lion people.  And  I'm  on  record  as  saying,  fellows,  that's  a  tightwire 
walk  without  a  tightwire.  See,  health  care  is  14  percent  of  our 
gross  domestic  product  and  going  up.  If  some  genius  could  come 
along  and  flatten  it — not  flatten  it,  just  stop  the  growth — we'd  give 
him  a  Nobel  Prize.  But  to  add  30  million  people  and  save  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  that  we're  using  to  drive  down  the  deficit, 
it  will  not  happen. 

Now  only  in  America  on  April  15,  on  tax  day,  would  you  an- 
nounce that,  hey,  we  have  an  April  surprise  for  you,  ordinary 
American.  We're  going  to  have  a  value-added  tax  for  health  care. 

Nobody  at  the  grassroots  America  level,  and  I'm  embarrassed  to 
say,  I  had  never — now  if  it  was  known  in  Washington  that  they 
were  considering  a  new  value-added  tax  for  health  care,  I  didn't  get 
it  at  all.  And  nobody  down  in  the  real  world  where  people  work 
knew  it  was  coming.  It  just  hit  them  like  a  Mack  truck,  no  pun  in- 
tended. 

[Laughter.] 

So  we  need  to  cut  spending.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  I've  got  the  statistics  here,  they're  just  overwhelm- 
ing. They  will  pay  more  taxes  to  balance  the  budget  and  pay  down 
the  debt,  but  they  really  want  to  cut  spending. 

You  say,  OK,  Perot,  you're  saddled  with  this  project  right  now. 
Is  there  anything  you  can  reach  for?  Yes.  I'll  reach  for  Senator 
Nunn  and  Senator  Domenici's  report.  I'll  reach  for  Senator  Domen- 
ici's  recent  report.  I'll  reach  for  Congressman  Kasek  and  his  staffs 
report  on  how  to  achieve  the  same  number  of  cuts  with  no  tax  in- 
crease, the  net  effect  of  the  Clinton  plan  with  no  tax  increase. 

Now,  you  say,  but  there  are  going  to  be  problems  in  all  of  those. 
Sure,  there  are  problems  everywhere.  But  this  is  a  starting  point. 
And  I've  probably  done  a  disservice  not  to  mention  others  who  have 
done  good  work  in  spending  cuts. 

Senator  Mack.  If  I  can,  let  me  hop  back  in  here  for  a  second. 

Mr.  Perot.  Cut  more. 

Senator  Mack.  You're  basically  saying  there  has  not  been  enough 
cut. 
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Mr.  Perot.  Not  enough  cuts.  The  waste  is  everywhere. 

Senator  Mack.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  The  problem  is  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  political  way  to  get  it  done.  What  I'm  sug- 
gesting is  that  we  couldn't  find  the  political  way  to  close  bases. 
Would  it  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  we  might  be  able  to  accom- 
plish the  same  thing  with  some  kind  of  spending  reduction  commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  Perot.  Yes,  sir.  Sure. 

Senator  Mack.  Would  you  be  willing  to  head  such  a  commission 
up? 

Mr.  Perot.  We'd  have  to  have  a  long  conversation  first  because 
Mr.  Grace 

Senator  Mack.  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  that  long  conversa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Perot.  Stay  with  me.  Stay  with  me.  Mr.  Grace  did  a  good 
job,  the  Grace  Commission.  And  then  everybody  stiffed  it.  The  work 
was  done.  No  action  was  taken. 

Senator  Mack.  Yes,  but  what  I'm  suggesting  is 

Mr.  Perot.  I'm  saying,  I'd  have  to  get  through  there.  Is  this 
something  Washington  wants  to  talk  about  or  do? 

Senator  Mack.  Something  we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Perot.  No,  no.  If  we're  at  the  place  where  let's  do  it,  then, 
certainly,  anybody  would  be  glad  to  help,  but  I'd  really  have  to  be 
satisfied  that  this  was  not  just  another  poster  boy  operation,  that 
we  were  going  to  do  it. 

And  on  base  closings,  I  think  the  commission  did  a  good  job.  I 
was  travelling  in  California  the  weekend  it  hit.  Fascinating.  This 
dominated  every  meeting  I  attended  that  weekend. 

Now  there's  an  interesting  phenomenon  in  the  meetings  that  I 
attend.  We  have  a  disproportionate  number  of  young  people  there 
because  they're  worried  about  their  future.  See,  when  we  got  out 
of  college,  it  was  a  question  of  where  you  wanted  to  get  a  job.  Now 
they  get  out  of  college  with  master's  degrees  and  things  most  of  us 
didn't  have  and  have  trouble  getting  jobs. 

They're  there.  They  were  really  down  in  the  dumps  over  the  base 
closings.  I  said,  look,  the  question  is  do  we  need  the  base  or  not. 
That's  the  question.  I  said,  let  me  give  it  to  you  another  way.  What 
if  we  were  having  base  openings  this  weekend  and  I  was  here  to 
tell  all  of  you  folks,  don't  go  back  to  class  Monday  morning.  Report 
in.  We  are  going  to  put  you  into  bootcamp,  send  you  through  basic 
training,  and  ship  you  overseas. 

They  just  started  laughing.  Base  closings  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  better 
than  base  openings.  Base  openings  means  you're  going  back  to  war, 
right?  You  take  a  base  closing  any  time  to  a  base  opening. 

The  point  is  you've  got  to  just — if  we  could  just  deal  with  the  peo- 
ple candidly,  they  are  so  thirsty  for  that.  Right  now,  with  the 
value-added  tax,  for  example,  they  say,  well,  that's  that  same  old 
thing.  They're  sending  out  a  trial  balloon.  Just  throw  it  out  there 
and  see  if  the  dogs  will  eat  it. 

If  you're  coming  out  with  a  value-added  tax,  just  come  out  with 
it  and  say,  folks,  it  ain't  pretty,  but  we've  got  to  do  it  and  here's 
why — one,  two,  three,  four,  five — and  take  the  heat  and  keep  work- 
ing on  it  and  keep  going. 
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The  base  closing  thing  was  a  good  thing.  The  defense  cuts  are  ex- 
cessive. We'll  never  achieve  those  defense  cuts.  I'd  be  wilHng  to 
make  a  bet  on  that.  And  if  we  do,  we  will  spend  trillions  to  correct 
the  mistake  because — and  you  say,  well,  what's  my  solution  there? 

Listen  to  the  people  in  uniform.  The  one  thing  in  our  Govern- 
ment that  works  pretty  well  is  the  defense  establishment,  the  lead- 
ership, the  organization,  so  on  and  so  forth.  The  people  have  great 
confidence  in,  world-class  people,  world-class  integrity,  by  and 
large.  And  let's  really  look  at  their  plan. 

i^d  I  would  say  your  Senate  committee  is  a  very  strong  commit- 
tee there.  If  I  had  to  listen,  I  would  listen  very  carefully  to  Senator 
Nunn,  Senator  Warner,  the  senior  members  of  that  committee,  be- 
cause they  were  instrumental  in  rebuilding — see,  we  had  a  mess 
after  Vietnam.  We  didn't  have  much  left  after  Vietnam.  And  we 
have  rebuilt  a  lean,  mean,  fighting  machine  that  does  the  job. 

Again,  every  time  we  get  something  right  in  our  country,  we 
want  to  throw  it  on  the  floor  and  break  it.  We've  got  this  right. 
Let's  be  careful  before  we  just  downsize  it  and  destroy  it. 

Morale  in  IBM  is  bad.  The  saddest  thing  in  the  world  is  when 
you  have  no  morale.  I  love  organizations  where  everybody  is  laugh- 
ing, grinning,  morale  is  through  the  roof. 

Then,  when  you  see  an  organization  that  has  bad  morale,  you 
say,  well,  if  we  ever  tap  all  that  anger,  we  can  turn  it  around  and 
light  up  the  sky  with  good  morale. 

But  when  you  see  no  morale,  that's  the  saddest  thing  of  all.  And 
we're  headed  from  bad  morale  to  no  morale  in  the  military  right 
now  because  all  these  people  who  thought  they  had  careers  don't 
know  if  they  do  or  not. 

We  need  to  stable  that  and  get  that  put  in  place  and  keep  going. 

A  specific  plan  to  reduce  spending  through  a  commission  I  think 
makes  sense.  But  I  think  anybody  that  would  want  to  spend  any 
time  on  it  would  want  to  somehow  know  that  it  won't  be  a  repeat 
of  the  Grace  Commission.  Maybe  the  best  assurance  of  that  is  to 
explain  it  in  small  increments  to  the  America  people  in  what  I'll 
call  the  Waco  level,  where  everybody  hears  it,  knows  it,  and  you 
build  such  a  giant  consensus  to  go  ahead  and  do  it,  that  it's  politi- 
cally popular  to  do  it. 

That's  one  of  the  problems  here  is  what  do  the  people  want?  And 
if  they'll  send  you  a  clear  enough  signal,  it  gets  pretty  easy  to  get 
it  done,  I  think. 

Senator  Mack.  Well,  I'll  make  just  one  more  comment. 

My  suggestion  would  be  that  your  idea  or  you're  relating  it  to  the 
Grace  Commission.  What  we  ought  to  have  is  a  Grace  Commission 
that  has  teeth. 

Mr.  Perot.  Yes. 

Senator  Mack.  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  about  this  a  little  bit 
later  on  when  we  have  more  time. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Perot.  If  it  looks  like  an  alligator's  mouth,  then  you're  head- 
ed in  the  right  direction. 

[Laughter.] 

There's  no  question  that  that  alligator,  if  he  ever  snaps  his 
mouth,  he's  got  your  arm. 
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The  Chairman.  We  want  the  alHgator's  mouth  instead  of  the  alH- 
gator  shoes,  right? 

Mr.  Perot.  Exactly.  I  understand  that  wing  tips  are  back  in 
fashion  up  here. 

[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Boxer  is  struggHng  in  her  State  because 
California  is  really  taking  a  hammering.  Your  comments  earlier 
about  the  fact  that  you  had  this  meeting  sometime  back  years  ago, 
I  guess,  with  people  who  said  that  California  was  recession-proof, 
it's  too  bad  that  wasn't  true.  But  Senator  Boxer,  why  don't  you  go 
ahead. 

Senator  Boxer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allow- 
ing me  a  second  round. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Perot,  for  staying  around  this  long. 

I  just  came  back  from  Califc  nia  after  having  several  meetings 
during  the  Easter  recess  in  which  hundreds  and  hundreds,  when 
I  finished,  thousands  of  people  I  met  who  came  out  to  community 
meetings.  I  noticed  what  you  noticed,  too:  a  lot  more  young  people 
coming  out.  This  is  wonderful  because  they  are  beginning  to  make 
a  connection  to  their  Government.  I  think  we  did  have  some  good 
candidates  out  there  who  appealed  to  the  youth  and  helped  them 
understand  their  connection  to  what  goes  on  in  Washington. 

However,  they're  very  worried.  And  in  California,  they  have  a  lot 
to  be  worried  about  where  vou  have  the  national  recession,  which 
hit  us  hard,  on  top  of  the  base  closures,  which,  by  the  way,  took 
a  disproportionate  hit  from  California. 

NAFTA  just  may  be  that  third  hit  that  will  knock  us  out.  I  very 
much  appreciate  this  report  and  I'm  going  to  ask  you  a  little  bit, 
my  last  question,  about  it.  I'd  like  to  know  who  came  up  with  these 
numbers  because  Senator  Braun  raises  a  good  point  when  she  says 
there  are  so  many  different  numbers  floating  about. 

But  let  me  first  put  something  in  the  record,  if  I  might,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  alluded  to  this  fi^ont-page  story  from  Business  Week, 
April  19.  I'd  ask  unanimous  consent  tnat  the  entire  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  and  we're  going  to  make  all 
of  the  documents  that  have  been  referred  to  today  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Senator  Boxer.  Good.  And,  again,  I  want  to  say  something  here. 
I'm  sorry  our  Republican  friends  ran  off. 

No,  they  didn't.  They  had  other  things  they  had  to  do  that  were 
important.  I  say  that  seriously.  But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is 
some  of  them  are  the  biggest  advocates  of  free  trade.  I  appreciate 
that.  And  some  of  them  are  the  biggest  opponents  of  any  kind  of 
economic  strategy,  even  the  kind  that  vou  talk  about  where  we  do 
sit  down  with  people  from  all  sides  and  have  some  kind  of  strategy 
for  this  country. 

If  you  use  the  word,  managed  economy,  which  I  do  not  support, 
they  would  be  on  the  ceiling.  However,  they  are  interested  in  run- 
ning full  speed  ahead  into  an  agreement  with  a  country  that  makes 
the  term,  managed  economy,  look  like  a  birthday  party.  I'd  like  to 
read  the  following: 

In  their  drive  to  modernize  Mexico,  Salinas  and  his  planners  command  nearly 
every  variable  of  the  economy.  To  smother  inflation  and  preserve  Mexico's  huge 
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labor  cost  gap  with  the  United  States  and  other  producers,  Salinas  fixes  salaries 
through  a  complex  business-labor  agreement  that's  known  as  "El  Pacto." 

He  annoints  and  boots  out  labor  union  bosses  and  state  governors,  alike.  A  few 
years  ago,  he  quietly  brandished  an  obstrepKerous  American  president  of  Chrysler  to 
Mexico  who  was  quickly  replaced  by  a  Mexican.  Salinas's  technocrats  iuggle  import 
duties  and  steer  investment  from  one  region  to  another.  In  short,  Salinas  and  his 
number-crunchers  run  a  near  command  economy. 

So  here  we  have  a  situation  where  we  are  running  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  country  that  has  a  near  command  economy  and  the 
people  who  most  favor  NAFTA  are  some  of  the  ones  who  shudder 
at  the  thought  that  we  may  have  a  roundtable  where  business  and 
labor  and  academia  and  everyone  is  in  one  room  talking  about  a 
strategy.  I  find  a  tremendous  amount  of  irony  in  this  issue  of 
NAFTA. 

I  want  to  make  another  point  about  business.  I  think  that  Sen- 
ator Bennett  made  the  point  that  business  needs  this,  business 
wants  this,  and  he  talked  about  this  publication. 

Well,  I  want  to  make  a  point  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman  that 
the  business  and  industrial  council,  which  is  an  umbrella  group 
made  up  of  1,500  companies,  primarily  medium-sized  manufactur- 
ing firms,  objects  to  the  agreement  on  the  grounds  that  it  tilts  the 
playing  field  in  favor  of  large  firms  at  the  expense  of  small-  and 
medium-sized  firms  for  a  very  simple  point. 

Large  firms  are  more  mobile;  thus,  better  able  to  take  advantage 
of  lower  wages  and  regulatory  standards  in  Mexico.  Smaller  busi- 
nesses are  often  tied  to  their  communities  and  local  lenders  and 
cannot  head  south  easily. 

So,  in  conclusion,  I  have  two  questions.  Would  you  agree  that  to 
just  say  NAFTA  is  pro-business  overlooks  the  fact  that  there  are 
medium-  and  small-sized  business,  which,  fi-ankly,  are  the  eco- 
nomic engine  of  America,  who  do  not  like  NAFTA? 

And  the  last  question  is  will  you  tell  us  something  about  this  or- 

fanization  that  put  these  numbers  out,  the  Manufacturing  Policy 
roject? 

Mr.  Perot.  Dr.  Choate  is  here.  He'll  be  glad  to  visit  with  you  and 
tell  you  anything  you  want  to  know  about  it. 

Senator  Boxer.  Good. 

Mr,  Perot.  And  the  other  question  you  wanted  to  ask  me? 

Senator  Boxer.  And  the  other  question  is,  when  we  say  that 
NAFTA  is  backed  by  business,  would  you  agree  we  are  overlooking 
the  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  who  might  be  hurt  by 
this? 

Mr.  Perot.  Yes.  And  you  are  dead  right  that  everything  going  on 
in  Mexico  is  carefully  managed  and  nothing  up  here  is  carefully 
managed,  except  it  is  carefully  managed  by  Mexican  lobbyists  to 
see  that  we  all  go  into  NAFTA.  Now  that  is  being  brilliantly  done, 
but  not  in  the  interest  of  our  country. 

Never  forget — ^let  me  just  say  this  again.  If  my  objective  were 
just  to  make  money,  I  don't  know  of  a  oetter  place  than  to  make 
it  around  this  because  it's  such  a  one-way  street. 

It's  like  the  law  of  gravity — the  apple  will  fall  from  the  tree.  The 
job  will  go  down  there  to  the  58-cent-an-hour  wage.  And  if  I  get 
down  there  early  with  what  used  to  be  $10,  $12,  $14-an-hour  jobs 
and  I  get  those  folks  working  and  I  have  to  have  three  or  four  of 
them,  they  are  productive.  They're  to  the  point  now  where  auto- 
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mating  a  plant  in  Mexico  the  way  you  would  have  to  in  Detroit 
makes  no  sense  at  all.  You  go  to  semi-automation,  you  still  have 
a  tremendous  spread. 

It  is  a  slot  machine.  But  back  here  in  the  good  old  USA,  you've 
got  these  millions  and  millions — who  goes  to  war?  When  we  go  to 
war,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  working  people. 

Two  members  of  Congress  had  sons  and  daughters  in  Desert 
Storm.  I  talked  to  18,000  business  executives  in  a  whole  series  of 
speeches  during  Desert  Storm.  I  always  asked,  how  many  of  you 
have  sons  and  daughters  in  the  desert?  I  got  up  to  eight. 

See,  these  are  the  people  who  are  the  tax  base.  These  are  the 
people  whose  sons  and  daughters  defend  the  country.  They  are 
America.  And  just  to  wipe  them  out  so  that  somebody  can  do  the 
Molly  James  deal  like  I  described,  and  live  in  a  house  in  Bel  Air, 
the  $4  million  mansion,  while  Molly's  looking  for  a  job,  that  is 
something  out  of  history,  I  thought. 

But  that's  Mexico  today.  That's  the  36  people  who  control  the 
country.  That's  the  country  that  will  shoot  the  workers  if  they  get 
out  of  line.  You  think  of  the  rights  that  we  have  for  our  workers 
in  this  country.  Anybody  who  is  not  a  fool  will  treat  everybody  that 
works  for  him  as  an  equal  and  with  dignity  and  respect.  But  we've 
got  a  lot  of  fools  in  this  country  who  don't  really  understand  and 
look  on  the  people  who  do  the  honest  work  of  making  the  product 
as  being  just  as  important  as  a  CEO. 

The  companies  that  do  thai  make  a  lot  of  money  here.  They're 
much  more  successful  because  they  have  a  united  team. 

But  we've  got  places  that  just  can't  wait  to  shut  these  factories 
down  to  "teach  them  a  lesson,"  go  to  Mexico  and  have  the  Mexican 
government  enforce  the  whim  of  the  day.  If  it's  lower  wages,  fine. 
If  it's  throw  the  union  out,  fine.  If  it's  get  rid  of  one  set  of  workers 
and  get  another  set,  the  state  police  will  come  in  and  do  it  for  you. 

Now,  it's  unthinkable  that  we're  longing  to  be  a  part  of  that,  to 
me.  And  yet,  I'm  sure  at  the  same  time  we'll  be  sending  troops  to 
Somalia  or  somewhere  to  enforce  human  rights,  right? 

Who  knows? 

Senator  Boxer.  Interesting  dichotomy.  I  have  one  last  very  quick 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Boxer.  UC  Professor  Ed  Leimer,  who  is  a  free  trade  ad- 
vocate, likes  free  trade 

Mr.  Perot.  Sure. 

Senator  Boxer. — Says  that  NAFTA  will  result  in  an  average 
wage  loss  of  $1,000  per  worker  for  70  percent  of  the  work  force.  In 
other  words,  the  ones  who  manage  to  keep  their  jobs  here  are  going 
to  see  a  decrease  in  standard  of  living,  70  percent  of  them.  Does 
your  research  bear  this  out? 

Mr.  Perot.  I'm  not  that  precise,  but  common  sense  and  logic  tells 
you,  in  every  one  of  these  experts  I've  talked  to — I  thought  I  didn't 
understand  it.  That's  where  I  started.  I  figured  I'm  just  stupid, 
which  probably  you'd  agree.  But  I  just  couldn't  understand  it.  So 
I  started  talking  to  all  these  experts  and  the  longer  I  talked  to 
them,  the  more  I  decided  that  they  had  all  of  these  really  soft,  im- 
practical, theoretical  premises. 
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But  if  you  are  free  to  go  back  and  forth,  why  if  you're  Japan  or 
Germany  would  you  want  to  build  a  factory  in  our  country?  You 
wouldn't. 

Now  Senator  Bennett  is  just  dead  wrong  about  the  factories  are 
already  there.  The  trickle  is  there.  The  flood  will  start  after 
NAFTA  is  signed.  All  these  guys  that  say  they'd  rather  keep  a  fac- 
tory in  the  United  States,  see,  that's  just  horse-trading  and  nego- 
tiation. That's  what  I  would  say  if  I  was  trying  to  get  this  thing 
passed — oh,  I'm  not  going  to  move  anybody.  Then,  3  months  after 
it  happens,  well,  it's  the  old  story  of  like  some  of  the  campaign 
promises.  But  the  facts  are,  once  it's  over,  once  the  document  is 
signed,  say,  oh,  the  devil  made  me  do  it,  I  had  to  go  to  Mexico. 

The  facts  are  you'll  go  to  the  cheap  labor.  You'll  make  more 
money.  You'll  pocket  the  profits.  And  we  are  going  to  wipe  out  the 
middle  class  and  the  middle  class  is  our  buying  power  in  this  coun- 
try. 

What  I've  said  to  the  Japanese,  I'd  say  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
big  car  companies.  I  say,  you  can  make  all  these  things,  but  you've 
got  to  have  somebody  that  can  write  you  a  check  for  them,  right? 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  can  afford  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  Perot.  Sure. 

Senator  BoXER.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Boxer.  You  know,  Mr.  Perot, 
you've  touched  on  it  today.  There's  billions  of  dollars  driving  this 
thing. 

Mr.  Perot.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  people  who  have  already  made  for- 
tunes in  Mexico  by  going  down  and  taking  advantage  of  the  low 
labor  costs  and  so  forth. 

I  serve  on  the  Finance  Committee,  so  we've  already  had  some 
hearings  in  there  on  this  package.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see 
who  came  to  testify  on  it.  We  had  another  Texan,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Boone  Pickens  came  in  and  he  was  for  it  because  he  was 
working  an  oil  deal  down  in  Mexico  City  and  he  told  us  a  little  bit 
about  that  and  so  forth.  I  don't  fault  him  for  doing  what  he's  doing, 
but  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  where  the  case  was  coming  from  and 
who  was  making  it. 

Then  we  had  some  investment  bankers  come  in  because  they're 
packaging  up  all  these  deals.  They  can  sit  in  a  financial  center  like 
Wall  Street  and  make  a  ton  of  transactional  money  in  terms  of 
moving  the  money  down  there  as  these  factories  get  closed  here 
and  taken  down  there,  and  so  forth. 

I've  watched  what's  happened  in  the  automobile  industry,  and 
you  used  to  be  in  that  industry  directly  and  you  saw  it  from  the 
inside.  We're  closing  plants  in  Michigan  and  all  over  the  country 
and  they're  going  down  to  Mexico. 

As  you  say,  we've  just  sort  of  seen  a  trickle  so  far.  You  used  the 
figure,  64.  I've  seen  the  figure — it's  hard  to  keep  track  of  them  be- 
cause they  keep  opening  new  ones.  But  I  cited  earlier  this  quote 
from  the  fellow  that  runs  the  Ford  Motor  Company  operation  down 
there  where  he  estimates  that  they  can  be  producing  as  many  as 
3  million  cars  down  there  after  this  NAFTA  gets  implemented  be- 
cause, really,  the   sky's  the  limit.  They  can  keep  putting  these 
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plants  up  and  they  can  keep  cranking  these  cars  out  in  ever  large 
volumes. 

The  thing  that  I'm  concerned  about,  you  know,  this  committee 
also  has  responsibility  over  the  Defense  Production  Act.  It's  an- 
other relevant  reason  for  us  to  take  a  look  at  this  because  this  is 
our  mobilization  base  if  and  when  we  need  it  in  terms  of  the  indus- 
trial base  of  this  country. 

We  have  got  to  get  back  to  a  Team  America  concept.  We've  got 
to  get  back  to  business  and  Government  and  labor  thinking  to- 
gether and  working  together  and  sitting  down  around  a  table  to- 
gether and  really  crafting  an  American  strategy  and  an  American 
plan,  and  figuring  out  what's  good  for  the  economic  future  of  this 
country  and  how  we  offer  a  future  to  the  young  people. 

You  often  speak  about  that.  Today,  a  young  person  going  to  col- 
lege, either  working  their  way  through  or  being  helped  by  their 
parents,  can  come  out  with  top  grades  and  can't  find  a  job.  And  the 
notion  of  having  to  leave  Michigan  and  go  to  Mexico  to  get  a  job 
or  some  other  place,  it's  just  unworkable.  There  is  another  thmg 
that  you  could  do  for  us  which  would  be  of  enormous  value,  and 
I'd  like  to  ask  you  to  consider  doing  it.  I  think  your  point  about  the 
industries  of  the  future  is  exactly  right.  We've  got  to  get  away  from 
this  10-minute  time  perspective  into  the  future  and  we've  got  to  be 
thinking  10  years  and  20  years  into  the  future.  It's  the  only  way 
we're  going  to  solve  the  rest  of  our  economic  and  social  problems. 

If  we've  got  a  good  job  base,  we  can  do  anything.  If  we've  got  an 
eroding  job  base,  we're  not  going  to  be  able  to  solve  any  of  our  prob- 
lems. We  have  got  to  identify  objectively  what  these  industries  of 
the  future  are,  and  we've  got  to  craft  a  strategy  where  business  and 
Government  and  labor  sort  of  lock  together  on  getting  it  done. 

The  defense  conversion  offers  some  opportunity  for  that  because 
we're  throwing  all  kinds  of  skills  out,  from  Ph.D.'s  in  computer 
science,  right  on  down  the  line.  And  they're  going  out  now  into  a 
slack  labor  market.  A  lot  of  them  are  just  houncing  around  for 
months.  I  got  a  letter  from  a  fellow  in  Texas  who  has  been  through 
three  job  retraining  programs  and  he's  got  a  graduate  degree.  He 
still  can't  find  a  job  because  there  aren't  enough  jobs  out  there  to 
find. 

So  we've  got  to  have  a  strategy  and  a  plan.  And  it  would  be  very 
helpful,  for  example,  if  someboay  like  yourself,  who's  outside  the 
Government  system,  would  be  prepared  to  say,  working  with  oth- 
ers, look,  here  are  five  industries  of  the  future  that  we  know  are 
industries  where  we've  got  to  be  positioned  for  ten  different  good 
reasons,  as  far  out  as  the  eye  can  see,  for  the  next  50  years.  And 
if  we're  not  into  those  fields — you  mentioned  aircraft  earlier  and  so 
forth.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  obvious  one.  And  information-han- 
dling, things  of  this  kind — if  we're  not  positioned  in  those  fields,  if 
we're  not  gearing  the  full  strength  of  this  country  into  those  fields, 
we're  not  going  to  have  much  of  a  future.  We're  just  going  to  give 
our  future  away. 

You  mentioned  Japan  earlier.  Japan  has  taken  out  of  the  United 
States,  in  just  the  trade  deficit  in  their  favor  since  1980,  over  $500 
billion. 

They  just  announced  a  stimulus  program  in  Japan  of  $114  billion 
this  year,  half  of  which  we're  providing  through  the  trade  deficit 
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just  in  the  last  12  months.  So  they're  taking  money  that  used  to 
be  ours  and  reinvesting  it  in  their  economy  because  their  unem- 
ployment rate  is  all  the  way  up  to  2V2  percent.  And  here  we  sit  at 
7  percent  and  we've  got  people  now  all  over  the  place  who  can't  get 
slotted  back  into  the  work  system. 

We  need  a  strategy.  We  need  an  American  strategy  that's  aimed 
at  the  job  base  of  the  future  and  not  the  hamburger-flipping  jobs 
that  you  referred  to  earlier,  but  high  value-added  jobs. 

If  we  want  to  consume  a  lot,  we've  got  to  produce  a  lot.  There's 
no  way  in  the  world  that  we  can  have  a  high  consumption  standard 
if  we  don't  have  a  high  production  standard.  The  math  just  doesn't 
work.  You  just  can't  do  it.  We  can  put  it  on  a  credit  card.  We've 
done  that  in  Government.  We've  done  it  a  lot  of  other  places.  But 
those  days  are  over.  That's  the  way  to  ruin  this  country,  and  I 
think  we  re  running  that  risk. 

So  if  you  and  your  group  would  undertake,  in  whatever  way  it 
can  be  done,  the  development  of  some  ideas  about  a  strategy  as  to 
how  we  actually  get  into  focus  what  this  kind  of  game  plan  ought 
to  be  for  the  country  in  terms  of  these  industries  of  the  future, 
where  business  and  Government  and  labor  and  citizens  can  really 
come  together — the  irony  is  we  can  go  back  to  World  War  II.  We're 
in  a  world  war  now.  We're  in  an  economic  war  right  now.  We're 
just  not  winning  it  and  we're  not  even  smart  enough  to  diagnose 
what's  happening  and  we're  about  now  to  encourage  a  great  big 
flow  of  jobs  out  of  this  country  when  we  can't  afford  to  lose  any 
more  jobs  out  of  America. 

If  you  could  do  that,  that  would  be  enormously  helpful.  I  will  find 
a  way  to  do  something  with  it  because  I  think  it's  important  to  get 
an  independent,  outside-of-Govemment  view  on  this  issue  of  how 
we  take  and  really  craft  an  American  economic  strategy  that's  sort 
of  comes  off  a  Team  America  concept.  So  I'd  ask  you  to  consider 
doing  that. 

Senator  Mack,  did  you  have  another  issue  to  raise? 

Senator  Mack.  [Nods  in  the  negative.] 

The  Cjiairman.  Senator  Boxer,  did  you  have  another  issue? 

Senator  Boxer.  [Nods  in  the  negative.] 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  just  conclude,  then,  by  saying  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  you've  done  all  this  work  and  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  you're  here  today  and  that  you  care  enough  about  this 
issue  not  only  to  speak  about  it  and  give  the  leadership,  but  to  cut 
against  the  propaganda  campaign  that's  coming  the  other  way. 

Now,  I  think  you  cited  a  figure  that  that  nine-page  supplement 
in  the  New  York  Times  cost  something  like  a  half-million  dollars. 

Mr.  Perot.  With  two  more  coming. 

The  Chairman,  And  two  more  coming.  So  there's  a  ton  of  money 
driving  this  issue  and  all  of  the  propaganda  and  the  studies  that 
get  put  together  and  so  forth  and  so  on  to  tell  us  that  we're  helping 
ourselves  by  wrecking  our  job  base. 

It's  very  important  that  this  issue  continue,  I  think,  to  be 
brought  to  the  foreground  and  taken  out  so  the  American  people 
have  a  way  to  cut  through  this  fog  and  cut  through  this  propa- 
ganda and  all  the  special  interest  money  that's  driving  this  thing, 
to  understand  what's  at  stake  for  them.  I  think,  increasingly,  they 
are  figuring  it  out. 
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Finally,  this.  You  said  today,  and  I  won't  go  back  to  the  hearing 
record.  You  were  asked  a  question  at  some  point  as  to  whether  this 
package  is  so  flawed,  that  it's  got  to  be  just  seen  for  what  it  is  and 
put  aside  and  start  over  with  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper. 

I  thought  that  was  a  very  significant  conclusion  that  you  have 
now  reached  after  all  the  work  you've  done.  I  had  not  heard  you 
say  that  quite  that  clearly  and  bluntly  before.  I  think  that's  a 
breakthrough.  I  think  it's  a  breakthrough  for  the  country  that 
somebody  who's  done  an  outside  piece  of  work  like  this  in  your  po- 
sition has  come  to  the  view  that  this  package  will  not  work,  as  it's 
now  put  together  and  it's  going  to  hurt  this  country.  And  therefore, 
we've  got  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  boards. 

Also,  that  you've  offered  to  help  us  craft  a  piece  of  legislation  on 
this  foreign  lobbyist  abuse  that  will  meet  the  constitutional  test. 
You  get  that  ready.  We'll  go  through  it  and  I'd  like  to  be  the  first 
one  to  introduce  it. 

Mr.  Perot.  May  I  say  one  thing,  sir,  before  we  close? 

The  Chairman.  Please  do. 

Mr.  Perot.  I  was  on  General  Motors  board  in  the  mid-1980's.  I 
was  its  largest  stockholder.  It  was  as  obvious  as  anything  could  be 
that  if  General  Motors  didn't  take  careful  action,  it  was  going  to 
wind  up  where  it  is  today. 

My  speeches  to  the  board  are  a  matter  of  record.  I  had  conversa- 
tions that  I  will  remember  for  the  rest  of  my  life  and  I  kept  saying, 
there  are  all  these  people  in  the  factories  that  are  going  to  get 
hurt. 

Now,  it's  back  to  the  old  American  mindset — let  the  good  times 
roll,  keep  the  music  going  this  quarter,  the  point  that  people  have 
made.  I  see  our  country  today  where  General  Motors  was  then. 

Every  day  is  precious.  Now  just  think,  I  begged  General  Motors 
not  to  spend  $5  billion  on  Hughes  Aircraft.  Think  what  they  would 
do  if  they  had  $5  billion  today  that  they  don't  have,  when  they 
were  losing  a  half-billion  dollars  a  month  and  raised  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  and  everybody  said,  wow.  I  said,  no,  that's  90-days' 
worth  of  money. 

Now  things  are  better,  thank  God.  They're  starting  to  get  back 
in  shape.  But  General  Motors  really  let  itself  go  in  the  tank. 

Every  day  is  precious  when  our  country  is  in  a  situation  like  this. 
We  can't  wait  until  it's  obvious  to  the  brain-dead.  That's  what  IBM 
did.  That's  what  General  Motors  did.  Anybody  that  was  still 
breathing  could  decide,  well,  we've  got  to  do  something  revolution- 
ary, right?  But  way  back  here,  when  you  first  start  getting  that 
muscle  twitch,  that's  when  you  ought  to  go  to  the  doctor,  not  when 
your  heart  stops  beating,  right? 

We've  got  the  muscle  twitch  in  this  country  right  now  and  we 
have  world-class  people  here  in  Washington.  I  certainly  want  to 
urge  all  of  them  that  while  there  is  still  time,  let's  try  to  correct 
it  now.  Fewer  people  will  be  hurt,  right? 

If  we  ship  all  the  factories  to  Mexico,  let's  assume  I  win  the 
$10,000  and  the  Salvation  Army  gets  it.  I'm  not  going  to  feel  very 
good  that  day,  right?  But  the  Salvation  Army  will  need  it  because 
they'll  be  down  across  the  country  trying  to  take  care  of  folks  that 
used  to  have  jobs. 
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This  doesn't  have  to  happen.  It  is  obscene  that  it  might  happen. 
And  anything  we  can  do  to  help,  we  certainly  want  to  do. 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  today  to  be  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  It's  been  very  helpful  today. 

The  committee  stands  in  recess.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Perot.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:52  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  recessed.] 

[Prepared  statement  and  additional  material  supplied  for  the 
record  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  RICHARD  H.  BRYAN 

I  first  want  to  thank  my  colleague,  Senator  Riegle,  for  his  leadership  in  organizing 
this  hearing  to  examine  the  impact  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
could  potentially  have  on  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  our  distinguished  guest,  Mr.  Perot,  for  testifying  before 
us  on  a  matter  so  important  to  our  Nation's  economic  future. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  both  Mr.  Perot's  and  my  fellow  colleagues'  comments. 

I  am  very  concerned  for  the  worldwide  competitiveness  of  American  industry  and 
our  country's  economic  future. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  a  number  of  legislative  measures  to  improve 
America's  competitive  position.  We  must  learn  from  our  past  as  we  debate  this  Free 
Trade  Agreement. 

In  1970,  United  States  companies  had  ninety  percent  of  the  domestic  color  tele- 
vision market.  Today  that  market  share  is  less  than  ten  percent.  Similarly,  the  tech- 
nology to  build  VCR's  was  originally  developed  here  in  the  U.S.;  today,  VCR's  are 
entirely  produced  by  the  Japanese. 

Lack  of  foresight  in  economic  decision-making  has  allowed  us  to  lose  the  lead  in 
production  technology  too  many  times. 

If  the  international  marketplace  was  a  level  playing  field,  I  am  confident  Amer- 
ican industry  would  remain  competitive.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

Foreign  producers  are  frequently  provided  Government  subsidies  for  manufactur- 
ing, incluoing  high  technology  items  such  as  computers,  civilian  aircraft,  and 
consumer  electronics. 

Double  standards  must  be  brought  to  an  end.  It  is  clear  we  must  take  action  to 
develop  a  responsible  long-term  trade  strategy. 

This  development  of  a  progressive  trade  strategy  with  our  neighbors  is  not  only 
inherently  related  to  our  future  economic  health,  but  it  can  make  economic  sense. 
While  I  support  free  trade  in  general,  it  must  be  fair  trade  that  promotes  our  ex- 
ports and  stimulates  our  economic  growth.  Free  trade  oftentimes  exists  in  a  vacu- 
um, and  it  is  all  too  clear  that  our  current  system  is  stacked  against  us. 

As  Congress  and  our  new  administration  develops  a  trade  policy  to  lead  us  into 
the  21st  century,  the  potential  of  the  United  States  to  expand  its  trading  markets 
have  never  been  so  achievable. 

The  task,  however  beneficial,  will  not  be  easy.  The  task  of  informing  the  public 
and  educating  policy  makers  about  the  potential  benefits  of  a  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  is  formidable. 

In  oroer  to  effectively  promote  the  development  of  a  robust  trade  agreement,  we 
must: 

•  Ensure  that  the  ongoing  negotiations  strongly  take  into  account  the  protection  of 
our  environment. 

•  Ensure  that  the  affect  of  American  employment  is  taken  into  account.  The  wage 
differential  between  American  and  Mexican  labor  is  substantial,  and  this  dif- 
ference could  result  in  a  loss  of  American  jobs  to  factories  across  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. 

We  need  to  bring  in  more  often  those  who  are  in  the  private  sector  to  seek  their 
guidance  on  the  practical  application  of  Government  actions.  We  need  their  hands- 
on  experience. 

Congress  itself  is  often  accused  of  operating  in  a  vacuum,  and  I  think  sometimes 
that  is  very  true.  There  is  much  we  can  learn  from  those  who  are  forced  to  work 
each  day  under  the  laws  and  policies  which  govern  our  trade  system.  What  often 
times  appears  practical  and  helpful  on  paper,  may  not  work  out  in  reality. 

I  am  hopeful  that  with  the  cooperation  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  we  can  reverse 
course,  ana  look  to  trade  agreements  of  the  future  rather  than  the  past.  Nevada  is 
ready  to  be  an  active  participant  in  this  process. 

It  is  my  hope  that  partisan  differences  will  be  put  aside  so  we  can  develop  a  re- 
sponsible long-term  economic  and  trade  strategy  lor  our  Nation's  future,  wmch  in- 
cludes free  and  fair  trade  policies  that  help  American  industry  compete  on  an  even 
level  in  the  world  market. 

If  we  now  make  the  first  steps  of  that  process  possible,  it  may  become  our  most 
lasting  legacy  to  the  citizens  of  the  next  century. 
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Arturo  Arnaga  closes  the  sheec  of  steel  he 
uses  for  a  door,  fastens  a  chain,  and  snaps 
shut  the  padlock.  The  23-year-old  Monter- 
rey worker  cant  afford  much  more  than  a  spare 
cinder-block  house  with  no  phone.  Still,  he  consid- 
ers himself  on  the  fast  Crack.  Since  beginning  a 
new  training  program  at  Galvak,  a  specialty  steel 
company,  he  and  his  co-workers  have  seen  pro- 
ducuvity  skyrocket  and  their  pay  nearly  double, 
to  S13.38  a  day.  If  Arriaga  passes  his  next  test, 
he'll  get  another  promotion.  Sure,  Amaga  says. 
Mexican    dishwashers    and    farm    workers    earn 
more  in  the  U.  S.  "But  here  I  have  a  real  career." 
As  Amaga  and  millions  of  other  Mexican  work- 
ers pursue  their  careers,  few  realize  how  closely 
their  progress  is  monitored — and  controlled — by 
government  officials.   Every  Thursday   morning 
for  the  past  slx  years,  a  cadre  of  economists, 
including  sLx  Cabinet  members  and  top  business 
leaders   and   union   offi- 
cials,     has      gathered 
around  a  large  table  in 
the  Labor  Secretanat  of- 
fices   in    Mexico    City. 
There    they    thrash    out 
agreements  that  control 
prices    and    wages    and 
brainstorm   on   ways   to 
boost    productivity'.    It's 
the   kind  of  social   pact 
that   has   been   tried    in 
many  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.   But  only 
in  Mexico,  with  its  one- 
party  rule,   have  such  economy  closer 

agreements  stuck.  Man- 
dated by  the  country's 
leading  economist.  Presi- 
dent Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortari.  the  goal  is  to  lift 

the  producti\'ity  of  Arriaga  and  his  fellow  work- 
ers to  First  World  levels. 

In  their  drive  to  modernize  Mexico.  Salinas  and 
his  planners  command  nearly  every  variable  of 
the  economy.  To  smother  inflation  and  presence 
Mexico's  huge  laoor  cost  gap  with  U.  S.  and  other 
producers.  Salinas  fixes  salaries  through  a  com- 
olex  business-labor  agreement  that's  known  as  el 
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to  the  Asian 
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pacio.  He  ujioints — ma  txxiis  out — abor 
union  bosses  and  state  i;overnors  auke. 
A  few  years  a?o.  he  quietly  banished  an 
obstreperous  American  president  ol 
Chrysler  de  Mexico,  wno  was  quicKly 
replaced  by  a  Mexican.  Salinas  tecnno- 
crats  juijgie  import  auues  ana  steer  in- 
vestment from  one  repon  to  another. 

In  short.  Salinas  ana  his  number- 
crunchers  run  a  near-command  economy, 
mucn  closer  to  the  Asian  moael  than  any 
other  country  in  the  WesL  It  has  pro- 
duced an  astounding  success.  Today, 
Mexican  worKere  are  reacninz  for  better 
and  better  industrial  jobs.  But  to  clinch 
Mexicos  modemizauon.  Salinas  wants 
to  link  his  small,  to^down  economy  to 
the    freewneeiing    c:iant    to    his    north 


I  1. 


througn  the  N'ortli  American  free  Traae 
Agreement. 

It's  an  unprecedented,  politically  ex- 
plosive First  Worid-Third  World  mar- 
riage. .As  .Mexicans  climb  up  the  job  lad- 
der, they  in  essence  fight,  mano  a 
mono,  for  U.  S.  .obs.  .^s  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unemoioyea  L'.  S.  worKers 
have  discovered,  "the  ;oos  in  the  U.  S. 
that  are  vulneniole  are  not  ;he  S6-an- 
hour  lobs.  but  the  Sls-an-iiour  ones. " 
says  Hariey  ShaiKen.  labor  economist  at 
University  of  California.  San  Dieeo    "It 


goes  to  the  core  of  the  U.S.  industrial 
base. "   .And   .Mexico  s  overarchmg  gov-  i 
emment  raises  the  quesQon  wneiner  it  I 
IS  possioie  to  integrate  worx  forces  man- 
aged under  such  different  ruiea.  j 
Indeed,  Northern  eyes  are  opening  to  ■ 
the  powerful  advantage  Mexico  nas  in  I 
its  young,  raoidly  growing,  low-cost  la-  I 
bor  pool.  Nearly  four  out  of  ten  18-year-  I 
olds  entenn?  the  conanental  labor  mar-  '■ 
ket  are  .Mexicans — this  in  a  country  with  i 
a  mere  ofo  of  U.  S.  gross  nauonai  prod-  I 
ucL   Strengthening   .Mexico  s   hand   are  i 
low  wages  and  hign  producavity.  Pay  in  1 
Mexico  remains  aoout  one-sixth  the  U.  S.  | 
level,  while  productivity  has  grown  at  I 
twice  the  C  S.  rate  in  the  past  five  years  i 
(charts,    page   iA).   The   most   dramaac 
gams  are  at  corporations  sucn  as 
Ford.    General    Elecinc.    and    IBM. 
wnose  .Mexican  plants  match  and  of- 
".en  surpass  t.heir  U.  S.  counterparts  . 
in  oroauctivity  and  quality.  Since  Sa- 
linas' term  started  in  19S8.  $26  bil-  i 
lion  has  flowed  into  Mexico  in  part  i 
for  new  plants  and  to  upgrade  exist- 
ing ones,  helping  to  create  2  million 
new  jobs,  as  the  U.  S.  has  shed  them  i 
by  the  thousands. 

ONi-wAT  now.  Salinas   has   man- 
aged  .Mexico  almost   too   well.    Its 
quick    climb    s    now    shaking    the 
pnilosophlcai   underpinnings   of   a  i 
North  .Amenca  Inc.  Traditional  free-  j 
market     thinKlng,     emoodied     in  t 
NAFTA,  maintains  that  job  growth  in  I 
.Mexico  maxes  for  a  more  prosper- 
ous region  wnile  slowing  migrauon  i 
to   the   north.  That  prospenty   will  i 
increase  the  appetite   for  U.  S.  ex-  : 
ports,    thus    presemng    high-wage  ' 
jobs  in  the  U.  3.  But  now  a  growing  \ 
chorus  of  SaFTa  opponents  argues  i 
that  .Mexico  s  industnai  policy  ere-  ■ 
ates  an  unlevei  playnng  tleld.  With  | 
•.he  government  holding  aown  saia-  I 
nes   and   keeping   a   ugnt   gnp  on  i 
unions,  cntics  say.  Mexico  will  suck  ! 
;n  the  jobs,  all  ngnt.  But  ^^^th  wages  i 
held  down.  Mexicans  can  afford  to  i 
buy  little  of  what  they  make.  That  , 
:ould  spell  deiaveo  gratiilcation  for  ' 
Mexicans   and   the    U.  S.   exporters  ■ 
who  await  their  prosperity-. 
The  stage  is  set  for  a   brjising  , 
:  battle  over  .nafta  in  Washington.  De- 
I  bate    is    focused    on    wo    side    agree-  ■ 
'•  ments^jn  iabor  ngnts  and  envtronmen-  : 
tal  regulations.  .saFTa  foes  from  Ralph  i 
I  Nader  to  Lane  Kirkiano  seeK  to  weaken  > 
I  Salinas    gnp  on  the  economy,  treating  ; 
!  Mexican  labor  as  an  unfair  trade  advan- 
I  tage  r.eeaing  to  oe  offset  by  a  "sociai ' 
:  tariff  in  some  cases.  But  Salinas,   .vno  ■ 
chooses  a  successor  this  fall  ana  bows  i 
'  out    in    late    19y4.    needs    to    broker    a 
:  Smooth  tnnsiuon.  He  can  be  expected  to 
1  resist,   wnth  diplomatic  oressure   ana  a 


lobbying   oarrage.   any   side   deals   that 
would  cnmp  his  power  ibox.  page  92). 

Who  are  these  formidable  neighbors 
of  the  U.S.?  They  re  some  10  million 
skilled  and  semiskilled  workers,  the  top 
third  of  Mexico  s  work  force.  From  .Mex- 
ico s  dusty  Silicon  Valley  outside  Guada- 
lajara to  the  Pacillc  canyons  south  of 
San  Diego,  they  re  adapting  quickly  to 
the  latest  Japanese  prtxiuction  systems. 
They're  taking  the  controls  of  million- 
dollar  machines  and  are  churning  out 
world-class  autos.  7%'s.  and  computers. 
'People  who  li%'e  in  little  villages  with 
dirt  roads  can  handle  any  job  we  give 
them."  says  Charles  ParKS.  president  of 
Guadalajara  cu'cuit-boara  maKer  -Adelan- 
toi  de  Tecnoiogia.  a  subsidiarv'  of  SCI 
Systems  Inc.  ;n  Huntsvnlle.  .Ala. 

.\nd  how  ao  they  turn  out  such  high- 
quality  work.'  Mexicans  are  not  only  ea- 
ger for  worK  and  cneap  to  hu^  but  they 
are  also  a  cmcn  to  tram.  Paving  a  rate  of 
?2  to  S3  an  nour.  companies  can  afford 
montns  of  training,  indoctnnaung  work- 
ers with  the  latest  quality  and  lean-man- 
ufactunng  systems.  The  workers  are 
aiso  young  and  open  to  new  methods. 
.After  a  decade  of  economic  crisis  and 
the  Halving  of  theu-  buying  power.  .Mexi- 
cans are  aiso  hungry,  willing  to  work 
hard  and  lone.  Top  talents  hone  their 
skills  at  the  many  branches  of  .Monter- 
rey s  Institute  of  Technology.  Beldw 
'.hem.  J  vast  tlvit  society.  '3orn  of 
years  of  scraping  by,  :s  putung  its  re- 
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sourcetuiness  to  work  on  the  factory 
floor. 

Still,  the  bottom  tier  of  workers,  some 
20  million  with  little  schooling,  coil  in 
Mexico's   pre-industrial   world 
sharpen  knives  on  grmdstones 
attached  to  bicycles  and  hitch 
plows  to  solitary  horses.  Sali- 
nas knows  that  he  must  speed 
up  the  monumental  job  of  im- 
proving     Mexico's      public 
schools   and   push  more  chil- 
dren through  the  system. 

This  is  cniaal  for  ail  of 
North  America,  with  its  work 
force  graying  in  the  north  and 
growing  m  the  south.  With  or 
without  NAfTA,  a  grow- 
ing share  of  the  re- 
gion's work  force  will 
be  coming  from  youth- 
ful Mexico.  Already,  for 
some  companies,  the 
border  is  disappearmg. 
In  the  old  siiver-mimng 
town  of  San  Luis  Poto- 
si,  a  six-hour  drive 
north  from  Mexico  City, 
Ken  Reynolds,  a  52- 
year-old  machinist  from 
Fastona.  Ohio,  is  help- 
ing install  a  new  crank- 
shaft line  at  a  Cummins 
Engine  Co.  plant.  It  was 
a  painful  decision  for 
Reynolds    to    volunteer 
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for  .Mexican  duty. 
Friends  treated 
him  as  a  turncoat 
as  Cummins  laid 
off  100  workers  in 
Fastona.  "I  lost  a 
lot  of  friends  up 
there,  but  I  gamed 
a  lot  down  here." 
he  says. 

The  San  Luis  op- 
eraaon  is  one  of 
Cummins'  best-rat- 
ed in  the  world.  Its 
work  force  is 
young — 'Jie  aver- 
age age  IS  25— and 
highly  educated. 
In  fact,  the  local 
university  pumps 
out  so  many  engi- 
neers chat  many 
of  them  accept  work  on  the  factory  door 
just  to  get  a  foot  m  the  door.  The  compa- 
ny sends  workers  for  Craining  Co  che 
U.  S.,  and  it  organizes  them  m  self-man- 
aged teams,  where  they  learn  a  broad 
range  of  jobs.  Pay  is  low.  with 
most  workers  earning  about 
S80  a  week,  plus  another  $50 
in  government-mandated  bene 
fits.  But  in  a  country  with  no 
unemployment  benefits,  the 
union  doesn't  press  hard  for 
higher  pay.  'They're  more  in- 
terested in  job  creation,"  says 
Norman  Brown,  the  plant 
manager.  And  more  jobs  are 
coming,    thanks    co    the    fac- 
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tory  s  high  quality  and  low  costs.  Cum-  | 
mins  IS  everythmg  Salinas  is  after  It's  I 
modem,  intemauonai,  an<*  strongly  inte-  i 
grated  into  Mexico's  economy,  buying  | 
30%  of  its  pares  locally.  I 

Plants  such  as  Cummins'  are  the  cul-  | 
minaoon  of  Mexico's  long  march  up  | 
from  che  mturuiiadora,  or  bonier  as-  i 
sembly  plant.  \  decade  ago,  when  Mexi-  I 
CO  still  ran  a  protected  economy,  it  rent-  j 
ed  Its  excess  cheap  labor  to  U.  S.  I 
companies.  The  result  was  clusters  of  I 
maifuiladoras  along  the  U.  S.-Mexico  i 
border.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  work-  I 
ers  handled  piecework  for  U.  S.  industry,  | 
assemoling  imported  parts  and  sending 
them  back  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  was  with  that  simple  exchange  of  I 
labor  chat  Salinas  sold  free  sade  and 
Americans  embraced  it.  Instead  of  send-  I 
ing  offshore  work  Co  Asia,  the  thinking  { 
went,  send  it  to  Mexico.  But  a  funny  i 
thing  happened  on  che  way  Co  North  I 
American  unity.  Par  from  Salinas'  whiz  i 
kids  in  Mexico  City,  in  the  vast  deserts  i 
of  Mexico's  north,  U.  S.  auto  makers  un- 
covered che  potential  of  young,  semi- 
skilled Mexican  workers.  By  che  late 
1980s.  Buick  Centuries  and  .Mercury 
Tracers  made  in  Mexico  were  winnmg 
quality  awards:  .Mercedes-Benz  and  Nis- 
san Motor  Co.  were  setting  up  plants: 
and  Salinas'  chief  asset,  his  vast  labor 
pool  was  suddenly  enhanced  by  the  new 
mantra  "quality." 

BvoaAOi  ea  nsi.  The  carmakers  re- 
main the  showcases  for  Mexican  quality. 
But  other  manufacturers  are  caking  the 
time  CO  tram  young  Mexicans — and  reap- 
ing rewards.  The  turnaround  began  sev- 
en years  ago,  when  Mexico  joined  the 
General  .Agreement  on  Tariffs  &  Trade  i 
and  tore  down  its  trade  barriers.  Sud- 
denly, companies  that  were  producmg 
overpnceo  goods  for  Mexico's  dosed 
economy  had  Co  upgrade  operaaons  co 
worid-quality  levels.  Otherwise,  they 
would  be  buned  by  cheap  imports.  That 
spurred  an  mdusoiai  revolution  in  Mexi- 
co. For  the  first  tune  ever,  companies 
demanded  quality  from  Mexico's  indus- 
trial workers.  And  they 
delivered. 

Now.    an    industrial 
elite  led  by  companies 
such    as    GE,    Kodak, 
Goodyear,   Nissan,   and 
a   handful   of   Mexican  i  j 
blue-chips  is  douig  che  I  ■ 
heavy    lifting    for   Sail-  I  ; 
nas'  modermzaoon.  The  i  ; 
President  personally  co-  I  ! 
ordinates   this   invest-  I  i 
ment.  winmg  and  dinmg  \ : 
executives,  often   bend- 
ing his  schedule  co  ac-  :  i 
commodate   chem.    One    ] 
tune,   even   as   he   was  1 1 
heading  abroad,  Salinas  i  ] 
squeezed    m    time    for  {  ' 
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General  Electric  Chairman  John  F. 
Welch  Jr..  picking  up  Welch  in  his  limou- 
sine and  chatting  with  him  on  the  way  to 
the  airport.  The  personal  attenoon  didn't 
hurt.  In  the  past  tnree  years.  Welch  has 
invested  S400  million  to  build  refrigera- 
tors ana  ranges  in  Me.xico. 

To  be  sure.  Mexico  snll  has  plenty  of 
problems.  Roads  are  cratered  ana  crowd- 
ed border  ciaes  are  chaotic.  And  Salinas 
has  yet  to  root  out  much  of  the  corrup- 
tion, from  traffic  cops  to  customs  offi- 
cials on  the  taKe.  Plenty  of  U.  S.  busi- 
nesses are  happy  to  stay  north. 

But  for  those  who  head  south.  Salinas 
has  helped  clear  the  way  with  industnal 
policies  like  el  pacta.  .Mexico  s  national 


sive  unions  stnke  for  nigner 
wages.  Salinas  and  his  econo- 
mists look  at  production.  If 
the  workers  meet  world  stan- 
dards— as  do  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  worxers  who  strucit  at 
Hermosillo  earlier  this  year — 
Salinas  often  lets  the  stnke 
run  Its  course.  Ford  workers 
in  March  won  a  wage  hike 
that  has  been  nusned  up  but  is 
widely  suspected  of  surpass- 
ing ei  pactos  limits.  Ford  officials  deny 
this.  Indeed,  wages  could  eventually  inch 
up.  as  they  have  in  Korea  and  Taiwan, 
eating  into  Mexico's  advantage.  But 
when  workers  do  not  oass   muster  on 
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wage  ana  pnces  contract.  First  unveiled  I  productivity,  the  government  can  deem 


as  an  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram in  1987.  el  pacta  es- 
tablished guidelines  on 
prices  and  wages  endorsed 
by  business  and  labor.  It 
gave  Salinas  control  over 
.Mexico's  transition  from  a 
closed  to  an  open  economy. 
Answering  critics  who 
complain  about  squelched 
wages.  Salinas  and  his 
team  stress  the  war  on  m- 
I  f.ation.  Says  Treasury*  Sec- 
retar.'  Pedro  .Aspe:  'Infla- 
tion IS  the  crueiest  tax  on 
the  poor. ' 

Over  the  years.  Salinas 
shifted  the  focus  from 
prices  to  proauctivity 
When  the  usuallv  submis- 


Low  wages  at 
maquiladoras 
allow 

companies  to 
introduce 
state-of-the-art 
equipment  and 
techniques 


the  stnke  'poiiucal"  and 
declare  it  'nonexistent.  " 
That   forces   workers   to 


massive  restnictunng  plan  to 
rLise  productivity,  vw  manage- 
ment insisted  the  new  agree- 
ment was  vital  for  global  com- 
petitiveness. This  was  hardly 
idle  talk,  since  vw  supplies  the 
entire  North  American  market 
from  Puebla.  But  a  group  of 
dissidents,  fearing  layoffs,  op- 
posed the  plan.  After  weexs  of 
a  bitter  stnke.  Salinas  gave 
vw  permission  to  np  up  the 
union  contracL  The  company  promptly 
fired  14.000  workers  and  rehired  all  of 
them,  minus  some  300  dissidents,  under 
a  new  contract.  Within  days,  vw  re- 
vamped its  entire  Mexico  operation — the 
German  carmaker  s  first  such  experi- 
ment anv-where.  Out  is  the  old  seniont>- 
system.  Training,  lots  of  it,  is  a  must. 
Worxers  are  now  promoted  according  to 


give  up  either  the  strike  or  i  skills  ana  performance. 


theu-  jobs. 

Salinas  established  the 
new  rules  for  labor  iast 
summer  in  what  becam.e  a 
battle  for  the  country'  s  in- 
dustnal future.  While  Sali- 
nas has  never  nesitated  to 
hammer  union  bosses  who 
crossed  him  politically,  the 
President  drew  a  new  eco- 
nomic line  with  a  stnke  at 
Volkswagen  de  .Mexico. 
The  battle  erupted  wnen 
the  govemment<ontroiled 
union  at  vw,  based  in 
Puebla.    signed    on    to    a 


The  disDute  redefined  the  strategic 
roie  of  Mexican  labor.  For  50  years. 
worxers  have  been  a  pillar  of  the  one- 
party  system — stnkebreaxers.  precinct 
!eaaers.  gofers,  and  above  all.  Insutu- 
tionai  Revoluaonan'  Party  iPRli  loyalists. 
The  longtime  union  leader.  93-year-old 
Fidel  Velazquez,  .lad  workers  in  iockstep 
benina  the  PRl  for  aecades.  Now  the  fa- 
vored union  leaders  are  iike  Francisco 
Herr.andez  Juarez,  nead  of  the  telephone 
worKers  union,  wno  has  jumped  on  Sali- 
nas productivity  bandwagon.  Today, 
workers  are  economic  soldiers  marcning 
Mexico  into  the  global  economy. 

leading  this  army  of  workers  behind 
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Salinas    is    i    caore    oi    miemauonally  i 
minded  manai;ers  and  eninneen.  Take  I 
Jose  BeiTondo.  a  44-ye»r-oid  Mexico  City  j 
native  wno  went  to  hii;h  school  in  Pitts-  i 
bun;h  and  later  t^ot  an  mba  from  the  | 
University    of    San    Franasco.    Fifteen  | 
years  aifo.  when  Berrondo  beifan  his  ca-  | 
reer  at  Mabe.  a  Mexican  appliance  man- 
ufacturer,   his    international   experience 
mattered  little.  But  m  1989,  with  .Mexi- 
cos    economy    openin({,   GE  teamed    up 
with  Mabe  to  make  gas  stoves  in  San 
Luis  Potosi  for  North  America.  Next,  GE 
bought  into  .Mabe's  refrigerator  manu- 
facturing in  Queretaro.  Suddenly,  Ber- 
rondo.   who   runs   both    plants,    has   a 
green  light  to  build  world-class  facilities. 

It's  a  once-in-a-lifetime  chance  to  de- 
vise his  own  manufacturing  system.  So 
Berrondo  is  borrowing  pieces  from  all 
over  the  world — some  from  a  tnp  to  Ko- 
rea, others  from  his  dog- 
eared   books    on    Toyota 
and    Harley-Davidson.    In 
the    rapidly    expanding 
Queretaro   plant,   he   has 
instituted     kanban,    or 
just-in-time  systems,  bor^ 
rowed  a  year  ago   from 
Toyota. 

■lo  Azui.  Mexican  work- 
ers are  also  doing  jobs 
that  were  once  exclusive 
to  .■Vmerica  s  high-tech 
corridors.  Mireya  Ruiz. 
27.  is  developmg  software 
for  IBM  in  Guadalajara. 
Her  husband.  Jor^  Ra- 
mos, also  a  programmer, 
works  there,  too.  Jobs  like 
hers  pay  high  wages  for 
Mexico,  up  to  $1,600  a 
month,  .^d  despite  IBM's 
turmoil  in  the  U.  S..  its 
Mexico  operation  saw  a 
107o  hike  in  sales  last  year 
and  added  7%  more  jobs 
to  the  payroll.  The  head 
office  even  decided  to  move  a  big  soft- 
ware project  from  Rochester.  N.  Y..  to 
Guadalajara,  where  software  engineers 
are  as  proficient  as  they  are  m  the 
U.  S. — and  half  as  cheap.  The  plant  is 
one  of  IBM's  bright  spots  worldwide.  It 
manufactures  UO.OOO  PS/2  personal 
comouters  and  4.400  AS-400  intermedi-  I 
ate  computers  eacn  year — nearly  all  for  ! 
export.  I 

-More   c>-pical.    though,   are    Mexicans  1 
like   .A.rturo   .-Vrnaga.    the    Monterrey  j 
steelworker.   Two  years  ago,   the  high  j 
school  graduate  passed  a  battery  of  psy-  | 
chological  and  aptitude  tests  and  was  I 
placed  in  an  elite  "multiskills  program"  I 
I  at  steelmaker  Galvak.  He  and  129  others  j 
1  attended  night  classes  and  learned  how 
I  to  work  in  Japanese-style  groups.  Since 
I  Chen,  producuvity  has  jumped,  and  .Ax- 
I  naga  s  pay  has  risen  from  S47.75  to  567 
[  per  week,  plus  overume.  While  that  sull 


doesn  t  give  .Amiga  a  lot  of  money,  ne  s 
not  even  thinkmg  of  joining  nis  mother, 
a  legal  immigrant  in  the  U.  S.  Screwing 
a  bulb  into  a  dangling  iight  socket,  he 
exolains:  "Ifs  rare  for  companies  to  in- 
vest so  mucn  in  trammg. ' 

They  sure  don  t  along  the  2,000-mile 
bonier  with  the  U.  S..  where  multinaaon- 
als  operate  in  a  sort  of  no-man  s  land, 
with  one  fool  on  eacn  side  of 
the  border.  Onginally,  no  one 
in  .Mexico  City  or  Washington 
paid  much  attention.  Since  the 
maquiladoraj  bought  and 
sold  next  to  nothing  in  Mexico, 
government  economists  didn't 
even  consider  them  a  part  of 
domesac  industry.  But  while 
Mexico  was  preoccupied  with 
its  debt  crisis  m  the  i980s.  the 
matfuiliuioTas    quietly    devel- 
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oped  from  simple,  labor-intensive  assem- 
bly into  sophisticated,  world-class  manu- 
facturing. 

Me.\ico's  junior-high-school  dropouts 
are  now  learning  the  skills  of  plasQC 
injecuon.  manufactunng  TV  sets,  and  as- 
sembling    refrigerators.     Companies 

benchmark  the  maquiiadoras  agamst  i  workers  sucn  as  Eligio  Rodriguez,  a  33- 
competitors  in  Malaysia.  Taiwan,  and  |  year-old  industrial  engmeer  in  Ciudad 
Korea.  "Now,  we  run  our  .Me.xican  fac-  |  Juarez.  Rodnguez  says  he  was  fired  last 


liortu  don't  do  as  much  trainmg,  point- 
ing to  the  hign  turnover  rate — reaching 
20%  a  montn.  Instead,  they  keep  wages 
low  and  can  afford  to  add  extra  layers 
of  quality  control. 

Plant  managers  go  to  great  lengths  to 
boost  morale  at  TrKujutiadorru.  In  many 
ways,  they  turn  the  plants  into  mdustnal 
hign  schools,  giving  their  young  drop- 
outs a  version  of  high  school 
life.  They  bus  the  workers  to 
and  from  work  and  give  them 
free  lunch.  They  plaster  walls 
with  booster  slogans  and  urge 
workers  to  play  on  the  plant's 
soccer  and  baseball  teams. 

Soil,  workers  desert  the  ma- 
quiiadoTos  in  droves,  some  I 
quitting  to  take  care  of  a  child,  j 
others  cnanging  just  to  switch  j 
baseoall  teams,  'There's  no  loss  | 
in  pay,  since  maquiia- 
don  associations  t'lx  sala- 
ries to  avoid  costly  bid-  I 
ding.  But  after  tr>nng  out  | 
two  or  three  maquiia-  \ 
doTos.  many  workers  re- 
turn home— or  cross  the 
U.S.  border.  Others  take 
more  lucraove  work.  'If 
you  have  to  support  your- 
self, the  maquila's  impos- 
sible," says  Virginia  Se- 
gura.  a  25-year-old 
prosatute  in  Tijuana  who 
solicits  busmess  on  a  cor-  ! 
ner  near  the  cathedral. 

While    tne    maquiia-  ' 
doras  can  boast  of  high 
growth  ana  quality  manu- 
factunng, they  re  a  put>- 
lic-relations  disaster  for  | 
s'AFTA.  -Amencans  looking  | 
for   a   preview   of    North  I 
.American  free  trade  look  | 
first  to  the  border,  where 
they   see   industries   that  j 
prevent   their   low-wage  \ 
workers  from  organizing,  while  Me.xico 
City  looks  the  other  way. 

,VAiTA  opponents  argue  that  this  im-  I 
balance  keeps  .Mexican  wages  low,  has-  j 
tening  the  southward  migrauon  of  jobs  i 
and  dragging  salaries  downward  1 
throughout  the   region.   They   pomt   to  I 


tones  with  basically  the  same  premise  as 
in  the  U,  S„"  says  James  Meyer,  senior 
vice-president  at  Thomson  Consumer 
Electromcs  Inc,  in  Indianapolis.  They 
use   state-of-the-art.    expensive.    ver\', 


summer  from  nis  S123-a-weeK  job  at  a 
components  facton-  called  Electronica 
Dale,  which  belongs  to  Vishay  Intertech- 
nology  Inc.  m  Malvern.  Pa.  Now  he's 
charging  they  tired  and  blackballed  him 


very  modem  equipment-  These  are  not  i  for  tr>nng  to  organize  a  union.   Dale's 
high-voiume  sweatshops. "  I  personnel  chief.  Robert  Schmitt,  won't 

Moa«Li  BOOSTS.  These  days,  Thomson  i  answer  questions  about  Rodnguez'  case, 
doesn  t  hesitate  to  haul  down  the  latest  |  saying  oniy  that  Rodnguez  is  a  member 
machinery  to  make  its  GE-  and  RCA-label  I  of  the  leftist  Part>-  of  the  Democrauc 
TVS.  But  unlike  the  auto  and  appliance  I   Revolution,  the  PRl's  mam  opposition, 
plants  in  .Mexico's  intenor.  the  maquiia-  \      That  small  conilict  in  Juarez  is  merely 
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one  signpost  poinang  to  Che  banles  chat 
lie  aheail  But  m  Che  long  run.  the  tui^ 
moil  certain  to  accompany  unioi>— K)n 
both  sides  of  the  bordei^-could  be  worth 
iL  After  all.  a  democraac,  productive, 
and  prosperous  Mexico  could  help  power 
North  Amencan  growth  well  into  the 
21st  century.  But  if  s  a  relaaonsKip  that 
needs  careful  handling.  Says  Xerox 
Corp.  CEO  Paul  A.  Allaire:  The  key  chal- 


lenge 01  .NAFTA  IS  assuring  that  tne  nar- 
monizauon  of  U.S.  and  .Mexican  stan- 
daros  is  upward,  not  downward." 

Meanwhile,  workers  at  the  uE-Mabe 
plant  in  Queretaro  are  soaJang  up  every- 
thing they  can  from  an  English-lan- 
guage video  on  refngerator  assembly. 
Asked  if  they  unaerscand  English,  one 
answers  'Claro  que  si" — of  course.  The 
others  nod,  keepmg  their  eyes  on  the  TV. 


These  are  new  North  Amencan  worK- 
ers.  imbitious  and  hardworkmg,  the 
first  foreigners  ever  to  pursue  the 
.\merican  dream  without  pulling  up 
stakes.  Without  leaving  home,  these 
Mexican  worKers  are  changing  the  face 
of  North  .Amenca. 

5y  Stephen  Baker  in  Mexico  City,  Gen 
Smith  m  Monterrry,  and  Eliiabeth  Werner 
in  Ciudad  Juaret 


NAFTA:  THE  'SIDE  AGREEMENTS'  TAKE  CENTER  STAGE 


George  Bush  negotiated  the 
North  Amencan  Free  Trade 
.\greement,  coddled  it  in  Con- 
gress, signed  it — but  lost  re-eiection. 
Now.  with  the  aade  pact  awamng  con- 
gressional approval,  it's  Bill  Clintons 
agreement.  .Ajid  he's  facing  a  rising 
din  of  VAfTA  naysayers. 

Problem  is,  Clinton  can't  open  up  the 
signed  Nafta  without  smking  iL  So  he 
has  promised  to  add 
two  or  three  side 
agreements  to  the 
treaty,  covering  work- 
ers' rights  and  envi- 
ronmental standards. 
In  the  coming  months, 
all  of  the  continent's 
passion  OD  both  sides 
of  the  free-trade  issue 
will  funnel  into  these 
side  agreements. 
OOP  aivoiT.  At  stake 
is  nothing  less  than 
the  entire  package. 
Says  Julius  L  Katz. 
who  negotiated  the 
agreement  under  the 
Bush  Administration: 
"If  the  President 
plays  his  cards  wrong, 
this  thing  could  go 
down  the  drain. ' 

Clinton,  who  says 
he  wants  free  trade 
with  Mexico,  treads  a 
razor-thin  line,  .\lready,  con- 
gressional Democracs,  deluged 
by  ana-NAFTA  mail  and  phone 
calls,  are  scurrying  away  from 
the  trade  pact  in  droves.  Clin- 
ton will  need  sweeping  side 
agreements  to  bring  support- 
ers back.  But  if  the  agree- 
ments appear  to  wander  coo 
far  from  Bush's  document. 
Clinton  could  face  a  revolt 
from  Republicans,  whose 
backing  is  vital. 

Clinton  seems  certain  to  retreat  at 
least  a  few  steps  from  unfettered 
trade.  To  beef  up  labor  rights.  U.  S. 


negotiators,  led  by  Trade  Representa- 
tive Mickey  (Cantor,  are  looking  at  "so- 
cial" tariffs,  fees  to  be  imposed  on 
companies  found  guilty  of  skirtmg 
U.  S.  labor  standards  south  of  the  bor- 
der. Already,  NAFTA  requu^s  Company 
X.  making  toy  watches  m  Mexico,  to 
pay  proper  royaines  in  the  U.  S.  If  it 
doesn  t.  Customs  can  confiscate  the 
watches  or  slap  on  high  tariffs.  Unions 
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and  others  want  the  same 
mechanism  to  apply  to  compa- 
nies m  Mexico  that  don't  pay 
back  wages,  employ  children, 
or  pay  sub-mmimum  wages. 
.Another  proposed  remedy:  a 
special  "Section  301"  that 
would  give  U.  S.  companies  re- 
course if  they  claimed  unfair 
compenaon  due  to  repressed 
strikes.  Some  are  also  pushing 
a  fee  on  all  border<rossmg 
transactions. 

For  .Mexico's  President  Carlos  Sali- 
nas de  Gortan.  the  side  agreements 
are  jusc  so  much  meddling  from  the 


north.  But  he's  likely  to  swallow  them, 
after  pucnng  up  a  tight,  because  the 
alcemauve — the  collapse  of  nafta — is 
far  worse.  Salinas  has  tied  his  presi- 
dency to  NAFTA.  For  .NAFTA  tO  fall  jUSt 
as  Salinas  is  selecting  a  successor 
would  weaken  the  free-trading  wing  of 
the  ruling  Insntuoonal  Revolutionary 
Party  iPRn  at  a  crucial  juncture  in  Mex- 
ico's political  cycle.  It  would  strength- 
en nationalist  oppo- 
nents of  Salinas  uiside 
and  outside  the  PRI. 
.\nd  it  would  link  Sali- 
nas, currently  regard- 
ed as  a  great  Mexican 
President,  to  a  histor- 
ic failure. 

Paradoxically,  Sali- 
nas didn't  need  NAfT.\ 
to  bring  about  the 
Morth-South  economic 
marriage.  The  two 
countries  were  al- 
ready well  on  their 
way  toward  common- 
law  union. 

■u(TT  But  Salinas, 
betting  heavily  on 
Bush,  used  NAFTA  as 
an  enormous  promo- 
Qonal  campaign  to  at- 
tract investment.  The 
billions  of  dollars  chac 
flowed  souch  over  the 
past  four  years  helped 
Salinas  balance  his  budget,  rellnance 
debt,  and  battle  inflanon.  If  Nafta 
falls,  the  economy  could  be  badly  shak- 
en, if  only  temporarily,  as  fair-weather 
investors  flee  the  stock  market. 

Negotiators  from  both  countnes  face 
the  challenge  of  linking  the  First 
World  to  the  Thuxl  with  common  laws 
and  standards.  If  the  current  luke- 
warm economic  ciimate  doesn  t  perk  up 
before  fall,  selling  NAFTA  to  skeptical 
.\mencans  could  be  one  of  Clintons 
tougnest  tests  yet. 

By  Douglas  Harorecht  in  Washington, 
unth  Gert  Smith  and  Stephen  Baker  in 
Mexico  City 
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A  m  e  r  i  M  e  x 

MAQUILADORA  FUND  L.P. 
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(S^nnouncement 

AmriMex  Parhwrs  LP.  is  proud 
to  amwutKe  thcfonmlm  of  the 
AitwriMex  Mnquiladora  Fumi, 
LP.  (the  "Fund").  Ncsolialions 

for  Fund  acquisitions  haiv 

cotumenad,  and  tlw  Fund  is  now 

seeking  additional  investors  to 

■subscribe  for  the  balance  of  the 

Fund's  nuiximum  size. 
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I  General  Partner  /Manager 

The  Genenl  Partner  of  the  Fund  l«  AmeiiMcx  Partners  UP. 
and  the  Mniuiger  oi  the  Fund  in  AmeriMex  Miuugement,  UP. 
The  General  Partner  and  the  Manager  will  utilize  R.  Paul 
Spregue  arvJ  Adolfo  Peniche  Purcz  and  their  ataf/s  to  provide 
management  and  adminictrative  service*  and  investment 
advice  to  the  Fund. 

Nacional  Finandeia  S.N.C.  Nacional  Financiers  S.N.C. 
CNaiinsa")  is  a  Limited  Partner  of  the  General  Partner  and  the 
Manager  and  is  a  significant  investor  in  the  Fund. 

Nafinita  is  the  largest  state  owned  Industrial  /development 
batUc  in  Mexico  for  private  sector  iiujustry  and  has  been  active 
in  investments  whidi  create  employment  and  opportunities 
lot  Mexico.  As  one  of  Mexico's  leading  financial  insUtutions 
with  a  hbtory  of  international  involvement,  Naflnsa's 
participation  in  the  Fund  could  facilitate  access  to  different 
governmental  ogendes  and  direct  contacts  with  conunerdal 
banking  sources  in  both  Mexico  and  the  US. 

fl  Investment  Policy 
Of  The  Fund 

II      It  is  antidpuled  that  the  main  features  of  the  Fund's  Investment 
policy  will  be  as  follows: 

Sue:  Number.  Concentration  of  Investments  -  The  Fund's 
equity  in  ib  acquisitiotu  typically  will  range  in  size  from  $US2- 
$US6  million.  In  no  event  will  more  than  the  greater  of  (i) 
$US5,000,000  or  UU  21)%  of  the  Fund's  committed  capital  be 
invested  in  a  single  company.  If  the  Fund's  committed  capital 
is  appruximately  $U550,000,OQO,  it  is  antldpatcd  that  the  Fund 
vtih  make  9-13  investments. 

Nature  of  Investments  -  The  Fund  will  obtain  the  entire  or  a 
contTollix\g  equity  owiKtvhip  of  portfolio  companies,  to  be  in  * 
position  to  control  the  operabon  of  such  companies  and  the 
timing  and  mai\ner  of  thdr  ultimate  dispositioa  The  Fund  will 
purchase  established  domestic  United  States  companies 
suitable  for  maquiladora  acquisitions,  wherein  a  portlan  or  all 
of  the  manufacturing  operations  wall  be  relocated  to  Mexico  to 
take  advantage  of  savings  in  the  coat  of  labor.  It  is  antidpoted 
that  the  acquisitions  v>ill  be  on  a  leveraged  basis.  Investments 
made  by  the  Fund  will  be  in  equity  securities  of  the  busirvjascs 
being  acquired. 

Maquiladora  Benefits  -  The  Fund  will  seek  to  acquire 
companies  where  labor  is  a  significant  component  of 
:  %  company's  exist  of  goods  said.  It  is  antidpated  that  within  sU  to 

eighteen  months  after  a  company  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Fund,  the  designated  portion  of  the  company's  rt\anu&cturing 
operaboru  will  be  relocated  to  Mexico  tu  take  advantage  of 
reduced  labor  costs.  Wc  estimate  that  manufacturing 
companies  that  experience  fully  loaded,  gross  labor  costs  in  the 
$US7-$U510  per  hour  range  in  the  US.  may  be  able  tu  utilize 
labor  in  a  Mexico  maquiladora  at  fully  loaded,  gross  labor  cost 
of  $US1.15-$USU0  per  hour.  Though  each  situation  may  vary, 
it  is  estimated  that  this  could  translate  into  onnunl  savlitgs  of 
$US10,000-$US17,000  per  employee  Involved  in  the  relocated 
manufacturing  operations.  The  foregoing  is  intended  only  as 
an  iUustrntion,  and  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  the 
compatues  acquired  by  the  Fund  will  recogi-dze  benefits  of  this 
niogrutude.  In  addition,  the  foregoing  does  not  address  costs  of 
relocating  operations  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico. 
Though  each  company  will  l>e  acquired  with  the  objective  of 
developing  a  maquiladora  manufacturing  operation  in  Mexico, 
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it  i«  antidpated  that  the  marktstin^  warehoucin^  distritnition 
and,  in  tome  cues,  a  portion  o^  the  manuiacturing  opeiations, 
will  nsnain  in  the  United  Statea. 

Desired  Qxancteiiatici  -  Investmoits  genenUy  will  be  made 
in  US  based  companies  whidi  have  soote  combination  of  the 
following  chaiacterishcs: 

•  Low  to  mid-technology  manufoctuhng  opestians. 

•  Sales  in  the  range  of  $US10AX},000  to  $US100XX»XX)0. 

•  Moderate  to  good  growth. 

•  Excellent  management  aiul  sales  teams  willing  to  stay  with 
the  ctnnpany  after  acquisition. 

•  Provun  products  that  have  been  nn  the  maritet  for  at  least 
three  yean,  preferably  a  brand-iuune. 

•  Labor  component  of  20%  to  30%  of  cost  of  goods  sold. 

Disposition  oi  Investments  -  InvestmerUs  will  be  ooade  with  a 
view  to  profitable  realization  within  the  iiUtial  teit-year  life  uf 
the  Fund.  It  is  anticipated  that  most  investments  will  be 
retained  for  3-8  years,  but  soine  investmeiits  may  be  realized 
usriier  or  later. 

Allocation  Ot 
Gain  And  Losses 

On  an  xnnwil  hasiK,  Cain  will  be  .-illocnted  among  thu  Partnos 
(including  llic  Ceiienil  Partner):  tint,  in  •ccordanci!  with  their 
percentage  interest.s  in  the  Fund  to  offset  any  Losses 
previously  allocated;  second,  in  an  amount  equal  to  a  preferred 
return  on  contributed  capital  equal  to  the  prime  rate  plus  2% 
through  the  date  of  allocation;  and  the  tMlance,  if  any  (the 
"Profits  Interest"),  80%  to  the  Ptrtneni  (including  the  General 
Partner)  and  20%  to  the  General  Partner  in  accordance  with 
their  percentage  interests  in  the  Pund. 

On  an  annual  basis,  losses  will  be  allocated  among  the 
Partners  (iitduding  the  General  Partner);  first  in  an  amouiU 
equal  to  Gain  allocated  to  the  Partners  as  Profits  Interest; 
second,  in  an  amount  equal  to  Gain  allocated  as  a  preferred 
return;  and  the  lialance,  if  any,  in  accordance  with  the  Partner's 
pooeniage  interots. 

Background  Of  General 
Partner  And  Manager 

The  General  (Hutner  and  the  Manager  will  utilise  the  aervioes 
of  R.  Paul  Sprague,  Adotfb  Penidw  Perez  and  Atar  stafiGi,  who 
collectively  have  many  years  of  experience  in  leveraged 
buyouts,  corporate  ftnance,  investment  banking  and  opei:ation 
of  companies,  and  who  have  bought,  sold  snd  managed 
companies  In  diverse  industries  for  their  own  accounts, 
individually  and  in  partnership  with  othen,  aixl  as  agents  or 
representatives  for  othen.  They  have  extensive  experienoe  In 
locating,  analysing,  structuring,  negotiating,  financing, 
moiutoiiixg  and  managing  corpoiate  acquisitions  in  the  small 
to  medium-sized  range.  As  a  result  of  this  experieitce,  these 
persons  have  rdatioiuhips  with  numerous  iiidividuals  aivl 
organizations  in  the  investment  banking,  corporate  and 
fiiuncial  communities.  It  is  anticipated  thai  these  contacts  will 
be  of  valuable  assistance  in  the  operations  uf  the  Fund. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Peniche  and  his  staff  have  extensive 
experienoe  in  starting  and  developing  manufacturing  bdlities 
in  Mexica  This  indudes  involvement  ui  the  eslablislunent  artd 
operation  of  18  maquiladora  manufacturing  operations  in 
Mexica 
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R.  Paul  Sjjrague 
"The  iivrld  IS  110/  sialic 
Wcstciii  Euiopc  has 
iiav.ss  /()  the  Enbtcni 
Euiopenii  liiboi  force 
while  /(i;i(iM  lim  rehhnteil 
siibstaiilini  miiittiliuluiinj' 
cnpnhiltties  It)  m'ly/i/'cn/n; 
Far  Eiisleiii  coiiiiliies 
Ch-nrh/,  n  LI  S  IMe\iciiii 
)V7)(;it')>/ii/'  e:iiplui<'izm\; 
the  ilinniij^  of  lechiwlo^^ii 
mui  hibor  will  iiir.ke  North 
Aiiiencnii  ^ixhis  nioie 
uiiii;ii7i(/i'c  /(iiiHiy/jiJiil 
llic  worhl  . 


R.  Paul  Sprague 

Mr.  R.  Paul  Spraguc  will  be  the  sole  shareholder  of  the  general 
partners  of  tlvc  General  Partner  and  Manager  of  the  Fund  and 
will  be  co-chairman  of  the  Fund's  Board  of  Advisors.  He  is  also 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Warwick  Group,  Inc  and  Warwick 
Consulting  Group,  Inc  of  New  York,  New  Yorlt  Mr.  Sprague 
has  been  active  in  the  acquisition  and  nianagcment  of  small  to 
mediunvsize  companies  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years.  Mr. 
Sprague  has  acquired  or  developed  over  forty  companies  with 
groups  of  Investors,  for  his  personal  account,  and  as  the  chief 
executive  of  two  publicly  traded  companies.  He  has  taken 
companies  public,  has  publicly  and  privately  financed 
acqulsitiorw,  helped  refinance  one  of  Wall  Street's  leading 
investment  banking  firms,  and  has  owned  numerous 
companies  in  various  industries  Additionally,  Mr.  Sprague 
has  negotiated  the  purchase  or  sale  of  many  companies  for 
clients  of  Warwick  Consulting  Group,  Inc.  Mr.  Sprague  is 
currently  a  principal  in  several  operating  companies. 

Mr.  Sprague  has  partidpated  in  transactions  in  the  fields  of 
department  stores,  machine  tools,  laboratories,  knitting  mills, 
textiles,  banking,  fashion,  manufacturing,  fast  food  restaurants, 
specialty  retail  stores,  building  products,  real  estate 
development,  toy  manutactiinnip  fiKxl  stores,  steel  products, 
nutntional  products,  office  and  liolel  amenities. 

Mr. Sprague  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Young 
President's  Organization  ("YPO"),  a  worldwide  orgaiit^tion 
for  company  presidents  lie  has  held  several  YPO  offices, 
irKluding  Soiior  Vice  President  International  and  Senior  Vice 
President  for  Education.  I  le  is  a  member  of  and  has  served  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Chief  Executivctj  Organistation,  the 
senior  organiration  for  company  presidents.  He  is  an  active 
speaker  on  leveraged  buyouts  and  mergers  and  acquisitions  to 
•yPO,  CEO  and  other  audiences  and  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  acquisition  and  sale  of  small  and  medium-sized 
companies. 

Mr.  Sprague  has  served  on  tlie  faculty  of  New  York's  School 
for  Social  Research  and  lectures  regularly  at  the  Schools  of 
Business  Administration  at  Georgetown  University  and 
IPADE  University  in  Mexico  City.  He  serves  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Women's  Economic  Development 
Corporation,  a  non-profit  organiialion  devoted  to  assisting 
women  business  owners  He  also  serves  on  a  numt>er  of  other 
corporate  Boards  of  Directors. 
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Adolfo  Pcniclte  Pervz 

"Ml'.VItilM  htliCii 
l>HktllCllOII  /(ICl/lflCS 

iti.iiiilly  ItKalcd  aiihjii  lew 

liinirs  anvil/  liwii  iiiiiioi 

U.S.  cilies.  1(1)1  ;'ri>i'u/i' 

U.S.  coniimiiu's  iiulli 

access  lo  coinpcliliivlu 

fiiicrd  Inhoi  Willi  which  lo 

iiuiiiiiliicliiiv  UHiilil  1 7i/>s 

iiuiilily  piotlin  Is 


1||||||l  Adolfo  Peniche  Perez 

I  Mr  Adolfo  Peniche  Perez  will  be  co-chairman  oi  the  Fund's 
I  B<ianl  of  Adviaora  For  (lie  past  Ihirly  yean,  Mr  Peiudie  hai 
been  invulved  a&  the  CBO  and  owner  of  various  buauiess 
enbbes  and  a&  a  public  aervant  Aiter  graduatiixg  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska  in  1961,  he  formed  the  company 
Agrolndustry.  This  company  was  involved  in  the  aniinal  feed 
business  and  has  a  number  of  processing  and  distribution 
centers  throughout  southeast  Mexico.  Agrolndustry  later 
expanded  its  activities  into  cattle  ranching,  milldng,  poultry  and 
hog  fanning  operations. 

In  1970,  Mr.  Peiuche  became  Chairman  and  CEO  of  Ui\ivenal 
de  Valores,  S>.  De  CV..  a  ioint  venture  with  DESC  Group  of 
Mexico,  a  billion  dollar  company.  This  entity  ovmed  and 
onaiuged  24  companies  throughout  Mexico  which  processed 
aiumal  feed  and  operated  feed  processing  plants,  hatcheries, 
aivl  hog,  chicken  and  cattle  ranches  achieving  aimual  sales  of 
over$US100,000,000. 

After  serving  in  this  capacity  for  over  14  yean.  Mi.  Peruche  left 
the  private  sector  and  became  Secretary  of  Economic 
Development  for  the  government  of  the  State  of  Yucatan, 
Mexico.  Oiring  the  four  years  of  serving  in  the  public  sector,  he 
vtrorked  directly  with  the  governor  of  Yucatan  and  with  both 
Mexican  and  foreign  investors  to  stimulate  industry,  agriculture, 
fishing  and  tourism.  In  this  role,  he  was  instrumental  in 
coordinating  with  the  Mexican  govenui>ent,  at  the  federal  level 
new  investment  policy,  financial  strategy  and  maquiladora 
policy  imd  direction,  all  designed  to  stimulate  the  Mexican 
economy. 

In  1988,  Mr.  Peniche  combined  his  corporate  experiences  with 

his  knowledge  of  the  economic  development  process,  lo  assist  in 

the  start-up  and  the  operation  of  three  maquiladotas. 

These  maquiladotas  are 

[ndustiia  Textil  Maya  -  Garment  Manufacturer 

Rrytek  Intemadonal    Dental  Crown  Laboratory 

Articulos  Depoitivoa 

de  Exportadon  -  Berkeley  Fishing  Rods 

Mr.  Peruche  has  recently  been  appointed  and  is  currently 
serving  as  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  of  the  State  of  Yucatan, 
Mexico.  He  also  serves  as  Chaiiman  of  San  Angelo  Sports 
Products,  Inc.  The  company  manufactures  hunting  and 
camping  accessories  and  has  recently  moved  its  manu^uturing 
to  Yucatan  as  part  of  a  maquiladora  project  In  total,  Mr.  Peniche 
ha*  been  invc^ved  with  the  establishment  and  development  of 
IB  maqujladon  operatioiB. 

As  mentianed,  Mr.  Peiuche  was  educated  al  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  where  lie  received  a  BS.  degree,  ar>d  graduated  in 
1976  from  Harvard's  Advanced  Marugement  Program.  Mr 
Peniche  continues  to  be  an  active  speaker  to  business  and 
educational  groups  on  maquiladoras  and  economic 
development. 
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"Ibn  can't  cut  labor  costs 
300%  in  90  minutes." 


YES  YOU  CAN 

YUC/^AN 


where  labor  costs  average 
under  $1  an  hour,  inducbng 
benefits.  Far.  far  less  than  in 
the  Far  East.  And  less  than 
CBI.  Central  Amenca  and 
even  less  than  the  rest  of 
Mexico. 

The  empIo\'ee  turnover 
rate  is  less  than  5%  a  year 

We're  only  460  miles  and 
90  minutes  by  air  &om  the 
U.S. 


And  you  could  save  over 
$15,000  a  year  per  %vorker 
if  you  had  an  off-shore  pro- 
duction plant  here. 

So  if  you  want  to  see  hew 
well  you  or  your  plant  man- 
agers can  live  here  while 
making  your  company  more 
competinve  in  world  mar- 
kets, call  for  a  &ee  video 
tour  of  the  State  of  Yucaon 
at  708-295-1793. 


When  the  US,  is  too  expensive  and  the  Far  East  too  far 
"YesYouCanln^catan." 

Government  of  the  State  of  Yucatan.  Mexico. 
Department  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Development 
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"I  can't  keep  my  labor  costs 

down,  my  turnover  rate  low 

and  my  standard  of  living  high." 


YES  YOU  CAN 

YUCATAN 


Where  labor  costs  average 
under  $1  an  hour  including 
benefits. 

And  the  employee  turn- 
over rate  is  less  than  5% 
a  year. 

We're  only  460  miles  and 
90  minutes  bv  air  from 
the  U.S. 

And  you  could  save  over 


$15,000  a  yeaz  per  worker 
if  you  had  an  oSshore 
production  plant  here. 
So  if  you  want  to  see 
how  well  you  or  your  plant 
managers  can  live  here 
while  making  your  company 
more  profitable,  call  for  a 
free  video  tour  of  the  State 
of  Yucatan  at  708-295-1703. 


When  the  US.  is  too  expensive  and  the  Far  East  too  fat 
"Yes  You  Can  In  Yucatan." 

Government  of  the  State  of  Yucatan.  Mexico. 
Department  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Development. 
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"I  can't  find  good,  loyal  workers 

for  a  dollar  an  hour  within  a 

thousand  miles  of  here." 


YES  YOU  CAN 

YUC/^AN 


We're  only  460  miles  and 
90  minutes  by  air  from  the 
U.S. 

Labor  costs  average  under 
$1  an  houL  including  bene- 
fits. Far  lower  than  in  the 
Far  East.  And  less  than  CBI. 
Central  Amenca  and  e.'en 
less  than  the  rest  of  Mexico 

The  turnover  rate  is  less 
than  5%  a  veat 


J^OLSaiSH^Sa^B 


And  you  could  save  over 
$15,000  a  year  per  worker,  if 
you  had  an  offshore  produc- 
non  plant  here. 

So  if  you  want  to  see  how- 
well  you  or  youi  plant  man- 
agers can  live  here  while 
making  your  company  more 
competitive,  call  for  a  free 
video  tour  of  the  Sate  of 
Yucatan  at  70S-295-r95 


When  the  US.  is  too  expensive  and  the  Far  East  too  far; 
"Yes  You  Can  In  Yucatan." 

Governmem  of  the  Stare  of  Yucatan.  Mexico. 
Department  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Development 
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A  list  of  U.S.  corporations 
that  have  moved  to  Mexico 


Resource  Center 

Box  4506 

Albuquerque,  nin 

61196 

[505]8qE»e28B 

fax:[S0S]Eq6«lB0l 


This   preliminary   list    Is   excerpted   from 

the   forthcoming   book   Runaway  Amariea: 

U.S.   Jobm   and   Factortam   on   tha    Mova 

by   Harry   Browne   and    Beth   Sims. 

The    Resource    Center    Is   a    non-profit    organization 

that   since    1979    has    examined    U.S.   foreign    relations 

with    Mexico,    Central    America,    and   the    Caribbean. 

This    report    Is   Copyright    O    1993 

by  the    Inter-Hemlspheric    Education    Resource    Center. 
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methodology  ^  Introduction 


Resource  Center 

UQX>1S05 

fllbuquenjue.  HHI 

81196 

[505]8q2«8EB8 

rax:[S0S]?lS«l50l 


ASiowd  in  SM  prainunary  icsus  ol  m*  Rnoira  Ccnurs  ytu-iang  inveugaten  into  in« 
jiaft  of  manutacnnnq  joei  tnm  m*  UraiM  Saas  to  Mixco.  w*  MMvt  it  s  oncai  to  se«  tnis 
shitt  in  mi  light  at  a  gloOaJizinq  iconomy  Uut  it  tallowing  m*  lints  laid  out  for  it  by  me 
pre-Msnaa  govanvnam  ol  in*  wond'i  nufor  mdinitalmd  natoni.  w«  nav*  tocuMd  on  Muaco 
boin  b«eu»  of  Vm  o«ndng  Nontt  Amtncan  Pim  Tradt  AgrMmtm  and  bccaus*  Uexica  s  by 
tar  Om  donwiant  locaaon  lor  ottsnof*  pnoucaan-snanng  Oy  U.S.-6aMd  manutacurtts.  it  is  our 
snng  noo«  mat  m*  list  wil  not  &•  us*d  la  attack  Ueocan  women,  wno  lit  Injm  'saaung'  U.S. 
jobs  find  maniMivts  torctd  by  m«ir  own  gmenmanrs  naolibtral  cconomc  poiiacs  to  cempat* 
wiiti  mair  un-and  undanrnptoytd  csmpamos  and  with  coumepans  mraugnout  ma  worid  tor  me 
favor  of  uitamaiianal  mvasffnant  caotaL 

Wa  wa  puBton  a  la/qer.  updated  list  of  runaway  plants  in  boot  fom  in  May,  1993.  Runaway 
Ammcx  U.S.  Joos  and  facunts  on  t/ia  Mova  will  provida  oadcground  on  mtemasoiul  eeanomic 
integruon.  Mazicos  maawlaoora  sector,  and  me  costs  to  woriers  and  communiDcs  of  U.S. 
dcindusinauzaoon.  It  will  also  analyze  me  reasons  corporations  move  to  low-wage  eioort 
pUtkums  and  will  loo«  at  ma  altemasvas  availafiia  on  ma  locai.  nauonai.  and  intemaBonal  levets 
to  torea  corporations  to  be  accountable  to  mav  wonieis  and  communiies. 

RunawtY  Amana  began  as  an  otistwot  of  me  flesourca  Cencrs  efforts  to  understand  ma 
ranirfieaiions  of  Ifta  proposed  Norm  American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  Two  of  the  primary 
cortcems  voicad  by  NAFTA's  opponens  center  on  ma  fact  mat  an  agreement  would  ennanea  U.S. 
caoRal's  aoiily  and  willingness  to  cross  ma  Uascan  ooraer.'  Laoor  advocates,  environmentalists, 
and  otnets  argue  mat  greater  casitai  mobility  will  accelerate  me  movement  of  manufacturing  (oos 
from  ma  United  States  to  Mexico  and  encourage  corporations  to  avoid  relatively  strict  U.S. 
environmental  laws  and  regulations  by  snipping  trieir  most  nignty  polluting  operatons  soum. 

In  making  mese  points  NAfTA  opponents  nave  relied  largely  on  common  sense  and 
anecdotal  evidence.  The  latter  comes  from  mgn-profile  cases  sucn  as  Zenims  large-scale  and 
on-gomg  move  from  Iowa,  Indiana.  iDlnos.  and  Missoun  to  Gudad  Juarez  and  Reynosa  and  less 
weU-ltnown  examoies  sucn  as  Sonocai's  oeesion  to  move  ns  lime  Diant  from  Naco.  Anzona.  to 
Naco.  Sonora.  after  me  EPA  snui  it  sown  for  particulate  noncompliance  m  1976.'  AJihaugn  bom 
common  sense  and  anecdotal  evioenca  can  be  persuasive— ^d  indeed  are  sutfioently  pdwerful 
to  put  NAFTA's  congressional  late  m  ooubt — it  feft  tnat  a  comorenensjve  1st  of  production  mat 
had  moved  lo  Mexico  in  me  last  aecaoe  would  maxe  pro-worxer  ana  -enviranmeni  arguments 
even  more  compelling. 

We  have  selected  a  relatively  narrow  aefinition  of  'runaway  producson'  a  long-ierm  net 
reouCTon  in  emptoyment  at  a  U.S.  f acuity  acccrtpanied  by  an  excansion  of  emoiovment  at  a  new' 
or  existing  .Mexican  lacuny  produang  an  identical  or  updated  good  or  service  and  controlled  by 
ttie  same  parent  company. 

It  snouid  be  emphasized  mat  irus  definition  intentionally  omns  three  of  me  pnnapai  means 
by  wnicn  U.S.  |00S  mairecOY  mmt  abroad: 

—  'Outsourcing.'  Ths  refers  lo  a  aecision  to  halt  proouction  in  me  United  States  as  pan  of  a 
decsion  to  purcnase  certain  naienais  or  comoonents  from  inoeoenoent  suppliers  ramer 
than  producing  mem  m-nouse.  This  croolem  s  pamcuianv  aci,'.e  m  me  aocarel  incusiy 
since  a  large  orooortion  of  'J'.e  cio?ies  we  wear  are  made  oy  suDcontraccrs  uz  CUiOcme. 
for  example,  emoioved  oniv  253  ceooie  in  manulac::jnng  in  13S6.  leiying  ir.stead  on  daz»ts 
of  independent  snoBS  in  several  ccunmes.  inauding  Mexico.^  It  would  be  very  difficult  lor 
an  ouaiae  observer  o  tracx  lie  Sim  s  snif^ng  supplier  base,  mucn  less  to  determine  wnicfl 
shits  snouid  te  counted  as  rjnaway  produnon. 

—  Conveisidn  from  manufacturer  la  imocner.  in  the  extreme  form  of  outsourcing  a  company 
retains  is  dismoution  and  maixesng  neiwonts  but  gets  out  of  the  business  cf  maxing  mings 
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anagtiMr.  Many  U.S.  contunwr  eiccvoncs  finnt  navt  tucn  im  rouU.  Alvr  finainq  CMV 
manutacsjnng  piofit  ira/^s  una*fcut  Dy  tnoons  nev  lacus  on  n*  mort  uaaavt  ousiness 
of  itiluiQ— oncn  ruwuiq  tn«r  formtr  campctms'  preoucs.  Ev*n  trw  nunnnq  actvny 
can  M  tnon-uwo.  noMcvtr  ona  ow  U.S.  ftims  nav*  naelunta  csiuunitf  dtmana  lor  a 
giv«n  product.  Da  toraiqn  manuaeunr  otW\  dtadas  lo  tit  is  own  gooox  unacr  its  own 
unM.  and  IS  n  a  good  posoon  to  unotfcul  its  U.S.  panntrt  ritail  pntss. 

—  Oaoining  (mtuoymani  ou*  o  nvan  compdcnon.  in  ffw  asqarti  inausvy,  on*  ol  dm  ftanJKt 
U  by  Km  mil  impons.  9»  paraal  ralaxaion  o)  U.S.  impon  comna  has  meant  tut  tortign 
gaiinans  now  account  tor  SO  ptrcantot  al  appam  soU  in  ma  United  Staias.  caniparcd  to 
20  p«rcant  in  1370.  Aaaaimq  m  a  union  rtsaaiawf  tM  turg*  in  unports  has  cost  U.S. 
wocMn  sonw  425.000  |0&i  over  last  20  ytm.' 

In  cnoouig  to  lot  only  Ihas*  plana  wtiara  a  dnct  producson  snrtt  took  place.  w«  a/a  also 
ignonng  ttw  opporavuty  cost  to  ma  U.S.  ecanomy  of  joos  crtaud  m  Meaca  by  ina  expansion  at 
acsviMs  tnan  raaiaf  tnan  in  ma  UniM  States.  This  Cununns  enqaws  199I  dcason  to  set  up 
ttn  naw  cnnKshafl  linas  in  its  staa-oMXa-an  tacdily  in  San  Lua  Potosi  tatnar  man  m  Foslona. 
OH— or  omaf  U.S.  plans  mat  could  paftcrm  ma  aiorti— ooas  not  appear  in  our  1st. 

CompilinQ  ma  list  proved  to  Pa  a  nmendous  cttailenqe  ana  it  is  very  likety  mat  wc  nava 
idansSad  fewer  man  naif  ttia  U.S.  work  sites  mat  have  lost  some  or  all  of  tncir  produaon  |OBt  to 
Maaean  plants.  Thara  ara  a  ntanoar  of  reasons  tor  ois: 

—  Few  corporations  Broadcast  tnnr  intenton  to  land  ioBs  la  Meneo.  viewinq  ma  move  as  a 
poan&al  puckc  rttaions  liaPility.  The  response  of  in  tiecuuve  wim  defense  connetar 
Teladyna  Ryan  to  questions  aoout  ha  bm  s  iv>o  maauilaaoras  was  typical:  The  company 
ragaids  (its  Masco  oparasons)  as'  a  propnatary  maiw.  atM  (camaany  officials)  have  no 
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—  Runaway  production  rarely  foUowi  tia  dassc  pattern  of  a  dosng  in  tna  U.S.  aecomoanied 
by  a  naw  taoiity  making  ma  same  product  in  Meaca.  inscad  it  often  occurs  tnrougn  a 
gradual  daeuie  in  orders  fiUad  by  ona  plant  artd  a  gradual  bulduo  of  work  assigned  to 
anoltitr.  Taong  sucn  a  siull  may  ba  turttier  comoicalad  by  an  ucgtadc  of  ma  item  being 
producao:  production  of  the  oesotete  veann  is  allowed  to  laser  olt  m  one  locaton  as 
predueson  of  ma  newer  mooeJ  expands  aaroad. 

—  Ruiuway  production  can  nappen  as  part  of  a  'consolidation.'  'rabonalizauon.*  or 
'resncnmg'  of  proouciva  acnnaes  mat  rcsemoles  a  sneil  game  wim  producton  being 
SRi*  and  snufHed  amdng  nuncrous  plans. 

Wa  began  ey  estafilisning  i  database  of  tercign-dwned  manufacturers  m  Mexico  wnose 
producMn  a  geared  to  ma  U.S.  market.  The  exppn  onantawn  of  me  irms  is  cruciac  we  wanted 
to  target  companies  that  repiaead  U.S.  workers  with  Mexican  worxers  but  congnueo  to  sell  the* 
products  or  tervieas  to  the  same  U.S.  customers.  We  used  several  directories  to  gather 
informason  on  foreign-owned  manutaeturers  in  Meaca.  but  bv  far  me  most  utelul  wu  The 
Cofflsfav  ruM  Plan  GuO*  iQ  Paso.  TX  SOLUNET.  19911  To  maxe  me  task  more  manageaole 
wa  excluded  plans  win  fewer  than  SO  employees  Irom  ow  database.  Oespna  ma  resticwn  me 
list  canaais  over  1 .600  lorcign-owneo  plans  m  Meoca.  ^Vhcn  avanasie.  wc  recorded  eacn  plants 
prmary  producs.  tna  sua  of  is  won  force,  and  the  data  it  began  oocraaons. 

Gathering  complete  and  accutata  dau  lor  Mexican  manufacturing  operauons  was  a 
iiamsalong  task,  but  it  was  far  more  cifteus  to  gamer  systematic  iraormaun  acotA  ;iant  closings 
or  permanent  layctls  m  me  United  Sates.  3etore  1989  employers  were  unoer  no  eougason  to 
make  puotc  their  layoils  or  shutdowns.  T>ia  Oeoartment  ol  Laoor  codecs  aaia  on  mass  layoits, 
but  ths  uaormaacn  is  aggregated  By  staia  and  mdusiy  and  tneos  no  iigra  on  individual  corporate 
activaies.  Since  the  Woner  ASiusnicnt  and  Retraining  Nobficauon  (WARN)  Act  tuk  effect  in 
Fearvary  1389.  eacn  state  nas  mamaned  liss  ol  closings  and  iarge-sca>e  lavotls  Siil  ma  WARN 
Act  IS  snot  mrough  with  looonoies  mat  greatly  weaken  is  useiulnest  to  me  workers  and 
researchers.  Recent  estimates  moicata  mat  wen  over  hart  of  me  mass  lavotfs  me  act  was 
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nwoM  to  eo»e  90  tmoonsL  Fton  a  nsanatn  pefioectve.  etn  worst  a  mo  icscnca  o( 
us«U  ntxnuaon  askidod  n  WAflN  isinqi  *M  Sn  mjccessaioy  ot  mes*  iisin;!  to  dm  buouc 
la  xovocu  statu.  0<wr  a  naiwhii  o<  sta«»»— ^tteonun.  Norm  Carolina,  ano  liunou  jtano 
oui— vov^o  n^amaioB  aoom  tho  oroaua  or  inoiarr  «t«»vta  in  a  liyort  or  jnutdown.  Ntany 
aii»4aM  W  ta  iiiflwi«aa»  maca}  ituam.  p«tianont  Uyoii.  and  tanoorary  iaro«j.  A«l  ten 
^«_       ,   riiii  CMom.  mtm  ratuun  ra^na  nav  isn  in  any  (arm  or  mau  ritao  ceMy  or 

1.,^.-^  a  tyiMBUe  w^oacn  la  lb*  praMm.*  «•  umO  to  vanous  uMtxM  and  oalabaxci 
ooMnq  biBMfa.  Musvy.  and  9««nl  tsecL  W*  tm<t  iMarry  700  lumas  ot  eorwraoons  to  tn* 
OataCmar  n  Oakland.  Caiiiema.  wtadi  hai  boon  amogmg  pom  aatup  acrost  «•  nanon 
tmc*  1977.  Wo  tcomd  9m  omwa  mum  et  raaiar  nvrnpaoon  ot  reconj— .nouomg  mo  Wa» 
Stnt  JaanM,  Bm  tvas/wjian  Pott  and  »•  Afw  Vo*  nmaj-wrouqfl  th«  1980s.  For  mora 
rae»m  yean  ■•  osad  Oialoq  tntomaaao  Scnms'  on-lint  iCnowitdgt  inoex.  wntoi  oflers 
earMsa  mt  y~~  s  33  iwimnn.  and  PrcdEasft  FIS  inoaji  Pka  Text  on  CO-ROU.  Tho 
not  pradueSM  loraa  d  v^'-r-a-^  en  US.  dosngs  and  layotts.  hoMvcr.  was  a  lilto-knovm 
tacvtet  cMad  N««a«*,  wti  hcadduanvs  n  New  Canua,  ConnccaeuL  NmSank's  Bisness 
JamM  Indas  otes  naooatfa  aaom  of  otnr  Zn  kxd  busaeu-onanad  puotacaaora  trorn  all  SO 
stuas.  t»  Oistict  a<  Cotumm.  and  Puem  Rica.  Because  mey  are  generally  Based  in  small 
nana,  ihcia  [rur^  '»~"  ofiea  pmnaa  datans  on  layofls  and  cssm^  tnal  are  lett  out  ol  larger 
papen  o»  rmjjnnat. 

Wa  atso  ■  — r'""  the  iiiaai  11  depanraans  o<  tba  ten  major  uruons  we  oetevad  are  most 
aflacad  by  ■»  leuieiami  at  -Tri'r*~i  ioes  10  Ueaco.  Two  ol  trie  unnra — ne  imcn\aBonal 
Bianianwod  of  Baclneil  Wcrtaa  0BE\M)  and  Iha  Inieriuaonai  Uraon  ol  Elecnnic.  BtcTical. 
SatsHd,  UacMM  aid  Fmnva  Worfcan  QUE] — nad  laoanaJicn  syscmaoc  surveys  ol  tTiav 
L^/rw.  aM  sndar— ««  Amaiganaad  Clonng  ana  TexHa  Woncen  Unun— nad  compiled  a  1st 
of  exanvto.  The  AFL-QO  had  ain  put  toqanar  a  itt  of  38  ailecad  ptanis.  Unlortuiauly,  ma 
local  o<iaai  raxpondinq  10  tta  IBEW  and  lU^  sutvcys-^oztm  o>  wnon  wa  imarviawaa  otwi 
did  not  know  exaeay  wnara  <i  Ucuco  ttiav  a»t»uiaia  eraoi^eri  rjd  scm  ina  won.' 

Tba  tarafoe^  eanas  noM  it  dear  Vat  M  atacned  1st  retresens  only  a  sfflal  portion  of 
tm  <B^  of  OS.  joba  10  Ucnoa.  And  Uaaco  has  rtcovcd  only  a  ponon  of  al  U.S.  jobs  sMpoad 
iNBiea  laiadieii  «  is  aa  aaivajna  iiL  and  it  flusnas  ma  areadti  of  loos  ano  rcyora 
atiacad  by  lunaaay  enwwyen.  The  kst  and  lla  rcsorcn  bcnra  it  also  hqne^t  me  laiwe  ol  ttta 
U^.  jjieiiewni  a  efllact  cnoeal  eiunaauun  00  m  tunaonnq  ot  the  naoonai  tuawmy.  This 
(aiura  rcsus  ban  ma  dexaa  a  downolaf  aa  exam  of  numan  surtcrmq  aifiouiaole  to  naoabaral 
tTp.Bn-i>  peaaas  as  wal  as  froa  tree  marset  ideoiaqy.  wmct  refutes  to  acxnowtcoge  mat 
■  aod  sboiM  cancan  asaM  «ak  mdaionng  ano  ameaoraong  ma  elites  ot  sucn 
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INTRODUCTION 


One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  proposed  North  Annerican  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  is  to 
stimulate  more  direct  foreign  investment  in  Mexico  by  providing  enhanced  investor  protections.  Even 
without  these  additional  protections,  more  than  1.350  US-owned  companies  have  already  estat)lished 
more  than  2,200  factories  in  Mexico.  Once  NAFTA  is  approved,  the  pace  of  capital  flows  and  jobs  to 
Mexico  will  accelerate  The  question,  therefore,  is  which  U.S.  industries  and  jobs  are  vulnerable  under 
NAFTA. 

A  Rosetta  Stone  for  determining  an  answer  is  found  in  the  investment  criteria  of  the  AmeriMex  Maquilado- 
ra  Fund.  This  small  fund  was  established  by  U.S.  and  Mexican  investors  to  acquire  controlling  interests  in 
U.S.  nr^nufacturing  companies  where  labor  is  a  significant  component  of  the  company's  cost  of  goods 
sold  and  then  to  move  all  or  a  portion  of  the  firms  manufacturing  operations  to  Mexico.  The  Fund  pro- 
spectus announces  that: 

It  is  anticipated  that  within  six  to  eighteen  months  after  a  company  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Fund,  the  designated  portion  of  the  company's  manufacturing  operations  will  be 
relocated  to  Mexico  to  take  advantage  of  reduced  labor  costs  We  estimate  that  manu- 
facturing companies  that  experience  fully  loaded,  gross  labor  cost  of  $US7-$US10  per 
hour  range  in  the  U.S.  may  be  at>le  to  utilize  labor  in  a  Mexico  maquiladora  at  fully  loaded, 
gross  latxjr  cost  of  $US10,000-$US17,000  per  employee  involved  in  the  relocated  manu- 
facturing operations 

The  AmeriMex  prospectus  also  specifies  that  key  characteristics  to  be  used  in  selecting  which  U.S. 
companies  to  buy  and  relocate  are  moderate  to  good  growth,  low  to  mid-technology  operations,  and  a 
labor  component  of  20  percent  to  30  percent  of  goods  sold 

The  Fund's  evident  economic  logic  and  investor  appeal  provides  real  world  criteria  for  identifying  U.S. 
industries  and  jobs  that  are  vulnerable  to  either  relocation  to  Mexico  or  low-wage  competition  from 
Mexico-based  facilities. 

The  following  analyses  applies  AmeriMex  investment  criteria  to  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  to  the  48  individual  continental  states. 

The  principal  findings  are: 

It  is  anticipated  that  within  six  to  eighteen  months  after  a  company  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Fund,  the  designated  portion  of  the  company's  manufacturing  operations  will  be 
relocated  to  Mexico  to  take  advantage  of  reduced  labor  costs.  We  estinnate  that  manu- 
facturing companies  that  experience  fully  loaded,  gross  labor  cost  of  $US7-$US10  per 
hour  range  in  the  U.S.  may  be  able  to  utilize  labor  in  a  Mexico  maquiladora  at  fully  loaded, 
gross  labor  cost  of  $USlO,000-$USl  7,000  per  employee  involved  in  the  relocated  manu- 
facturing operations. 

The  AmeriMex  prospectus  also  specified  the  key  characteristics  that  the  Fund  would  use  in  selecting 
which  U.S.  companies  to  buy  and  relocate.  They  included  moderate  to  good  growth,  low  to  mid- 
technology  operations,  and  a  labor  component  of  20  percent  to  30  percent  of  goods  sold. 

The  Fund's  evident  economic  logic  and  investor  appeal  provides  criteria  for  identifying  those  existing  U.S. 
industries  and  jobs  that  are  vulnerable  both  to  relocation  or  from  low-wage  competition  from  Mexican- 
based  facilities 
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The  following  analyses  applies  the  AmerlMex  criteria  to  nianufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States 
and  to  each  of  the  48  continental  states. 

The  principal  findings  are: 

o  More  than  5.9  mllion  U.S  nuinutacturing  production  jobs  are  vulnerable  under  NAFTA, 

o  The  10  states  with  the  most  production  jobs  at  risk  under  NAFTA  are: 

I.Callfomia  (747.600) 

2.  Pennsylvania  (349.500) 

3.  Ohio  (323.900) 

4.  Illinois  (305.900) 

5.  New  York  (265.900) 

6.  Michigan  (239.500) 

7.  Texas  (226.200) 

8.  North  Carolina  (180.000) 

9.  Wisconsin  (178.000) 
10.  Indiana  (177.700) 

o  More  than  $138  billion  of  annual  purchasing  power  from  U.S.  production  workers  is  at 
risk  urxier  NAFTA; 

o  Seventy-five  U.S.  industries  at  the  three-digit  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC) 
level  are  vulnerable  under  NAFTA. 

The  tables  In  this  report  were  constructed  entirely  and  directly  from  electronic  media  sources  of  the 
'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures:  1991,'  produced  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  released  in 
March.  1993. 

The  Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures  (ASM)  covers  all  establishments  with  paid  employment  primarily 
engaged  In  manufacturing  as  defined  in  the  STANDARD  INDUSTRIAL  CUVSSIFICATION  MANUAL.  Data 
from  the  1991  ASM  are  based  on  the  current  1987  SIC  definitions 

The  ASM  and  the  Census  of  Manufactures  are  conducted  on  an  estak)lishment  basis.  A  company  operat- 
ing at  more  tfian  one  location  is  required  to  fHe  a  separate  report  for  each  location 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  conducts  the  annual  survey  of  manufactures  (ASM)  in  each  of  the  four  years 
between  the  Census  of  Manufactures  The  ASM  is  a  probability-based  sample  of  approximately  56,000 
establishments  and  collects  the  same  Industry  statistics  as  the  Census  of  Manufactures.  In  addition  to 
collecling  the  information  normally  requested  on  the  census  form,  the  establishments  in  the  ASM  sample 
are  requested  to  supisly  information  on  assets,  capital  expenditures,  retirements,  depreciation,  rental 
payments,  supplemental  lalx)r  costs,  cost  of  purciiased  services,  arxj  foreign  content  of  materials  con- 
sumed. Except  for  supplemental  labor  costs,  the  extra  ASM  items  are  collected  only  In  census  years. 

The  tables  in  this  report  utilize  the  following  data  by  state  for  every  three  digit  SIC  industry  included  in  the 
1991  ASM: 

o  Total  Annual  Payroll  (does  not  include  supplemental  labor  costs  including  non-wage  benefits); 

0  Total  Annual  Value  of  Materials; 

o  Total  Annual  Value  of  Shipments; 

o  Total  Annual  Hours  of  Production  Workers; 

o  Total  Annual  Wages  of  Production  Wori<ers; 

o  Total  Employment  in  the  Week  of  March  12, 1991 ; 

o  Total  Production  Employment  in  the  Week  of  March  12. 1991 . 
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Calculations  were  made  as  follows 

o  Labor  Percent  of  Shipments:  Annual  Payroll  divided  by  Annual  Value  of  Shipments. 

o  Labor  Percent  of  Materials;  Annual  Payroll  divided  by  Annual  Value  of  (y^aterials. 

o  Hourly  Production  Wage:  Wages  of  Production  Workers  divided  by  Hours  of  Production  Workers: 

o  Total  Employment  =  Total  Employment  Week  of  March  12, 1991 ; 

o  Production  Employment  =  Total  Production  Employment  Week  of  March  12, 1991 . 

Tables  list  only  those  industries  in  which  total  payroll  was  identified  as  accounting  for  20.00  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  value  of  shipments  Census  restrictions  prevent  the  identification  of  many  industries  in 
smaller  states  where  disclosure  could  be  traced  to  a  specific  firm. 

The  summary  tables  also  include  the  percent  of  total  employed  and  of  total  production  workers  identified 
as  meeting  the  AmeriMex  latxjr  content  criteria.  This  is  the  total  that  can  be  identified  meeting  the  criteria 
in  each  state  divided  by  that  state's  total  manufacturing  employment  or  total  number  of  manufacturing 
production  workers.  The  summary  tables  for  manufacturing  payrolls  reflect  total  payroll  for  all  manufactur- 
ing employment  and  for  that  portion  engaged  In  production  work  multiplied  by  the  percentage  employ- 
ment (or  production  work)  identified  as  meeting  the  AmeriMex  criteria 

Pat  Choate 

Director 

Manufacturing  Policy  Project 

Washington,  D.C. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
STATE  TOTALS 


ALL  MANUFACTURING  •IDRNTIPIF.D  MRBTING  AMERIMEX  CRITERIA 

Suie E»>loyc<  Pro<«ciio« E«»loy««  Pro<«clio«           EM»lor«<  *  Pfo<«ctio«  » 

UNITED  STATES 18.061.900  11.513.400  8.752.2X  5.986.200  48  46%  52.01% 

Alabama 363.300  276.400  149.200  120.000  4107%  43  10% 

Ari2ona 173.500  92.400  63.300  35.800  36  46%  38  74% 

Arkantat 220.200  172.300  19.700  15.900  8.95%           9.23% 

Calrtornia 1.961.600  1.138.400  1.221.700  747.600  62.27%  65.67% 

Colorado 176.200  98.600  62.800  35.500  35.64%  36.00% 

Connaclicut 338.600  175.800  175.700  101.200  51.89%  57.57% 

Dalawar* 62.400  27.900  4.200  3.000  6.73%  10.75% 

Florida 473.100  285.500  268.300  164.500  56.71%  57.62% 

Oaorgia 545.100  381.800  90.400  69.000  16.58%  1807% 

Idaho 60.S00  44.500  11.900  8.700  19.67%  19.55% 

IHirtoi* 976.100  588.900  465.400  305.900  47.68%  51.94% 

Indiana 594.100  415.200  237.600  177.700  39.99%  42.80% 

Iowa 224.000  154.000  57.400  39.800  25  63%  25.84% 

Kanaas 187.000  125.100  92.500  61.900  49  47%  49.48% 

Kentucky 272.900  204.800  109.400  85.400  40  09%  4170% 

Louiaiana. 174.800  122.900  49400  38100  28.26%  31.00% 

Maine „ 97.800  71.500  55.800  42.000  57.06%  56  74% 

Maryland 200.600  111.900  77.900  42.000  38.83%  37.53% 

Maaaachuaetts 489.700  274.800  233.300  144.800  47.64%  52.69% 

Michigan 856.200  545.800  330.400  239.500  38.50%  43.88% 

MinneaoU 384.500  218.200  167.900  103.300  43  67%  47.34% 

Miaaiaaippi - 237.200  188.900  108.200  88.000  45.62%  46.59% 

Miaaouri „....  401.400  255.600  123.500  88.600  30.77%  34.66% 

Montana 19.600  14.300  8.500  6,800  42.93%  47.55% 

Nebraaka 100.500  74.600  34.200  25.600  34.03%  34.32% 

Nevada 25.600  16.900  8.400  5.200  32.81%  30.77% 

New  Hampahira 85.800  53.600  61.700  42.100  71.91%  78  54% 

NewJeracy 590.900  312.800  259.200  173.800  43.87%  55.56% 

New  Mexico 40.700  27.300  12.800  9.300  3145%  34.07% 

New  York 1.054.000  594.500  406.900  265.900  36.80%  44.73% 

North  Carolina 801.900  590.000  224.900  180.000  26.05%  30  51% 

North  Dakota 17.200  11.500  N/A  N/A                       N/A                N/A 

Ohio 1. 045.400  676.800  458.500  323.900  43.66%  47  72% 

Oklahoma 168.600  110.000  70.500  51.200  41.81%  46.55% 

Oregon 208.400  145.000  75.900  47.800  36  42%  32.97% 

Pennayhrania 962.000  616.700  485.800  349.500  50  50%  56.67% 

Rhode  laland 94.600  62.600  46.200  32.500  46  84%  51.92% 

South  Carolina. 352.600  265.300  90.800  70.700  25.75%  26.65% 

South  Dakota 30.300  22.400  8.50C  6.000  28.05%  26  79% 

Tenneaaee 493.000  358.200  218400  172.100  44  30%  48  05% 

Texaa 922.700  562.300  371.500  226.200  40  26%  40  23% 

Utah 101.800  63.600  36.300  22.800  35  66%  35  65% 

Vermont 42.800  28.200  28.100  18.400  65  65%  65  25% 

Virginia 408.400  287.600  132.100  94.900  32.35%  33  00% 

Waahington 353.800  197.900  84.200  49.400  23  80%  24  96% 

Weal  Virginia 78.100  55.300  15  400  12.000  19  72%  2170% 

Vl^iaconam 533.000  357.400  247  800  178000  46  49%  49  80% 

Wyoming 9.600  6.400 2.600  1.700 26.53%  26.56% 

U.S.  Department  of  Commarca.  Bureau  of  the  Cenaua.    'Annual  Survey  of  Manufacturea:  1991* 

*  Diaeloaufe  reatfieMona  limit  idenWicetiona  in  wny  aftea.                                      
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PURCHASING  POWER  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Payrolls  Under  NAFTA 

STATE  TOTALS 

ANNUAL  MANUFACTURING  PAYROLX 

1991  1991  NAFTA  Vatoenbte* 

SHIe Toul fntwctnm Teul ProJ»clio» 

(Milton)  (MiUiou) 

UNITED  STATES $529,019  $266,412  $256,345      $138,563 

Aleb«m«. 8.287  5.473  3.403  2.359 

Arizona 5.171  2.093  1.887  811 

Arkansas 4.471  3.058  400  282 

Calpfornia 62.521  26.640  38.935  17.495 

Colorado 5.647  2.547  2.013  917 

Connecticut 11,777  4.654  6,111  2,679 

Delaware 2,434  770  164  83 

Florida. 12.201  5.403  6.919  3,113 

Georgia. 13,118  7.420  2.175  1.341 

Idaho 1.607  964  316  189 

Illinois 30.659  14,601  14,618  7,585 

Indiana 17,755  10.709  7.101  4.583 

Iowa 5.967  3.589  1.529  927 

Kansas 5.130  2.923  2.538  1,446 

Kentucky 7.001  4.383  2.806  1.828 

Louisiana. 5.005  3,135  1,414  972 

Maine 2,451  1.595  1.398  937 

Maryland 6.271  2.875  2.435  1.079 

Massachusetts 15.843  6.755  7,548  3.559 

Michigan 30.757  16,997  11.841  7,458 

Minnesota. 11.744  5.071  5.128  2,401 

Mississippi 4,775  3.218  2,178  1.409 

Missouri 11,238  5.705  3.458  1.977 

Montana. 479  336  206  160 

Nebraska 2.337  1.498  795  514 

Nevada. 637  343  209  105 

New  Hampshire 2,542  1.267  1,828  995 

New  Jersey 20.371  7,644  8.936  4,247 

New  Mexico 927  533  292  182 

New  York 33,831  13.850  13,125  6,195 

North  Carolina 18,813  10,872  5,276  3,317 

North  Dakota 385  211  N/A  N>A 

Ohio 33,091  18.393  14.513  8.776 

Oklahoma. 4,637  2.503  1,939  1,165 

Oregon 5,644  3,318  2,056  1,094 

Pennsylvania. 27,703  14,328  13.990  8,120 

Rhode  Island 2,305  1,181  1,126  613 

South  Carolina. 8.348  5.235  2,150  1.395 

South  Dakota 597  389  167  104 

Tennessee 11.711  7.084  5.188  3.404 

Texas 27,726  13.205  11,163  5,312 

Utah 2,592  1.289  924  462 

Vermont 1.231  613  808  400 

Virginia 10.680  6.079  3.455  2.006 

Vt/ashington 11,801  5.053  2.808  1.261 

West  Virginia 2.221  1.369  438  297 

Wisconsin 14,921  8,445  6,937  4.206 

Wyoming 251 151 67 40_ 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures* 

*  Based  on  percentages  identified  wetinq  AmeriMex  criteria. 
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SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  smd  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

HOURLY 

Prodactioa 

W«gc* 


LABOR  PERCENT  OF 
S>ip»e«u*      MmUTtMla' 


EMFLOYMENT 
Toul  Prodacuoa 


U.S.  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
U.S.  Toll  M— tmo  CtWrta 


18.72K 

35,1t% 

$11.4« 

18,061,900 
8.7S2.2(» 

11,S13.400 
$.988,200 

41.17% 

190.60% 

$13.34 

61.600 

44.500 

34  37% 

93.28% 

$11.42 

292.100 

217.300 

33  04% 

106  18% 

$14.16 

68.600 

39.100 

32.18% 

84.02% 

$13.16 

265.700 

186.000 

32.12% 

102.01% 

$14.08 

279.800 

112,300 

32.05% 

103.29% 

$9  93 

36.700 

29.300 

3^04% 

72.34% 

$13.07 

125.400 

99.900 

31.01% 

68.73% 

$12.01 

161.500 

121.800 

30.51% 

105.69% 

$8.95 

70.400 

53.900 

3012% 

6941% 

$8.14 

43.600 

36.500 

28.72% 

69.37% 

$11.07 

90.600 

68,500 

28.51% 

65.76% 

$6.05 

15.900 

13,600 

28.13% 

62.22% 

$9.53 

110.000 

86,300 

28.11% 

76.39% 

$12.11 

267.900 

133.000 

27.99% 

58  45% 

$10.90 

74.900 

59.800 

27.93% 

71.90% 

$10.28 

12.200 

9.500 

27  35% 

60  56% 

$9.98 

66.900 

48  800 

27.21% 

61.23% 

$10.75 

556.000 

400.700 

2710% 

94.07% 

$9  64 

26.200 

17,200 

27.02% 

6818% 

$8.90 

11.500 

8,700 

26  76% 

75.96% 

$18.98 

177,700 

62.200 

26  43% 

61.32% 

$11.02 

32.300 

22.600 

25.99% 

55.00% 

$13.12 

163.700 

91.900 

25  96% 

47  93% 

$14  13 

231.500 

182.200 

25  42% 

55.63% 

$10.51 

53.400 

39.400 

25.33% 

60.57% 

$9.74 

31.700 

24.900 

25.01% 

73.53% 

$12.34 

901.300 

451.700 

24.73% 

73  19% 

$11.18 

1.488.000 

787.200 

24  48% 

50.22% 

$6  53 

9.200 

7.300 

24.46% 

54.68% 

$8.69 

156.900 

111.000 

24  43% 

54  44% 

$1254 

255.400 

161.100 

2432% 

50  99% 

$6  25 

36.600 

30.200 

24  25% 

57  12% 

$10.92 

66.100 

47.800 

24.03% 

48  73% 

$6  27 

11.700 

9.700 

23.91% 

57  98% 

$7  44 

26.300 

19.300 

23  82% 

55  28% 

$11  10 

131.600 

98.800 

23.73% 

59  80% 

$10.34 

519.400 

313.700 

23.71% 

49  04% 

$8.70 

465.700 

368.600 

23  60% 

39  45% 

$6  22 

2.500 

2.100 

23.53% 

49  91% 

$10.80 

263.900 

187.600 

23.47% 

46  50% 

$7  96 

258.500 

216.900 

2347% 

52.33% 

$1081 

153.100 

101.900 

23  45% 

45.96% 

$11.60 

1.358.500 

995.200 

2331% 

5207% 

$7  53 

16.100 

13.900 

23.15% 

52.89% 

$814 

48.300 

35.300 

279  Printing  trad*  sarvicas 

359  Industnai  machinary,  n.a.c. 

348  Ordnanca  and  accassonas.  n.a.c. 

354  Matalworking  machinary 

381  Saarcn  and  navigatton  aquipmant 

326  Penary  and  ralatad  products 

332  Iron  and  staai  foundriaa 

373  Ship  and  boat  txiilding  and  rapairing 

278  BlanktX30ks  and  booKt3<nding 

231  Man  s  and  txsys'  suits  and  coats 

345  Scraw  machlna  products.  Dolts,  ate. 
235  Hats.  caps,  and  miilinary 

347  Matai  sarvicas,  n.a.c. 

382  Maasunng  and  controltng  devices 
336  Nonfarrous  foundnes  (castings) 

328  Cut  stona  and  stona  products 

254  Partitions  and  fixturas 

275  Commarcial  printing 

385  Opnmaimic  goods 

393  Musical  instrumants 

376  Quidad  missilas,  space  vahiclas.  pans 

339  Miscellaneous  primary  metal  products 

355  Special  Industry  macntnery 

346  Metal  forgings  and  stampings 

305  Hose  and  belting  and  gaskets  and  packing 

325  Structural  clay  products 

380  Instruments  and  related  products 

270  Printing  and  publisning 

319  Leather  goods,  n.e.c. 

399  Miscellaneous  manufactures 

356  General  industhal  machinery 

238  Miscellaneous  apparel  and  accassonas 

252  Office  furniture 

302  Rubber  and  plastics  footwaar 

396  Costume  leweiry  and  notions 

342  Cutlery,  handtoois.  and  hardware 

367  Electronic  components  and  accassonas 

250  Furniture  and  fixturas 

315  Leatt>ar  gloves  and  mittens 

349  Miscalianaous  fabncatad  metal  products 

251  Household  furniture 

362  Electncal  industnai  apparatus 

340  Fabncated  metal  products 
224  Narrow  fabnc  mills 

259  Miscalianaous  tumiture  and  hxturas 
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SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PERCENT  OF       Prodwtioo 
Shipmenu*      Mneri»U*  Wigc* 


EMPLOYMENT 
Toul  Prndaction 


317  Handbags  and  personai  leather  goods 

321  Flat  glass 

322  Glass  and  glassware,  pressed  or  Diown 
344  Faoncated  structural  metal  products 
350  Industrial  machinery  and  equipment 

306  FaDricated  ruOber  products,  n.e.c. 

244  Wood  containers 

366  Communications  equipment 

236  Girls  and  children  s  outerwear 

234  Women's  and  children's  undergarments 

221  Broadwoven  fabric  mills,  cotton 

233  Women  s  and  misses  outerwear 

31 3  Footwear  cut  stock 

230  Apparel  and  other  textile  products 

384  Medical  instruments  and  supplies 

372  Aircraft  and  parts 

320  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

232  Men  s  and  boys  furnishings 

360  Electronic  and  other  eiectnc  equipment 
353  Construction  and  related  machinery 

243  MlllworK.  plywood,  and  structural  members 

390  Miscellaneous  manufactunng  industries 

369  Miscellaneous  electncai  equipment  &  supplie 

314  Footwear,  except  rubber 

327  Concrete,  gypsum,  and  pi£ister  products 

364  Eiectnc  lighting  and  winng  equipment 

323  Products  of  purchased  glass 

361  Eiectnc  distnbution  equipment 

300  Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 

316  Luggage 


23.12% 

52.40% 

S6.61 

12.200 

9.700 

23.10% 

58  72% 

$1677 

13.200 

10.700 

23.02% 

56.74% 

$13.97 

67.400 

56.900 

22.66% 

41  71% 

$10.68 

379.000 

269.300 

22.58% 

46.25% 

$1265 

1.773.700 

1.101.000 

2240% 

4586% 

$10.03 

98.300 

75.100 

22  13% 

37  94% 

$7.16 

39.800 

33.300 

22.12% 

51.17% 

$13.08 

237.500 

109.400 

22.10% 

48.11% 

$5.73 

58.800 

49.600 

22.00% 

51.12% 

$6.24 

57.600 

48.500 

21  89% 

39  05% 

$8.35 

65.900 

58.800 

21  84% 

44  58% 

$6.23 

307.300 

261.800 

21  80% 

41  74% 

$7.56 

5.200 

4,600 

21.63% 

44  24% 

$6.73 

959.600 

815.100 

21  48% 

60.65% 

$10.73 

240.900 

143.400 

21.38% 

40.95% 

$16.28 

567.900 

300.000 

21  16% 

45.65% 

$11.59 

475.700 

362.600 

21  08% 

46.56% 

$6  48 

252.100 

222.000 

21.03% 

46  36% 

$11.04 

1 .427.400 

896.200 

20.99% 

3879% 

$13.54 

190.400 

117.500 

20.92% 

35.79% 

$9.53 

209.900 

170.700 

20.87% 

44  93% 

$8  56 

363.100 

260.400 

20.43% 

40.96% 

$11.89 

154.400 

101.200 

20.39% 

42.52% 

$6  83 

53.100 

46.000 

20.35% 

38.73% 

$10.73 

179.500 

129.100 

20.28% 

46  64% 

$10.71 

143.900 

104.700 

20.20% 

43  94% 

$9  92 

52.000 

40.600 

20  19% 

4395% 

$11  34 

70.000 

49  400 

20.16% 

40.53% 

$10.23 

839.700 

647.100 

20.07% 

42.50% 

$8.80 

12.500 

9.400 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,*  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only:  does  not  Include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg.  250,  340...)  are  omiled  from  totals. 

Additional  Industries  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. ^=^=== 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
ALABAMA 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PERCENT  OF       Prodactioa 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


StifOM*      UmUTiMtt* 


Wte* 


EMFLOYMENT 
Tom  Prodaaioi 


MABAMA  aaANUFACTURIMG  TOTAL 

Tom  id>fitiw>tf  JUxtiftQ  dw<ft< 


17.tt%       a0.3ZK 


>.81 


41.80% 

78.17% 

$12.73 

34  09% 

58.04% 

$7  58 

33.75% 

80  83% 

$7  40 

33.74% 

106  68% 

$6.12 

32.13% 

94  57% 

$5  48 

31.89% 

157  50% 

$1389 

29.31% 

75.00% 

$10.94 

28.25% 

75  44% 

$7.06 

27  97% 

7471% 

$7  91 

27.84% 

69.55% 

$4.23 

27.16% 

46.48% 

$10.56 

26.47% 

58.71% 

$6.13 

26.24% 

55.22% 

$8.29 

24.95% 

42.37% 

$10.92 

24.78% 

49.72% 

$11.40 

24.51% 

44  06% 

$1080 

24.40% 

63  34% 

$9.91 

24.19% 

41  49% 

$6  06 

24.06% 

51.72% 

$14.98 

24.05% 

5216% 

$6  29 

23.79% 

54.00% 

$10.17 

23.61% 

57  59% 

$9  04 

23  44% 

72.32% 

$5.83 

23.42% 

39  05% 

$1086 

2341% 

45.38% 

$6  75 

23  32% 

60  15% 

$1703 

22  95% 

57  49% 

$924 

22.56% 

43  58% 

$9  83 

22.18% 

50.52% 

$1297 

22  15% 

48  84% 

$7  50 

2213% 

42.55% 

$9.21 

21  87% 

53  76% 

$1088 

21.62% 

43  48% 

$7  46 

21  39% 

46  98% 

$811 

21  21% 

31  56% 

$7  86 

a8s,aoo 
i4».aoo 


27«.40e 

12O.000 


354       Mctalworking  macninary 

336       Non(*rrous  toundncs  (castings) 

347       Matal  sarvicas.  n.e.c. 

236  Girts'  and  children's  outerwear 

233  Woman's  and  missas  outanvaar 

372  Aircraft  and  parts 

382  Maasunng  and  comroling  devices 

234  Women's  and  children's  undergarments 
259  Industnal  machinery,  n.a.c. 

278  Blankbooks  and  tx>okbinding 

27S  Commercial  printing 

232  Man's  and  tmys'  tumishings 

306  Fabricated  rubber  products,  n.e.c. 

373  Ship  and  boat  txjilding  and  repainng 
356  6ar>eral  irwlustnal  machinery 

332  Iron  and  steal  foundries 

"66  Communicaiions  equipment 

244  Wood  containars 

370  Transportation  equipment 

230  Apparel  and  other  textile  products 

349  Miscallaneous  fabricated  metal  products 
325  Structural  clay  products 

C38  Miscellaneous  apparel  and  accessones 

353  Construction  and  related  machinery 

JS1  Household  furniture 

301  Tires  and  inner  tut>es 

;70  Printing  and  publishing 

350  Industnal  machinery  and  equipment 

;30  Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 

394  Toys  and  sporting  goods 

222  Broadwoven  fabnc  mills,  manmade  fit)er  &  sil 

305  Bakery  products 

090  Miscellaneous  manufactunng  indusines 

350  Furniture  and  fixtures 

343  Milhwork.  plywood,  and  structural  members 


2.000 

1.400 

1.300 

1.000 

1.200 

1.OO0 

3.800 

3.400 

9.500 

9.600 

4.100 

2.700 

1.700 

9O0 

6.600 

5.6O0 

4.300 

2.900 

1.600 

1.400 

4,900 

3.400 

26.100 

23.800 

1.900 

1.600 

1.600 

1.300 

1.900 

1.200 

7.800 

6.200 

^000 

1.100 

1.100 

900 

16.100 

14.100 

54.300 

49.400 

6.900 

5.400 

1.500 

1.200 

1.600 

1.200 

2.600 

1.700 

7.500 

6,100 

9.300 

7.900 

12.900 

7.600 

24.400 

13.900 

18.400 

15.000 

4.300 

3.300 

6200 

5.4O0 

3.500 

1.900 

7.200 

5.600 

11.900 

9500 

6.000 

4.800 

3*4 

Fabncaied  structural  metal  products                       21.15% 

38  02% 

$8  99 

11.800 

8.100 

399 

Miscellaneous  manufactures                                   20.99% 

37  28% 

$7  41 

2.800 

2.200 

346 

Matal  forgings  ana  stampings                                  20.69% 

40.26% 

S1013 

1.800 

1.400 

380 

instrumems  and  related  products                          20  68% 

45  26% 

$828 

4900 

3.2O0 

340 

Fabncated  metal  products                                     20.65% 

39  27% 

$9  46 

26.000 

19300 

Source: 

'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

*  wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  include  non-wage  benefits 

or  other  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg, 

250,  340...)  are 

omited  from  totals. 

Aidiiional  industries  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
ARIZONA 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


LABOR  PERCENT  OF 
Shipieau*      M«teri«ti* 


HOURLY 
Prod  net  ioD 


EMPLOYMENT 
Toul  Prodactioo 


ARIZONA  MANUFACTURINQ  TOTAL 
Tottf  Identfflad  M««tnQ  Cmerta 


22.50%       46.68%        $11.22 


173,500 
6a.«)0 


92.400 
3S.800 


359  Industrial  machinery,  n.e.c                                       54  33%  147  41%  $13.57 

349  Miscellaneous  faoricatea  metal  products  48.02%  152.02%  $10.50 
347  Metal  services,  ne.c.  39.93%  142.31%  $11.05 
230  Apparel  and  other  textile  products  34  15%  95.99%  $6.47 
239  Miscellaneous  faoncated  textile  products               33  77%  97.33%  $5.80 

382  Measuring  and  controlling  devices                          29.23%  115.54%  $8.44 

360  Electronic  and  other  electhc  equipment  28.44%  78.82%  $1 1 .04 
355  Special  industry  machinery                                      28.30%  50.92%  $13.23 

250  Furniture  and  fixtures  27.31%  67.32%  $7.39 
232  Men  s  and  boys'  furnishings                                    27.29%  74  86%  $6.00 

367  Electronic  components  and  accessones                26.35%  102.93%  $10.64 

275  Commercial  printing                                                 26.21%  52.46%  $9.26 

340  Fabricated  metal  products                                       25.97%  56.73%  $10.08 

354  Metalworking  machinery                                          24.35%  44.84%  $12.52 

251  Household  fumiture                                                     23  94%  53.54%  $7.04 

370  Transportation  equipment                                          23.63%  53.34%  $15.31 

380  Instruments  and  related  products                             23  50%  66  52%  $12.14 

350  Industnal  machinery  and  equipment  23.35%  50.89%  $11.45 
205  Bakery  products                                                       23  04%  66.61%  $1144 

381  Search  and  navigation  equipment                           22.58%  58  88%  $14  11 

369  Miscellaneous  electncal  equipment  &  supplie        21.53%  36.44%  $9.00 

390  Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries                 21  09%  49  39%  $7.82 

243  Millwork,  plywood,  and  structural  members            2102%  40  53%  $1160 

344  Fabricated  structural  metal  products 20.23%  34  98% $8  10 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  Include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg,  250,  340...)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Additional  Industries  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions.  


2.800 

2.500 

1.200 

800 

1,500 

1.100 

3.800 

3.400 

1,400 

1.200 

3.500 

1.000 

31.500 

14.900 

1.200 

600 

3,000 

2.200 

1,200 

1.100 

23.400 

12,200 

5.900 

3.900 

9.200 

6.500 

2.000 

1,400 

1.700 

1.400 

30.300 

15.100 

15.600 

5.500 

11.700 

7.700 

1.600 

900 

10.200 

3,500 

1,100 

700 

4.100 

3.100 

1.200 

1.100 

3.400 

2.400 
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SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
ARKANSAS 

HOURLY 
Prodadioa 


LABOR  PERCENT  OF 
Sbip»c«U*      >iUlcri«l«* 


EMPLOYMENT 
Toul  Prodncttoo 


ARKANSAS  MANUFACTimiNG  TOTAL 
Total  ld»ntin«<l  M— Mno  Crtf  rta 


t4.SS%       24.39% 


$8.97 


35.59% 

19441% 

S6.05 

34.06% 

167  55% 

$5.68 

33.16% 

96.88% 

$8.65 

27.42% 

63.99% 

$10.03 

25.20% 

57.08% 

$9.65 

23.85% 

54.98% 

$8.90 

23  48% 

49.17% 

$7.73 

22.18% 

4^S8% 

$8.70 

21.75% 

41  13% 

$6  06 

20.30% 

33.90% 

$9.03 

20.00% 

43.69% 

$8.63 

220.200 
T.700 


172.300 
1S.900 


232  Men's  and  boys'  furnishings 

230  Apparel  and  other  textile  products 

254  Partitions  and  fixtures 

342  Cutlery,  handtools.  and  hardware 

275  Commerciai  pnnting 

353  Construction  and  related  machinery 

250  Furniture  and  fixtures 

253  Public  building  and  related  furniture 

310  Leather  and  leather  products 

336  Nonferrous  foundhes  (castings) 

320  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 


6.300 
9.300 
2.200 
1.900 

3.600 
1.900 
9.700 
2.100 

3,700 

1.700 
3.600 


5.800 
8.700 
1.700 
1.600 

2.500 
1.300 
7.900 
1,500 

3.400 
1.500 
2.800 


Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  include  non— wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg,  250,  340...)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Aodrtlonal  industries  cannot  t>e  Identified  due  to  disclosure  restnctions. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 


Vulnerable  U.S. 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
CALIFORNIA 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PRRCP.NT  OF       ProduciioD 
ShipMDU*  _  l^ierial*^ .^'ge*. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Toul  ProdDclioo 


CAUFORNIA  MANUFACTURINQ  TOTAL 

21.59% 

43.49% 

$11.98 

1,981,800 

1,138.400 

Total  ld«ntl»0d  Meatlng  Crttsrta 

1,221,700 

747.600 

279 

Pnnting  trade  services 

39  14% 

196  88% 

$1416 

6.900 

4,900 

359 

Industrial  machinery,  n.e.c. 

37  40% 

111.42% 

$12.80 

38.900 

27.300 

326 

Pottery  and  related  products 

35  89% 

97  60% 

$7  07 

4,900 

3,900 

354 

Metalworking  machinery 

34  63% 

94.10% 

$12.05 

11,800 

8.800 

381 

Search  and  navigation  equipment 

34  54% 

113.08% 

$10.40 

71.300 

25,500 

345 

Screw  machine  products,  txilts.  etc 

34  53% 

100.66% 

$13.54 

11,200 

8,800 

238 

Miscellaneous  apparel  and  accessories 

33.84% 

66.61% 

$6.51 

4.500 

3.600 

382 

Measuring  and  controlling  devices 

32.07% 

92.71% 

$1407 

53.600 

24.900 

336 

Nonferrous  foundnes  (castings) 

31.94% 

71.10% 

$9.36 

8.400 

7,000 

305 

Hose  and  belting  and  gaskets  and  packing 

31.59% 

74.57% 

$9.12 

3.700 

3.300 

254 

Partitions  and  fixtures 

31.50% 

66.27% 

$10.17 

8.200 

5.900 

347 

Metal  services,  n.e.c. 

31.14% 

70.92% 

$10.02 

18,400 

14.500 

332 

Iron  and  steel  foundries 

30  48% 

81.01% 

$10.21 

4,500 

3.400 

380 

Instruments  and  related  products 

30  40% 

90.11% 

$11.52 

180,600 

79.100 

376 

Guided  missiles,  space  vehicles,  parts 

29  50% 

88  14% 

$1939 

89,500 

22.600 

356 

General  industrial  machinery 

28.70% 

59.93% 

$11.19 

20,900 

12.500 

275 

Commercial  pnnting 

28.55% 

67  84% 

$11.41 

62,300 

44.200 

362 

Electhcai  industrial  apparatus 

28.51% 

74.10% 

$9  76 

10.000 

5,900 

399 

Miscellaneous  manufactures 

27.16% 

65.55% 

$8  40 

15.400 

10,800 

355 

Special  industry  machinery 

27.00% 

70.17% 

$12.27 

16.700 

7,300 

342 

Cutlery,  handtools,  and  hardware 

26.74% 

63.49% 

$10.15 

12.200 

8,800 

366 

Communications  equipment 

26  68% 

7546% 

$12.75 

36.200 

12.300 

323 

Products  of  purchased  glass 

26  42% 

51.01% 

$9  58 

5,200 

3.900 

349 

Miscellaneous  fabricated  metal  products 

25  85% 

60  22% 

$12.19 

19,300 

12.100 

372 

Aircraft  and  parts 

25  72% 

46  62% 

$18  18 

123.200 

67.600 

270 

Printing  and  publishing 

25.62% 

80.67% 

$12.06 

163,900 

82.600 

344 

Fabricated  structural  metal  products 

2535% 

47.95% 

$11  42 

36.300 

25,700 

370 

Transpoaation  equipment 

25  17% 

51  05% 

$16.75 

259.900 

124.900 

346 

Metal  forgings  and  stampings 

2499% 

51  80% 

$11.55 

15.100 

n.400 

250 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

2485% 

50  63% 

$8  44 

49,000 

38.200 

367 

Electronic  components  and  accessories 

24  62% 

74  38% 

$1058 

125.100 

74.200 

259 

Miscellaneous  furniture  and  fixtures 

24  55% 

49  43% 

$8.10 

7.500 

5.400 

340 

Fabricated  metal  products 

24  40% 

49  10% 

$11  72 

128.700 

92.900 

384 

Medical  instruments  and  supplies 

24.33% 

72.20% 

$11.41 

45.100 

23.200 

243 

Millwork,  plywood,  and  structural  members 

24  16% 

42.50% 

$961 

21.400 

16.400 

252 

Office  furniture 

23.95% 

70  08% 

$1069 

5.400 

3.800 

316 

Luggage 

2387% 

50  98% 

$11  93 

2.800 

2.600 

251 

Household  furniture 

23  63% 

45  12% 

$7.66 

25,700 

21.500 

360 

Electronic  and  other  electric  equipment 

23.38% 

5968% 

$10.73 

221.600 

124.000 

205 

Bakery  products 

23.14% 

65.99% 

$12.54 

20.500 

12.700 

353 

Construction  and  related  machinery 

22  66% 

45  54% 

$1239 

6.600 

4.200 

244 

Wood  containers 

22.61% 

35  63% 

$8  29 

4.400 

3.600 

239 

Miscellaneous  fabricated  textile  products 

2261% 

4398% 

$7.52 

20.700 

18.100 

369 

Miscellaneous  electrical  equipment  &  supplie 

22  22% 

46.83% 

$11  59 

22.400 

13.400 

343 

Plumbing  and  heating,  except  eiectnc 

22  01% 

44  42% 

$11  07 

7,400 

5,300 

■  n 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
CAUFORNIA 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PBRCGNT  OF       ProdacikM 
S>»p«e«U*      M»lcri«b*  W«tc* 


320      S'one.  clay,  and  glass  products 

240       LumtMr  and  wood  products 

391       Jewelry,  silverwafe.  and  plated  ware 


20.42% 
20.24% 
20.15% 


40.73% 
34  45% 
37.66% 


$12.15 

$10.45 

$7.34 


EMPLOYMBNT       ■ 
Toul  Produclioa 


300  Rubber  and  miscallanaous  plastics  products  21.98%  46.13%  $9.58  77,300  57.800 

241  Logging  21.82%  44.36%  $14.55  5.400  4.600 

249  Miscellaneous  wood  products  21.77%  38.52%  $8.41  8.600  6.900 

306  Miscellaneous  plastics  products,  n.e.c.  21.71%  45.04%  $9.77  63.000  46.500 

233  Women  s  and  misses  outerwear  21.52%  43.02%  $6.10  73,900  62,300 


225  Knitting  mills  2147%  47  48%  $6.21  7,200 

390  Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industnes  21.40%  46.03%  $7.79  40,400 

350  Industrial  machinery  and  equipment  21.36%  47.66%  $12.25  183,300 

306  Fabricated  rubber  products,  n.e.c.  21.22%  45.57%  $9.04  7,500 

352  Farm  and  garden  machinery  21.19%  47.14%  $8.77  2.100 

364  Electnc  ligtiting  and  winng  equipment  20.86%  45.47%  $8.78  1 1 ,200 

361  Electnc  distribution  equipment  20.85%  40.28%  $1117  3,900 

322  Glass  and  glassware,  pressed  or  blown  20.76%  43.36%  $14.46  7,400 

329  Miscellaneous  nonmetallic  mineral  products  20.68%  42.18%  $13.60  3,600 


47,000 

56,500 

4.300 


6.500 

28,600 

93.500 

5,900 

1.500 

7.600 
2,500 
6,400 
2,800 

35,800 

45,600 

2,800 


Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerca,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  include  non-wage  benefits  or  otliar  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg,  250,  340...)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Aaditlonal  industrias  cannot  bm  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 


Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
COLORADO 

HOURLY 
LABOR  rSRCEHT  OF       ProdiKtioo 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


Shipaeeu*      M«ieri«U» 


W'H"- 


EMfLOYMENT 
Toul  ProductioD 


COLODAOO  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 

21.05% 

43.38% 

$12.57 

176.200 

98.600      ; 

Total  idantmad  Maattng  Cittarta 

52,800 

3S.S00 

359 

Industrial  machinery,  n.e.c. 

35  94% 

96.64% 

$9  85 

3.800 

3.000 

340 

FaDncated  metal  products 

32  78% 

75.35% 

$13.21 

17.300 

10.600 

367 

Electronic  components  and  accessones 

32.43% 

69.92% 

$10.27 

8,100 

5.000 

399 

Miscellaneous  manufactures 

31.99% 

86.36% 

$7.00 

1.400 

900 

357 

Computer  and  office  equipment 

31.56% 

70.82% 

$17.95 

12.400 

3.400 

300 

Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 

31.17% 

65.64% 

$1003 

7.200 

3.800 

354 

MetalworKing  machinery 

30.91% 

62.66% 

$11.89 

1.400 

900 

346 

Metal  forgings  and  stampings 

30.23% 

64  33% 

$9  20 

1.100 

800 

382 

Measuring  and  controlling  devices 

30.00% 

63  50% 

$11.93 

8.300 

4.200 

350 

industrial  machinery  and  equipment 

29.45% 

6897% 

$12.98 

25.100 

11.500 

250 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

29.17% 

70.21% 

$7.73 

2.000 

1.400 

356 

General  industrial  machinery 

29.09% 

76.89% 

$12.75 

1,900 

1,100 

273 

Books 

28.92% 

171.71% 

$9.81 

1.900 

1,400 

349 

Miscellaneous  fabricated  metal  products 

28  60% 

71.29% 

$11.16 

2.100 

1,600 

275 

Commercial  pnnting 

26.95% 

55.86% 

$9  84 

7.000 

4.600 

360 

Electronic  and  other  electnc  equipment 

26.07% 

51.68% 

$10.12 

13.100 

7,600 

353 

Construction  and  related  machinery 

24.61% 

60.93% 

$11.40 

2.200 

1,100 

320 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

23.97% 

5081% 

$11.72 

6.700 

4.600 

243 

Mlllwork.  plywood,  and  structural  members 

2341% 

59.01% 

$7.68 

1.500 

1.300 

272 

Periodicals 

21  96% 

79.65% 

($0.50) 

1.100 

100 

240 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

21  38% 

40.97% 

$751 

2.300 

1,900 

380 

Instruments  and  related  products 

20.93% 

62.10% 

$12.46 

22.100 

10,800 

327 

Concrete,  gypsum,  and  plaster  products 

20.84% 

44.02% 

$11.41 

3.100 

2,200 

251 

Household  furniture 

20.58% 

40  30% 

$6.81 

1.000 

800 

344 

Fabncated  structural  metal  products 

20  13% 

30  99% 

$1098 

4.500 

3.100 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  include  non-wage  t>eneflts  or  other  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg,  250,  340...)  are  omitad  from  totals. 

Additional  industries  cannot  be  Identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTKY 


Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
CONNECTICUT 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PRRCENT  OF       Prodactioa 
S>ip«e«u*     M»terUI«*  W«ic» 


EMfLOYMRNT 
Toul  ProdoctioD 


CONNECTICUT  MANUFACTURINQ  TOTAL 
ToietldirtWetf  U— Moo  CrOarta 


29.44%   73.S*% 


$12.81 


52.72% 

203.86% 

$18.40 

49.92% 

125.03% 

$14.23 

47  57% 

110.37% 

$12.80 

44  26% 

137  96% 

$8  62 

38.56% 

110.65% 

$11.83 

36.13% 

102.79% 

$13.91 

36.11% 

9419% 

$14.58 

35.70% 

69  23% 

$13.10 

33  05% 

85.71% 

$9  88 

3281% 

62.92% 

$11.15 

32.49% 

94.21% 

$10.29 

31.74% 

9347% 

$11.74 

31.25% 

58.74% 

$11.53 

30.68% 

84.54% 

$14.91 

30.56% 

95.29% 

$9.18 

30.27% 

72.13% 

$9.98 

29.68% 

89.14% 

$16.97 

29  50% 

126.05% 

$11.00 

29.32% 

78.30% 

$14.94 

28.96% 

70.56% 

$10.34 

28.74% 

80.12% 

$13.17 

28.50% 

72  63% 

$10.91 

28.40% 

73.11% 

$1900 

2821% 

68.92% 

$10.80 

28  02% 

58  48% 

$12.00 

27.23% 

77.42% 

$12.17 

27.11% 

63.41% 

$11.00 

26.88% 

67.08% 

$11.30 

26.86% 

67  34% 

$10.22 

25.30% 

71.29% 

$15.20 

25  28% 

64.50% 

$2427 

25.10% 

70.59% 

$6.04 

24.72% 

53.67% 

$11.08 

24.53% 

56  14% 

$15.19 

24.15% 

66.24% 

$13.94 

24  10% 

54  22% 

$812 

24.04% 

56  86% 

$8.05 

23  90% 

80  53% 

$9.07 

23.25% 

56  22% 

$1426 

22.88% 

40.67% 

$10.58 

22.33% 

60.20% 

$10  13 

22.22% 

44  18% 

$9  00 

22  13% 

48  03% 

$1096 

2198% 

57  57% 

$1280 

2182% 

44  30% 

$11  16 

338.600 
17S.700 


17S.800 
101.200 


279  Printing  trad*  Mrviccs 

381  Search  and  navigation  equipment 

361  Electric  distribution  equipment 

239  Miscellaneous  fat>ncatad  textile  products 
359  Industrial  machinery,  n.e.c. 

354  Meiaiwort(ing  machinery 

356  General  industnal  machinery 

243  Millwortc.  plywood,  and  structural  members 

367  Electronic  com  porients  and  accessories 

344  Fabricated  structural  metal  products 

345  Screw  machine  products,  bolts,  etc. 
347  Metal  amrhc»a.  n.e.c. 

240  Lumber  and  wood  products 

350  Industrial  machinery  and  equipment 
306  Fabricated  rubber  products,  n.e.c. 

362  Electricai  mdusirial  apparatus 

357  Compuwr  and  office  equipment 
C74  MiaceUaneoin  pubUahing 

370  Trantportaiioo  equipment 

369  Miscellanaous  eiectrlcai  equipment  &  supplie 

382  Measuring  and  comroling  devices 

349  MisceilarMous  fabricated  metal  products 

296  Industrial  organic  chemicals 

275  Commercial  printing 

239  Miscellaneous  chemical  products 

3^8  Ordnance  and  accessories,  n.e.c. 

358  Relrigcration  and  service  machinery 
^AO  Fabncatad  metal  products 

~S0  Electronic  and  other  electnc  equipment 

355  Special  industry  machinery 

351  Engines  and  turbines 
C25  Knitting  mills 

346  Metal  torgings  and  stampings 
ZSO  Furniture  and  fixtures 

330  Instruments  and  related  products 

220  Textile  mill  products 

230  Apparel  and  other  textile  products 

278  Blankbooks  and  tx>okbinding 

327  Concrete,  gypsum,  and  plaster  products 

265  Paperboard  containers  and  tx>xes 

366  Communications  equipment 

2U  Women  s  and  misses'  outerwear 

300  RubtMr  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 

342  Cutlery,  handtools.  and  hardware 

308  Miscellaneous  plastics  products,  n.e.c 


1.100 

800 

4.800 

2.200 

1.500 

900 

1.000 

800 

6.700 

4.700 

7.200 

5.000 

7,500 

5.200 

1.500 

1.500 

7,600 

5.300 

3.600 

2.300 

4.600 

3.000 

3.200 

2400 

2.900 

2.700 

49.900 

23.500 

1,500 

1,100 

4.400 

2.900 

16,000 

2.200 

1.400 

300 

71.800 

37.900 

3.800 

2.100 

9.500 

4,400 

6.500 

4,500 

3.900 

1.500 

9.500 

6.900 

2.300 

800 

2.600 

1.900 

1.200 

700 

34.100 

23  600 

28.200 

17.000 

5.000 

2.600 

5.900 

2.800 

1.100 

1.000 

5.900 

4.600 

1.500 

900 

25.300 

13.900 

4,100 

3.500 

3.300 

2.400 

1.200 

800 

1  000 

800 

3.000 

2,300 

4,100 

1.300 

1.200 

1.000 

9.000 

7.000 

7.000 

4400 

7.000 

5.400 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
CONNECTICUT 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PRRCENT  OF       Prodadioa 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


SbipacDU* 

MaicriaU* 

Wacc* 

21.77% 

55  44% 

$10.52 

21.71% 

71.02% 

$13.83 

21.50% 

74.12% 

$13.62 

21.24% 

73.19% 

$15.16 

20.66% 

3183% 

$12.77 

20.44% 

39  14% 

$12.73 

Toul 

Prodaciioi 

5.300 

3.50C 

1.100 

3O0 

4.500 

7O0 

9.500 

6.30C 

12.200 

8.700 

3.500 

2.60C 

364  Electric  lighting  and  winng  •quipnnant 

273  Books 

283  Drugs 

384  Medical  Instruments  and  supplies 

330  Primary  metal  industries 

320  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 


Sourc*:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufacturaa,*  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  Include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  Industries  (eg,  250.  340...)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Additional  Industries  cannot  be  Identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 


IS* 


JOBS  AT  RISK 


Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
DELAWARE 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PERCENT  OF       Prodaclioa 


EMPLOYMENT 


SIC  CODE               INDUSTRY 

MaicriaU* 

Wate* 

Toul 

ProdacUoa 

DELAWARE  MANUFACTURIN6  TOTAL 
TatH  Mwnifled  Medina  Cittarta 

20.SM 

91.S4« 

913.47 

•2.400 
4.200 

27.900 
3.000 

275 
340 
350 

Commercial  pnnting 
Fabncated  metal  products 
industnal  machinery  and  equipment 

38  46% 
28.04% 
27.16% 

121  40% 
6681% 
59.88% 

$1106 
$12.08 
$13.30 

1.100 
1.800 
1.300 

900 

1.200 

900 

(Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  tite  Census. 
■  Wage  and  Salary  only;  doaa  not  include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 
Afldmonai  industries  cannot  be  Identlflad  due  to  disclosure  reatrtcttons. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFH'A 
FLORIDA 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


LAHOK  PRRCENT  OF 
Shipaenu*      M«leri»l»* 


HOURLY 

Prfiductloo 

W»ge' 


BMPLOYMErfT 
Toul  ProdactioB 


FLORIDA  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Total  Identlflad  M—ttng  Crtt«fta_ 


20.58%       40.25% 


$9.60 


473,100 
26d,300 


279  Printing  trade  services 

354  Metalvrarking  machinery 

382  Measuring  and  controlling  devices 

345  Screw  machine  products,  bolts,  etc. 
342  Cutlery,  nandtoois.  and  hardware 

233  Women's  and  misses'  outenvear 

278  Blankbooks  and  txxjkbinding 

322  Glass  and  glassware,  pressed  or  blown 

359  Industnal  machinery,  n.e.c. 

274  Miscellaneous  publishing 

362  Electhcal  industnal  apparatus 

357  Computer  and  office  equipment 

275  Commercial  printing 

373  Ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing 

367  Electronic  components  and  accessones 

369  Miscellaneous  electncal  equipment  &  supplle 
385  Ophthalmic  goods 

380  Instruments  and  related  products 

349  Miscellaneous  fabncated  metal  products 

355  Special  industry  machinery 

384  Medical  Instruments  and  supplies 

270  Printing  and  publishing 

399  Miscellaneous  manufactures 

230  Apparel  and  other  textile  products 

350  Industrial  machinery  and  equipment 

353  Construction  and  related  machinery 

360  Electronic  and  other  electric  equipment 

381  Search  and  navigation  equipment 
232  Men's  and  boys'  furnishings 

356  General  industrial  machinery 

323  Products  of  purchased  glass 

370  Transportation  equipment 
372  Aircraft  and  pans 

259  Miscellaneous  furniture  and  fixtures 

366  Communications  equipment 

243  Mlllwork.  plywood,  and  structural  members 

347  Metal  services,  n  e.c 

238  Miscellaneous  apparel  and  accessories 
272  Periodicals 

364  Electnc  lighting  and  wiring  equipment 

346  Metal  forgings  and  stampings 

390  Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 

306  Fabricated  rubber  products,  n.e  c 

239  Miscellaneous  fabricated  textile  products 
250  Furniture  and  fixtures 


44.77% 
37  36% 
36.03% 
3342% 
30.92% 

30.27% 
30.23% 
29.64% 
29.62% 
28  81% 

28.53% 
28.21% 
28.13% 
28.06% 
27  81% 

27.74% 
27  44% 
27  12% 
26.89% 
26.83% 

26.83% 
26  72% 
26  43% 
26  21% 
26  00% 

2591% 
25.53% 
25.16% 
2512% 

24.71% 

24  64% 
24.57% 
2448% 
24  41% 
2422% 

24  15% 
2403% 
23.92% 
23  82% 
22.83% 

22  30% 
21.85% 
21  83% 
21  83% 
21  81% 


155  74% 

104  12% 

76  48% 

9340% 

80.25% 

71.13% 

169.68% 

53.78% 

77.14% 

130  04% 

79.65% 

58  93% 
63.75% 
57.20% 
64  45% 

60.12% 

106.60% 

79  42% 

59  69% 
59  79% 

86.10% 
82  02% 
54  58% 
58  39% 

54  60% 

48  13% 
65.81% 
7582% 

43  67% 

55  98% 

47  66% 
49.56% 
51  84% 
47  43% 
69  73% 

44  30% 
4051% 
43  45% 
53  46% 

49  48% 

42  1 3% 

43  59% 
47  40% 

43  63% 

44  05% 


$10.97 

$1209 

$12.29 

$9.60 

$9.33 

$6  77 

$9.90 

$14  18 

$1 1 .25 

$8.13 

$4.67 
$10.34 
$9.04 
$9.83 
$9.17 

$8.61 
$10.61 
$1067 

$9  40 
$10.12 

$8.64 
$9  86 
$8  42 
$7  07 
$10.54 

$1058 
$9.08 

$11.26 
$6  85 

$11  17 

$9  26 
$1040 
$12.67 

$5.63 
$11.27 

$9  29 

$9  65 

$5.25 

$24  50 

$8  18 

$8  71 
$8  35 
$7  19 
$8  46 
$643 


2.300 
2.300 
6.500 
1.300 
1.800 

16.200 
1.300 
1.100 
5,100 
3.100 

2.800 

4,100 

22.000 

15.200 

17.700 

8.400 
3.900 
39.000 
5.100 
2,000 

7.700 
57.600 

5.100 
34.900 
25.200 

2.400 

57.500 

20.600 

7.100 

4.500 

1.600 
40.100 
15.400 

5.100 
25.600 

7.100 
2,000 
1,000 
2,800 
1.200 

2.600 
8.600 
1.800 
6.400 
11.900 


285.500 
164.500 


1.700 
1,800 
3.400 
1.000 
1.200 

13.900 
1,100 
1.000 
3.800 
1,200 

1,700 

1.700 

15,400 

12,400 

11.000 

4,200 

2,900 

17,600 

3.600 

900 

4,500 
28.900 

3.500 
29.600 
15.900 

1.300 
27,000 
6.700 
6.400 
3,100 

1.200 
24.900 
6,100 
4.000 
7.900 

5.500 

1.400 

800 

100 

900 

1.800 
6.000 
1.400 
5.100 
9.100 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
FLORIDA 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PRKCENT  OF       Pradactioa 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


SfcipowU* 


MaleriaU* 


w«F' 


BMPLOYMBNT 

Tout 

ProdBctioa 

5.400 

4.100 

3.200 

2.600 

29.300 

20.100 

16.100 

11.200 

1.400 

1.000 

251  HouMhold  fumihire 

236  Girls'  and  children's  outerwear 

340  Fabncated  metal  products 

344  Fabricated  structural  metal  products 

394  Toys  and  sporting  goods 


21.36% 

46.52% 

$5.99 

20.83% 

62.52% 

$7.16 

20.82% 

35.53% 

$9.90 

20.39% 

34  94% 

$8.95 

20.02% 

43.30% 

$7.94 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures.*  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  ttie  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  include  non-wage  benefits  or  ottter  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg,  250,  340...)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Additional  industries  cannot  be  Identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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SIC  CODE 


JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
GEORGIA 

HOURLY 
L.ABOR  PERCENT  OF       Produciioa 
INDUSTRY  Shipwcnu'      Mneri«l»'  Wige* 


EMPLOYMENT 
Total  Prodncuoo 


GEORGIA  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Total  M— ting  Crtlerta 

359  Industrial  machinery,  n.e.c. 

273  Books 

278  BlankDooKs  ana  DookOinding 

232  Men  s  and  boys  furnisnings 

382  Measunng  and  coniroQing  devices 

355  Special  industry  machinery 
328  Cut  stone  and  stone  products 
275  Commercial  pnnting 

236  Gins  and  children  s  outerwear 

325  Structural  clay  products 

380  Instruments  and  related  products 

356  General  industnal  machinery 

230  Apparel  and  other  textile  products 

332  Iron  and  steel  foundnes 

272  Penodicals 

353  Construction  and  related  machinery 

350  Industnal  machinery  and  equipment 

399  Miscellaneous  manufactures 

390  Miscellaneous  manutactunng  mdustnes 

239  Miscellaneous  fabricated  textile  products 

361  Electric  distriPuiion  equlprneni 


1S.<5%        28.41% 


$9.52 


37  17% 
36.24% 
3074% 
29  55% 
29.10% 

28.56% 
28.16% 
2623% 
2471% 

24.57% 
23.55% 
23.51% 
23.35% 

22.78% 

21.45% 
21.12% 
20.80% 

20.77% 
20.70% 
2047% 
20.43% 


89  39% 

109.91% 

137.01% 

81.09% 

96.07% 

5831% 
74  58% 
56.20% 
71  45% 

55  65% 
66.88% 
61.93% 

47  86% 

48  63% 
75.75% 
41  41% 
36  86% 

62  19% 
46  98% 
36  32% 
39.02% 


$10  10 
$9.25 
$7  52 
$5.55 

$11.43 

$10.05 
$9.83 

$10.39 
$5.38 

$9.74 
$10.78 
$13.66 

$574 

$8.56 
$10.72 

$9  70 
$10.24 

$6.10 
$7  77 
$6  50 

$14.73 


545.100 
90,400 


4600 
1.200 
2.700 
25.900 
2.300 

4.700 

1.800 

13.300 

4.500 

1.800 

9.700 

4.100 

70.100 

1.100 

1.900 

1.600 

27.700 

3.000 

6.800 

12.900 

3.000 


381.800 
S9.D00 


3.400 

900 

2.300 

22.500 

1.400 

2.700 
1.400 
9.100 
3.700 

1.300 

5.600 

2.500 

59.200 

900 

800 

1.000 

18.700 

2.500 

5.300 

10.300 

2.300 


Source:  "Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg,  250,  340...)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Additional  industries  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 


JOBS  AT  RISK 


Vulnerable  U.S. 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
IDAHO 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PERCENT  OF        ProdoctioD 
SfaipacBU*      Miieriili*  Wige* 


EMPLOYMENT 
Tout  Produciioa 


IDAHO  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Totrt  lOentWed  Me^ttng  Cmarta 


16.38%        27.64%        $10.83 


60,500  44.500 

11,900  8.700 


390  Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 

367  Electronic  components  and  accessories 

275  Commercial  pnnting 

340  Fabncated  metal  products 


28  64% 

47  61% 

$6  79 

1,000 

700 

26.88% 

10987% 

$14  10 

6.200 

4.300 

25.85% 

75  86% 

$7  94 

2,200 

1,800 

23.52% 

4224% 

$10  13 

2.500 

1  900 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  include  non  — wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 
Additional  Industries  cannot  be  Identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
ILLINOIS 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PGRCENT  OF       rrodadioa 


EMPLOYMENT 


SICCOl 

OE                INDUSTRY                                                        ! 

ikipMcau* 

Milerialt* 

W.ge' 

Toul 

Prodsctioo 

ILUNOIS  MANUFACTIJRING  TOTAL 

20.18% 

37.77% 

si2.ie 

976.100 

588.900 

Total  ld«ntm«<l  M««ttng  Crttarta           - 

465,400 

305.900 

279 

Pnnttng  trade  services 

43  46% 

198  73% 

S1610 

4.800 

3.700 

326 

Ponery  ana  related  products 

37  10% 

120.52% 

S9  52 

2.000 

1.700 

359 

Industrial  machinery,  n.e.c 

33.87% 

85.27% 

$11.08 

20.200 

14.900 

339 

Miscellaneous  primary  metal  products 

3370% 

96.54% 

$8.97 

1.400 

1.200 

354 

Metalworking  machinery 

33.36% 

72.26% 

$13.57 

25.300 

17.100 

381 

Search  and  navigation  equipment 

33.02% 

121.75% 

$11.00 

5.000 

1.200 

283 

Drugs 

30.92% 

110.86% 

$26.38 

16.600 

3.900 

252 

Office  furniture 

30  46% 

72.98% 

$1818 

1.100 

700 

249 

Miscellaneous  wood  products 

29.70% 

74  83% 

$5.59 

3.400 

2.800 

277 

Greeting  cards 

29.37% 

83.77% 

$7.93 

1.000 

700 

345 

Screw  machine  products.  tMits.  etc. 

29.01% 

69.75% 

$11.69 

14.300 

10.400 

305 

Hose  and  belting  and  gasKets  and  packing 

28.81% 

48  58% 

$11.80 

7.400 

4900 

278 

BlanktXKjks  and  bookbinding 

28.65% 

67.66% 

$8  48 

7.900 

5.800 

233 

Women's  and  misses'  outerwear 

27  87% 

75.74% 

$9  06 

2.600 

2.200 

355 

Special  industry  machinery 

27  34% 

60.67% 

$13.94 

9.600 

6.000 

327 

Concrete,  gypsum,  and  plaster  products 

27.20% 

54.07% 

$13.97 

8.800 

5.100 

275 

Commercial  printing 

26.34% 

57.09% 

$12.45 

47.200 

35.000 

361 

Electnc  dtstnbotion  equipment 

26  32% 

63  78% 

$11.54 

7.400 

5.100 

323 

Products  of  purchased  glass 

26  18% 

59  92% 

$11  68 

1.500 

1.200 

367 

Electronic  components  and  accessones 

25.94% 

58.41% 

$8  43 

20.700 

15.100 

320 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

25  68% 

55.20% 

$12.73 

22.100 

15.700 

356 

General  industnal  machinery 

25.56% 

63  36% 

$12.63 

22.800 

14.800 

399 

Miscellaneous  manufactures 

25  17% 

54  66% 

$7  98 

12.100 

8.000 

347 

MetaJ  services,  n.e.c. 

25  12% 

51  63% 

$9.24 

9.600 

7.600 

270 

Phnting  and  publishing 

25.05% 

67  46% 

$12.41 

105.000 

59.700 

322 

Glass  and  glassware,  pressed  or  blown 

2504% 

55  34% 

$1479 

3.300 

2.900 

391 

Jewelry,  silvenware.  and  plated  ware 

25  02% 

74  49% 

$9.57 

1.600 

1.100 

357 

Computer  and  office  equipmeni 

24  97% 

60.06% 

$1447 

5.700 

2.000 

342 

Cutlery,  hanotools.  and  hardware 

24  92% 

57  76% 

$10.61 

12.600 

9.200 

346 

Metal  forgings  and  stampings 

24.91% 

47  09% 

$13.06 

20.400 

16.000 

382 

Measuring  and  controling  devices 

24.80% 

57  77% 

$11.57 

12.400 

6.000 

380 

instruments  and  related  products 

2476% 

61  31% 

$10.51 

32.600 

15.600 

364 

Electnc  lighting  and  winng  equipment 

24  39% 

62  15% 

$1061 

15.200 

10.100 

240 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

2423% 

47  77% 

$801 

12.000 

9.700 

349 

Miscellaneous  fabricated  metal  products 

24.17% 

47  30% 

$1069 

19.500 

14.000 

272 

Periodicals 

24  09% 

79  44% 

$1671 

11.300 

2.700 

340 

Fabricated  metal  products 

23  63% 

45  90% 

$11  71 

99.700 

73.600 

350 

Industnal  machinery  and  equipment 

2322% 

48  11% 

$1434 

134.200 

89.100 

366 

Communications  equipmeni 

23  14% 

5292% 

$1524 

23.300 

9.400 

230 

Apparel  and  other  textile  products 

23  05% 

45  33% 

$7  96 

13.300 

10.200 

360 

Electronic  and  other  electnc  equipment 

22.86% 

50.31% 

$10  58 

95  700 

59.400 

362 

Electncai  industnal  apparatus 

22  75% 

44  87% 

$9  26 

9.700 

6.200 

390 

Miscellaneous  manufactunng  industries 

2270% 

49  59% 

$807 

22.000 

15.000 

329 

Miscellaneous  nonmetaliic  mineral  products 

2263% 

55.94% 

$11  12 

3.900 

2.900 

369 

Miscellaneous  electncai  equipment  &  suppiie 

21.91% 

42  84%. 

$9  18 

6.500 

4.400 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 


Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
ILLINOIS 

HOURl-Y 
LjVBOR  PERCerfT  of       ProdacUoa 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


Shipoienu*      M»ieri«U* 


Wige* 


243  Mlllwork.  plywood,  and  struaural  members  2VB9%  40.01%  $9  19 

250  Furniture  and  fixtures  2176%  44  91%  S9.66 

251  Household  furniture  21.75%  43  56%  $7  14 
384  Medical  instruments  and  supplies  2171%  50.52%  $9.52 

386  Photographic  equipment  &  supplies  21.25%  42  13%  $11.48 

300  Rubber  emd  miscellaneous  plastics  products  21.04%  42.98%  $10  64 

308  Miscellaneous  plastics  products,  n.e.c.  20.38%  42.25%  S9  83 

238  Miscellaneous  apparel  and  accessories 20.06%  51.97% $7.89 


EMPLOYMENT 
Tom  Produclioo 


5.600 

4.200 

15.000 

11.200 

6.100 

4.800 

9.100 

5.800 

3.200 

1.300 

59.100 

45  300 

42.000 

32.900 

1.300 

900 

Source;  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  Include  non-wage  t>eneflts  or  other  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg,  250.  340...)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Additionai  industries  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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INDUSTRY 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
INDIANA 

HOURLY 
Pra«ac<>M 


■.ahor  prrcf.nt  op 

S»i»w«»u*      ItotetMto* 


RMMXJVMFKT 
1'Mal  Pr*4aclM« 


INDIANA  MANUFACTURmO  TOTAL 


ta.2S%       SS.S3«        412.96 


354  Matahworking  machin«>y 
279  Pnnbng  trada  (arvwai 
347  Malal  aaivica*.  n.a.c. 

3S9  Indutlnal  maehinary.  n.a.c. 

332  Iron  and  tiaal  (oundriat 

382  Maaaunng  and  eontroHing  davica* 

372  Aircraft  and  part* 

393  Muaical  inatrumantt 

278  Blankbootw  and  bookbinding 

346  MataKorgmgt  and  tumpmgs 

306  Fabricalad  rubbor  produeta.  n.a.c. 

364  Eiactrie  lighting  and  wihng  aquipmant 

362  Eloctrical  indutlrial  apparalu* 

349  Miacallanaout  labricalad  matal  product* 

355  Spacial  induttry  maehinary 

336  Nonfarroua  foundiiaa  (caatinga) 

253  Public  building  and  ralatad  fumitura 

369  Miacallanaoua  alactncal  aquipmant  &  aupplia 

270  Pnnting  and  pubfeahmg 

273  Beoka 

259  MiacaUanaou*  hjtnitura  and  fixturaa 

367  Elactronic  componania  and  accaaaorioi 

356  Oanaral  induatrial  machii«ary 
252  Offica  fumitura 

340  Fabricalad  matal  produeta 

254  Partitiena  and  fixturaa 

250  Fumitura  and  fixturaa 
275  Commarcial  pnnung 

399  MiacaHanaoua  marujfacturat 

322  QIaaa  and  glaaawara.  praaaad  or  lilown 

244  Wood  conlamar* 

350  Induatnal  maehinary  and  aquipmant 
342  Cuttary.  handtoola.  and  hardwara 
242  Sawmilla  and  planing  miHa 

251  Houaahold  lurmtura 

329  Miacallanaout  nonmatallic  minaral  produeta 

274  MiacaHanaoua  puMiahing 

327  Concrata.  gypaum.  and  pladar  product* 

353  Conatruction  and  ralatad  maehinary 

249  MiacaUanaou*  wood  product* 

300  Rubbar  and  miacaUanaou*  plaatic*  product* 

360  Elactronic  and  othar  alactnc  aquipmant 

344  Fabncatad  atruetural  matal  product* 

323  Product*  of  purchaaad  glaa* 

380  ln»trumant*  and  ralatad  product* 


S»4,100 

«37.eoo 


39.28% 

127.39% 

$12.01 

39.13% 

146.24% 

S10.74 

38.19% 

80.86% 

SI  0.02 

35.80% 

98.94% 

S11.37 

34.57% 

83.95% 

$13.85 

34.01% 

87.88% 

S10.38 

32.63% 

71.37% 

S18.06 

32.18% 

101.43% 

$11.12 

30.93% 

102.29% 

$7.69 

29.30% 

48.37% 

$16.73 

28.59% 

66.72% 

$10.28 

27.96% 

52.02% 

$15.38 

27.60% 

65.11% 

$10.80 

27.44% 

63.97% 

$10.33 

27.07% 

61  51% 

$12.36 

26.64% 

47.83% 

$17.60 

26.59% 

47  44% 

$9.22 

26.49% 

47  16% 

$15.29 

26.06% 

69.60% 

$11.04 

25.90% 

63.89% 

$12.52 

25.64% 

80.75% 

$10.18 

25.34% 

52.64% 

$9.60 

25.11% 

58.42% 

$12.83 

24.60% 

57.19% 

$9.12 

2440% 

45.69% 

$12.61 

24  21% 

47  80% 

$9  16 

2408% 

50.93% 

$9.15 

23.60% 

54.92% 

$11.82 

23.41% 

50.27% 

$10.34 

23.21% 

59.36% 

$13.68 

22.93% 

41.31% 

$7.05 

22.87% 

46.25% 

$12.65 

22.70% 

46.81% 

$15.91 

22.59% 

38.58% 

$7  65 

22.23% 

41  48% 

$8.88 

22.20% 

44.33% 

$12.16 

21  91% 

74.35% 

$617 

21.82% 

42.59% 

$11  15 

21  80% 

37.78% 

$10.90 

21.71% 

42.19% 

$7.07 

21  48% 

43  78% 

$1001 

21  32% 

38.88% 

$12.54 

21.30% 

36.20% 

$10.54 

21.21% 

4242% 

$9.62 

20.60% 

78.72% 

$12.03 

4tS^OO 
177.700 


10.900 

8.300 

1.500 

1.200 

5.000 

3.900 

11  000 

8.200 

9.500 

7.700 

4.700 

3.000 

11.500 

6.600 

1.600 

1.300 

2.700 

2.200 

12.900 

10.300 

8.700 

6.800 

8.800 

6.700 

7.600 

5.900 

11.300 

8.800 

3.000 

2.000 

4.000 

3.300 

3.100 

^500 

12.600 

10.200 

37.000 

22.900 

4.700 

3.800 

3.000 

1.800 

11.600 

8.600 

11.000 

7.200 

5.400 

-4.500 

52.500 

39.700 

3.600 

2.900 

23.800 

19.000 

13.300 

9.700 

5.900 

4.000 

3.100 

2.600 

1.400 

1.200 

61.800 

42.200 

2.800 

1.800 

3.000 

2.500 

8.800 

7.300 

2.600 

1.900 

1.000 

200 

4.500 

3.400 

4.600 

2.900 

2.000 

1.600 

40.700 

31.900 

61.300 

46.300 

11.700 

8.500 

3.000 

2.400 

14.100 

9  400 

Seurco:  'Annual  Survay  of  Manutacturaa.'  U.S.  Oapartmant  of  Commarea,  Bureau  of  tha  Canaua. 

*  Waga  and  Salary  only:  dooa  not  includa  non-waga  banaflla  or  othar  employar  ceala. 

To  avoid  tha  poaaibility  of  doubia  counting,  two-digit  SIC  induatrias  (ag.  250,  340...)  ara  omited  from  totala. 

Additional  induatriaa  cannot  >>a  idantifiad  dua  to  diacloaura  roatrictiona. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
IOWA 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PCRCENT  OF       Prodoclioa 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


Sfcip^eau'      M«teTuU* 


Wige' 


EMPLOYMENT 
Toul  ProducuoD 


iOWA  MANUFACTURINQ  TOTAL 
Total  td«nltWd  t/t— ting  CrWaria 


332  Iron  ana  steel  foundnes 

380  Instruments  ana  related  proaucts 

275  Commercial  pnnting 

340  Fabncated  metal  proaucts 

240  Lumber  ana  wood  proaucts 

390  Miscellaneous  manufactunng  industnes 

250  Furniture  and  fixtures 

205  Bakery  products 


13.28% 

23.23% 

$11.78 

224.000 

154.000 

57.400 

39.800 

28.21% 

56.93% 

$13.35 

3900 

3.200 

28  07% 

99  50% 

$12.36 

8.600 

3.600 

26.70% 

61.29% 

$9.94 

7.100 

5.300 

25  00% 

52  44% 

$1080 

18.600 

13.100 

24.89% 

49  15% 

$971 

6.800 

5.600 

22.67% 

49  08% 

$8  77 

4,800 

3.300 

21.89% 

45.95% 

$9  78 

4.400 

3.600 

20.29% 

4229% 

$10.63 

3.200 

2.100 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,*  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Certsus. 
*  Wage  and  Salary  only:  does  not  include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 
Additional  Industries  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restngtions. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 


SIC  CODE 


Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
KANSAS 

HOURl.Y 
LABOR  PERCENT  OF       Produclioo 
INDUSTRY  Shipaenu*      Maleruli'  Wage' 


EMPLOYMENT 
Toul  ProduclioD 


KANSAS  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Total  Identified  Meeting  Critera 

13.98% 

23.23% 

811.64 

187.000 
92,500 

125.100 
61.900 

273 

Books 

27.64% 

96  55% 

$7.56 

1.400 

1.100 

289 

Miscellaneous  cnemical  products 

2328% 

81.96% 

$1395 

1.800 

1.200 

340 

Fabricated  metal  products 

22.45% 

47  88% 

$9.09 

8.200 

5.900 

275 

Commercial  printing 

22.28% 

50  72% 

$1076 

6.500 

4.600 

370 

Transportation  equipment 

22.04% 

40  83% 

$1489 

47.400 

30  100 

320 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  proaucts 

21  12% 

47  63% 

$1253 

5.500 

4.500 

350 

Industnal  machinery  ana  equipment 

20  82% 

41  38% 

$11  33 

21.700 

14  500 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
*  Wage  and  Salary  only:  does  not  Include  non— wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 
Additional  Industries  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions^ 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
KENTUCKY 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PERCENT  OF       Prodactioa 
INDUSTRY »>ip»c»a*      >4«Mfi»l»'  Wage* 


EMfLOYMENT 
Toul       Prodaciioa 


KENTUCKY  MANUFACTURMQ  TOTAL 
Toti  IditttWd  M— tbig  CWrta 


rl&OtK      2334% 


rti.03 


272,900 
100,400 


204.800 

as.40o 


380  instruments  and  related  products  29.77%  64  97%  $10.00  2.700  2.000 

273  Books  28.06%  78.54%  $13  75  1.400  900 

230  Apparel  and  other  textile  products  26.28%  72.90%  $6.55  36.800  33.300 

243  MillworK.  plywood,  and  structural  memoers  25.72%  49.66%  $7.50  2.200  1.800 

251  Household  furniture  22.80%  46.49%  $6.24  2,700  2.200 

275  Commercial  pnnting  22.11%  45.06%  $11.43  8.500  6.400 

350  industnal  machinery  and  equipment  21.31%  45.39%  $11.85  27.100  18.000 

320  Stone.  Clay,  and  glass  products  20.33%  48.11%  $10.91  8.400  6  400 

340  Faoncated  metal  products 20.22%  39.00%  $10.25 19.600 14400 


Source:  "Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures.*  U.S.  Department  of  Cornmerce,  Bureau  of  the  Certsus. 
*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  Include  non-wege  t>enefits  or  other  employer  costs. 
Additional  Industries  cannot  be  identtfled  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 


2.6 


JOBS  AT  RISK 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


Vuinerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
LOUISIANA 

HOURLY 
LABOR  riHRCGNT  OF       rrodactin 


EMrLOYMENT 
Toul       Prodactioe 


LOUISIANA  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Total  lOentWIeJ  Meettng  CrWerte 


7.90K        12.10% 


$12.03 


174.800         122.900 


<*«,wm 

.*«,  IIMI 

35.11% 

56  34% 

$5  46 

9.500 

9.300 

3125% 

63.86% 

$9.23 

4.000 

2.700 

26.02% 

62.46% 

$7  63 

1.100 

800 

24  84% 

42.62% 

$13.18 

3.200 

2.400 

23.39% 

47.26% 

$14.08 

1.000 

700 

23.36% 

68.07% 

$8  12 

2.300 

1.300 

21.98% 

4^65% 

$10.13 

13.600 

10.200 

21.34% 

50  42% 

$10.80 

8.300 

5.700 

20.52% 

22.92% 

$14.36 

1.100 

800 

20.26% 

39.33% 

$16.86 

5.300 

4.200 

230  Apparel  and  other  textile  products 

275  Coma>ercial  pnnting 

394  Toys  and  sporting  gooos 

349  Miscellaneous  fabncated  metal  products 
380  instnjments  and  related  products 

205  Bakery  products 

340  Fabncated  metal  products 

350  Industnai  machinery  and  equipment 
399  Miscellaneous  manufactures 

360  Electronic  and  other  eiectnc  equipmertt 


Source;  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,*  U.S.  Oepaitment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Ceitaws. 
*  Wa0e  and  Salary  only;  does  not  irtchide  rMMi-wage  bei>eftts  or  other  employer  costs. 
Aooittonal  Industries  cannot  t>e  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


MAINE 

1.ABOR  PERCENT  OF 
S>ip«c»u*      Material** 


HOURLY 
clioa 
W«te' 


EMPLOYMENT    " 
Toul       Prodnctioa 


MAINE  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Towl  ldfitHI«d  M«ttng  Crttarta 


21.05%       3».S8% 


$11.24 


370  Transportation  equipment 

344  FaDncatea  structural  metal  products 

340  Fabncaied  metal  products 

249  Miscellaneous  wood  products 

350  Industnal  mecnmery  and  equipment 

275  Commercial  pnnting 

223  Broadwoven  fabric  mills,  wool 

360  Electronic  and  other  electric  equipment 

242  Sawmills  and  planing  mills 

205  Bakery  products 

314  Footwear,  except  ruDber 

220  Textile  mill  products 


32.08% 
30.82% 
27.52% 
26.38% 

2624% 
25.52% 
24.80% 
23.03% 

22.35% 
21.61% 
20.37% 
20.14% 


78  13% 
62.78% 
68.43% 
58.54% 

61.09% 
51  07% 
53,90% 
5537% 

33.61% 
61.71% 
43.72% 
3676% 


$13.70 

$1038 

$11.79 

$8.39 

$10.14 
$9.25 
$8.67 

$12.42 

$818 

$12.86 

$7  32 

$8.37 


97.S00 
5S.B00 


13.900 
1.600 
3.900 
3.700 

3.600 
1.900 
1.600 
7.200 

3.400 
1.400 
8.100 
5.500 


71.S00 
42.000 


10.000 
1.100 
2.800 
3.100 

2.600 
1.300 
1.400 
4.600 

2.800 

700 

7.100 

4.500 


Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
*  Wage  and  Salary  only,  does  not  Include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 
Additional  Industries  cannot  be  Identified  due  to  disclosure  reatrictions. ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
MARYLAND 

HOURLY 
lARORPRRCRNTOF       PrndadkM 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


Sliip»c»u*      M»lcrU>i* 


W«tc' 


EMPLOYMENT 
Toul       Prodactiofl 


MARYLAND  MANUFACnJAING  TOTAL 
Total  jdmaM^a  M— ttng  Crtltf 


21.20%       43.«1« 


»12.73 


200,e00         111.900 


//,»uu 

4Z,BUW 

3976% 

132.69% 

S12.60 

3.000 

2.200 

39.75% 

122.32% 

$1085 

1.100 

900 

36  92% 

121.35% 

$16.00 

1.200 

900 

33.57% 

105.64% 

$23.82 

20.000 

6.600 

32  68% 

111.48% 

$10.28 

1.800 

1.400 

32.40% 

236.02% 

$10.18 

2.200 

600 

32.26% 

95  86% 

$21  56 

24.500 

8.100 

30.30% 

70.61% 

$7  59 

3.500 

2.300 

29  85% 

8545% 

$10.12 

3.000 

1.700 

29.37% 

88.86% 

$8.32 

1.800 

1.300 

29.33% 

84.87% 

$7  33 

1.400 

300 

2916% 

65.04% 

$11.95 

12.300 

8.700 

29.08% 

81.34% 

ERR 

1.900 

0 

29.03% 

55.66% 

$1068 

4400 

2.900 

28  68% 

61.55% 

$7  87 

2.200 

1.600 

28.01% 

68.43% 

$1367 

2.300 

1.200 

26.72% 

55  43% 

$1323 

3.200 

2.000 

26.39% 

55.70% 

$9.77 

1.400 

1.000 

26.00% 

57.29% 

$10.43 

3.300 

2.600 

25  98% 

61.01% 

$11  80 

9.600 

4,200 

25  83% 

54.10% 

$9  46 

5.600 

4.300 

24  46% 

5419% 

$1302 

13.200 

8.400 

24.27% 

44  90% 

$1400 

3.000 

1.100 

2426% 

53.08% 

$9  82 

1.500 

1.200 

2351% 

58  63% 

$7  52 

1.200 

1.000 

22.92% 

39.80% 

$10.80 

10.000 

7.100 

22.64% 

70  00% 

$10.00 

1.800 

400 

22.34% 

40  77% 

$12.15 

1.200 

700 

22.25% 

44  57% 

$12  42 

5.200 

3.800 

21  88% 

39  67% 

$11.13 

2.200 

1.600 

21.49% 

32.36% 

$9.15 

1.300 

1.100 

21  49% 

42.06% 

$11  25 

2.500 

1.600 

21.36% 

41.01% 

$1069 

7.600 

5.700 

20.89% 

40.48% 

$10.11 

6.000 

4.700 

20  17% 

33  14% 

$9  97 

5.500 

4.200 

359  Industnai  macnmery.  n.e.c 
232  Men's  and  ooys  fumisnmgs 
372  Aircraft  and  pans 

381  Search  and  navigation  equipment 
278  BlanktX}Oks  and  tXMkOinding 

274  Miscellaneous  pubiisMing 

380  Instruments  and  related  products 

390  Miscellaneous  manufactunng  Industhes 

367  Electronic  components  and  accessones 

361  Eiectnc  distntxition  equipment 

369  Miscellaneous  electrical  equipment  &  supplies 

275  Commercial  pnnting 

382  Measunng  and  controlling  devices 
344  Faoncated  stnjcturai  metal  products 
399  Miscellaneous  manufactures 

356  General  industnai  machinery 

273  Bootes 

239  Miscellaneous  fabricated  textile  products 

250  Furniture  and  fixtures 

360  Electronic  and  other  etectnc  equipment 

230  Apparel  and  other  textile  products 
350  Industnai  machinery  and  equipment 
366  Communicauons  equipment 

251  liousehoid  fumiture 

231  Men  s  and  txjys  suits  and  co«ts 

340  Faoncated  metal  products 

272  Penodicais 

384  Medical  instruments  and  suppkes 

320  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

349  Miscellaneous  faoncated  matai  products 

243  MUlwork.  plywood,  and  structural  members 

358  Refrigeration  and  service  mactunery 

300  RutXMr  and  miscellaneous  plasties  products 

308  Miscellaneous  plastics  products,  n.e.c. 

265  Paperooard  containers  and  boxes 


Sourca:  'Annual  Survay  of  Manufacturas,*  U.S.  Oapartmam  of  Commarca,  Bureau  of  ttie  Census. 

*  Waga  and  Salary  only:  doas  not  induda  non-waga  benefits  or  other  amptoyar  cosu. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  doubta  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg.  2S0,  340...)  are  omitad  from  totals. 

Additional  Industries  cannot  ba  tdantiliad  due  to  dtsciosura  restrictions. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 


SIC  CODK 


Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
MASSACHUSETTS 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PERCENT  OF       Prodaclioa 
INDUymY Sliip»c»U'      M«lcri«U'  W.ge* 


EMPLOYMENT 
I'oul       Prodactioa 


MASSACHUSETTS  MFGING  TOTAL 
Total  ld>otW«d  M— Una  CrtiTta 


25.61%       57.54% 


$12.08 


489.700        274.800 


^•»^,jim 

>«^,BUW 

40.35% 

131.96% 

$13  19 

7.000 

4.700 

38.29% 

107.48% 

S9.91 

3.900 

2.900 

37.24% 

9647% 

$9  43 

5.000 

2,700 

35.43% 

87.44% 

$1970 

2.300 

1,800 

34.63% 

88  99% 

$13.41 

2.200 

1.600 

32.41% 

77.38% 

$11.57 

31,900 

19700 

32.31% 

92.22% 

$1258 

5.300 

3,100 

31  S8% 

76.76% 

$1210 

13,200 

9500 

30.13% 

63.72% 

$1264 

5.300 

4.000 

28  94% 

88.17% 

$9.63 

24.900 

10,200 

28  74% 

71.28% 

$12.85 

9.000 

6000 

28.53% 

45  95% 

$1222 

5.700 

4,300 

27.15% 

64.45% 

$1286 

32.900 

24,200 

26.73% 

67.01% 

$16.75 

17,200 

11.000 

2642% 

57.72% 

$10.10 

3.400 

2.500 

26  02% 

72.29% 

$11.39 

15.000 

7.900 

25.88% 

72.89% 

$1283 

64,700 

33,700 

25.85% 

52.81% 

$8.16 

1.800 

1,600 

25.83% 

79.95% 

$1265 

47.900 

22,500 

25.70% 

57.15% 

$13.37 

68.400 

40,800 

24  82% 

56.45% 

$13.14 

52,300 

26,800 

24  64% 

54.24% 

$12.51 

6.100 

3.500 

24  59% 

53.78% 

$14  47 

5.900 

3.700 

2383% 

50  09% 

$11  26 

4400 

3.000 

2381% 

50.11% 

$1284 

3.500 

2.200 

23  79% 

66  83% 

$11.45 

4.000 

2.300 

23  18% 

44  54% 

$8.01 

18.100 

14.000 

22.74% 

45.07% 

$12.33 

2.200 

1.500 

22  62% 

40.24% 

$11.33 

14.900 

1D.0O0 

2242% 

44  18% 

$8  60 

16.400 

12,900 

22.31% 

4549% 

$11  16 

25,600 

19,000 

21  96% 

47.64% 

$1889 

20,600 

11  900 

21  85% 

43.34% 

$11.19 

19.800 

14.700 

21  76% 

87.29% 

$1222 

6.600 

5,000 

21  59% 

39.90% 

$6  63 

6.000 

4900 

21.44% 

66.98% 

$11  00 

4.400 

600 

21.15% 

58.81% 

$11  93 

3.900 

2,700 

20.97% 

37  64% 

$895 

3,700 

2.800 

20.73% 

44.06% 

$11  52 

2,300 

1,800 

20  72% 

31  82% 

$9  44 

3.700 

1,900 

354  Metalworking  macnmery 

347  Metal  services,  n.e.c. 

339  Miscellaneous  primary  metal  products 

348  Ordnance  and  accessories,  n.e.c. 

345  Screw  machine  products.  CX3lts,  etc, 

367  Electronic  components  and  accessones 

329  Miscellaneous  nonmetallic  mineral  products 
275  Commercial  printing 

344  Fabricated  structural  metal  products 

382  Measunng  and  controlling  devices 

320  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

346  Metal  forgings  an£  stampings 

340  Fabncated  metal  products 

381  Search  and  navigation  equipment 

226  Textile  finisning.  except  wool 

384  Medical  instruments  and  supplies 

Z8Q  Instruments  and  related  products 

396  Costume  jewelry  and  notions 

270  Printing  and  publishing 

360  Electronic  and  other  electric  equipment 

350  Industnai  machinery  and  equipment 

356  General  industnai  machinery 

349  Miscellaneous  fabncated  metal  products 
C50  Fumiture  and  fixtures 

240  Lumber  and  wood  products 

235  Bakery  products 

230  Apparel  and  other  textile  products 

327  Concrete,  gypsum   and  plaster  products 

330  Pnmary  metal  industnes 
220  Textile  mill  products 

300  RubtTer  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 

366  Communications  equipment 

306  Miscellaneous  plastics  products,  n.e  c 

342  Cutlery,  handtools.  and  hardware 

233  Women  s  and  misses  outerwear 

272  Periodicals 

364  Electric  lighting  and  winng  equipment 

229  Miscellaneous  textile  goods 

231  Men  s  and  boys  suits  and  coats 

369  Miscellaneous  electrical  equipment  &  supplie 


Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,*  U.S.  Oepartment  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only:  does  not  include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg.  250,  340...)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Additional  industries  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions^ 
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SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


121 


JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
MICHIGAN 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PCRCGNT  OF       ProdaelKM 


EMPLOYMENT 
Toul       Prodactio* 


MICHIQAN  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
ToMi  lamntMma  M— Mng  Crtlert* 


21 .49%        38.70% 


$15.12 


856.200 

aao.400 


279  Pnnting  trada  services 

332  Iron  ana  steel  foundries 

381  Search  and  navigation  equipment 

3S4  Metalwoncing  macninery 

339  Miscellaneous  pnmary  meiat  products 


4524% 
4047% 
35  35% 
34  38% 
31.49% 


228  33% 
89  39% 

108  32% 
92  68% 
91.86% 


$1400 
$1706 
$16  48 
$1473 
$11  47 


1.500 
11.900 

3.100 
48.700 

4.800 


545.800 

2a»,soo 


1.200 
9.100 
1.900 
33  800 
3.600 


254  Partitions  and  fixtures  3064%  6163%  $1069  3,400  2.200 

355  Special  industry  macftmeiv  29  11%  58.91%  $14  16  6.000  3.900 
399  Miscellaneous  manufactures  27.46%  6197%  $10.14  4.300  2.200 

349  Miscellaneous  faoncated  metal  products  27.21%  56.74%  $1109  15.800  11.600 

350  Industnal  macdinery  and  equipment  26  97%  58.54%  $14.07  112.500  75.900 

252  Office  furniture  26.92%  65.75%  $13  82  19.000  12.600 

359  Industnal  macninery.  n.e.c.  26.79%  60.92%  $12  69  20.500  16.500 
346  Metal  forgmgs  and  stampings  26.60%  46.35%  $17  18  48.300  39.200 

273  Books  26.23%  69.43%  $10.24  4.200  2.500 
340  FaDncated  metal  products  25.77%  48  06%  $14  08  103.300  81800 

353  Construction  and  related  machinery  25.62%  49  98%  $14  49  7.300  4.000 

369  Miscellaneous  electncal  equipment  &  supplia  24  86%  46  31%  $19  89  2.900  2.000 

278  Blanktx>oks  and  tXMktMnding  24.59%  104.30%  $11.00  1.300  1.000 

356  Qer>eral  Industrial  macfiinery  24.29%  49.14%  $13.28  12.400  7.500 
243  Midwork.  plywood,  and  structural  memtiers  23.91%  47  89%  $9  17  4.900  3.900 

251  Household  furniture  23.86%  45.99%  $7  83  5.200  4.200 

250  Furniture  and  fixtures  23.79%  48  53%  $12.26  31.700  22.200 

242  Sawmills  and  planing  miUs  23  37%  42.26%  $8.54  2.500  2.200 

323  Products  of  purchased  glass  23  20%  51.17%  $12.77  3.900  3.000 

336  Nonterrous  foundnes  (castings)  23.19%  44  76%  $11.22  5  800  4.600 

275  Commercial  printing  22.67%  49  65%  $10  35  17.200  12.300 
230  Apparel  and  Other  textUe  products  22.54%  40  32%  $1540  14200  11.500 
330  Primary  metal  industnes  22  05%  35  81%  $15  28  39.700  30.600 

239  Miscellaneous  faPncated  textile  products  2197%  39  01%  $16  78  12.500  10.100 
384  Medical  instruments  and  supplies  21.52%  56.38%  $10.35  3.600  2.000 

360  Electronic  and  other  electnc  equipment  21.49%  42.89%  $1105  20.400  14.800 
308  Miscellaneous  plastics  products,  n.ec.  21.21%  4169%  $9  25  42.800  32.900 

274  Miscellaneous  putMishing  2119%  86.24%  $9  44  4  400  l.SOO 

276  Manifold  txisiness  fonns  2117%  42  10%  $12  24  1.300  700 
300  RuPDer  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products  21.11%  42  04%  $9  40  47.400  36  400 

320  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products  20.96%  44  35%  $13.68  14.000  10.600 

240  Lumt>er  and  wood  products  20  48%  39  30%  $8  59  14.800  12.000 
358  Refngeration  and  service  machinery  20  42%  39  23%  $li0l  6.500  4.100 
327  Concrete,  gypsum,  and  plaster  products  20.36%  37  81%  $12  41  4.400  3.200 
390  Miscellaneous  manufactunng  mdustnes 20  10%  44  73% $9  84 8.000 5.200 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  Include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  Industries  (eg,  250.  350...)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Additional  Industnes  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
MINNESOTA 

HOURLY 


SIC  CODE                INDUSTRY 

1  ABOR  rERCENT  OF 
Skipaeau*      MileruU* 

Prod  ■«  KM 
W.ge- 

EMPLOYMENT 
Toul       Prodacuoo 

MINNESOTA  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Totiri  Mmntsn^tt  MMting  Crttarta 

22.03%       41.56% 

$11.51 

384.500         218.200 
ie7,900         103,300 

279  Pnnting  iraOe  services 

336  Nonferrous  lounanes  (castings) 

345  Screw  macnme  proQucls.  Doits.  etc. 

359  Inoustnal  macnmery,  nee 
252  Office  furniture 

327  Concrete,  gypsum,  and  plaster  products 

254  Partitions  and  fixtures 

367  Electronic  components  and  accessories 

342  Cutlery  nandtools.  and  hardware 

250  Furniture  and  fixtures 

275  Comnwrcial  pnnting 

380  Instruments  and  related  products 

332  Iron  and  steel  foundries 

346  MetaJ  forgmgs  and  stampings 
330  Pnmary  metal  industnes 

225  Knitting  mills 

344  Fat3ncaled  structural  metal  products 

357  Computer  and  office  equipment 

340  Fabncatad  metal  products 

306  Fabncated  aiDber  products.  r>.e  c 

350  Industnal  machinery  and  equipment 

399  Miscellaneous  manufactures 

356  Refngeration  and  sen/ica  machinery 

362  Electncal  industnal  apparatus 

364  Medical  instruments  and  supplies 

300  Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 

349  Miscellaneous  fabncated  metal  products 

306  Miscellaneous  plastics  products,  n.e.c 

360  Electronic  and  other  eiectnc  equipment 
356  General  industnal  machinery 

251  Household  furniture 
273  Books 

242  Sawmills  ana  planing  mills 

353  Construction  ar>^  related  machinery 

323  Products  of  purchased  glass 

320  Stone  clay  and  glass  products 


41  08% 

220  00% 

$1492 

35.50% 

101.52% 

$1240 

34  79% 

107.65% 

S9  14 

32  94% 

93.89% 

$11  48 

32.66% 

77.40% 

$13.20 

3051% 

67  45% 

$12.73 

30.32% 

62.10% 

$14  11 

30  22% 

61  16% 

$910 

30  11% 

63  60% 

$1140 

29  56% 

72.65% 

$12.61 

28.61% 

66.14% 

$8  87 

28  49% 

99.19% 

$1305 

28  40% 

69  08% 

$11.50 

28.25% 

58.73% 

$12.07 

27  98% 

62  29% 

$12.25 

27  76% 

90  38% 

$5.00 

27.05% 

52.08% 

$12.98 

26.79% 

37  05% 

$12.44 

2575% 

57  07% 

$1292 

25  73% 

61.53% 

$10.63 

25  11% 

44.69% 

$12.32 

24  16% 

77  15% 

$9  03 

24  01% 

48  11% 

$1306 

23  93% 

4594% 

$1568 

2389% 

93  69% 

$11  52 

23.39% 

49  81% 

$1000 

23  28% 

48  75% 

$1068 

22.98% 

48  43% 

$9  99 

22  66% 

4881% 

$1034 

22  53% 

52.18% 

$13  97 

2251% 

56.23% 

$8  80 

22  10% 

52  33% 

$10  83 

21  76% 

4255% 

$828 

2067% 

34  63% 

$11  61 

20  43% 

35  14% 

$9  81 

20.26% 

45  64% 

$1398 

1.800 

1.200 

3.100 

2.300 

1.500 

1.200 

8.900 

6400 

1.000 

700 

4.400 

3.100 

2.400 

1,700 

14,700 

10,300 

3400 

2  100 

5.500 

3,800 

23,600 

16,500 

28,300 

14600 

1.400 

1,000 

6.000 

4600 

7.000 

5,200 

1.000 

700 

7.500 

5.000 

21.000 

5,400 

36,000 

22,600 

1,500 

1,000 

58.000 

29,300 

2,800 

2,100 

6,100 

3400 

4,400 

2,500 

11  200 

6.200 

15,400 

11,000 

4,300 

2,700 

13,000 

9.300 

30,000 

20,200 

7,100 

4  300 

1  000 

800 

6,500 

3.300 

1,500 

1.300 

5500 

3300 

1.200 

900 

11.000 

7800 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Oepanment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  trie  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg.  250,  340,,,)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Additional  industries  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. ■ 
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SIC  CODE 


IKDUSTRY 


JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerabte  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
MISSISSIPPI 

HOUKLY 
LABOR  PHRaiHT  OF       PredMKM 
liUicn»l»'  W»te* 


EMPLOY  MEKT 
Total       Pra^Bctioa 


Mt8S(8Sa>«>l  UANL^ACTUniNQ  TOTAL 
Toti  ld>nUBed  WUiiu  Crtiff 


15^1%       26.1«« 


M.M 


237.200      in.»eo 


•  W«,CiH< 

M.UWW 

3114% 

46.72% 

S13.03 

2.800 

2.400 

29.45% 

66.81% 

$11.63 

3.100 

1.900 

29.20% 

48.33% 

$10  44 

2.500 

1.300 

26.36% 

49  11% 

$11.38 

24  300 

17.600 

28.11% 

62.48% 

$5  45 

32.300 

29.500 

24.78% 

53.04% 

$1010 

3.100 

2400 

23.58% 

4988% 

$574 

1.700 

1,300 

23  56% 

40  70% 

$10.58 

2100 

1.700 

21.96% 

3912% 

$8  46 

20.600 

17.800 

21.95% 

39  75% 

$9  32 

3.500 

2.800 

21.53% 

43.92% 

$9  39 

6.300 

4.600 

21.32% 

40.86% 

$7.89 

2100 

1.600 

20.39% 

38.53% 

$7.59 

3.800 

3.100 

358  Rtfrigvration  and  s«(vic*  macnin«ty 

359  Inoustnal  macnin«ry.  n.a.c. 

353  Construction  and  rwaivd  macnmary 

370  Transponabon  •guipmam 

230  Apparai  and  oinar  miila  products 

275  Commaicial  pnnting 

259  Miacwianaous  fumitura  and  fbctura* 

349  Misctiianaous  fatxicaiad  m«tai  products 

251  Housanold  fumitura 

362  Elaancai  industnal  apparatus 

344  Faoncatad  structural  matal  products 

327  Concrata.  gypsum,  and  plasiBf  products 

249  Miscatianaous  mrood  products 


Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufacturas,*  U.S.  Oapwtmont  of  Commarc*,  Buraau  o(  ttia  Census. 
*  Wag*  and  Salary  only;  doas  not  Ittctuda  ruMi-waga  banaftts  or  ottiar  amptoyer  costs. 
AddWonal  induatrtas  cannot  ba  idantMlad  dua  to  dtactosura  raatrtctiorts. 
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SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
MISSOURI 

HOURLY 
L.ABOR  rnRCnNT  OF        Ptfidvclioa 
S>ip«CTU'      M«ien»U*  W»ge' 


EMPLOYMENT 
Toul       ProdnciioB 


MISSOURI  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Toll  l<l»nmi«d  M— tinfl  CrtttrIa 


16.92%       32.91% 


$11.33 


7584% 

658  54% 

$7  00 

45.31% 

166.67% 

$1447 

38  85% 

124  80% 

$10  72 

34  97% 

119  75% 

$1464 

34  15% 

80.74% 

$1038 

28  92% 

78.29% 

$9  10 

28  73% 

60  93% 

$1015 

28  52% 

74.83% 

$12.79 

27.93% 

77.28% 

$5  79 

27  85% 

57  48% 

$11.21 

27  78% 

56.79% 

$8.80 

27  71% 

84  85% 

$9  89 

27  37% 

56.49% 

$11  61 

27.30% 

9672% 

$8.58 

26  49% 

63  14% 

$8.14 

25  68% 

54  80% 

$10.50 

25  41% 

60  47% 

$5  97 

25  22% 

55.94% 

$10  77 

24  94% 

53.15% 

$871 

2482% 

47  09% 

$8  98 

2479% 

53.39% 

$11  23 

24  46% 

42.95% 

$6  74 

23  99% 

43  43% 

$1071 

23  94% 

55  65% 

$7  84 

23.87% 

47  48% 

$6  84 

23  80% 

4568% 

$1056 

23.51% 

40  66% 

$7  22 

22  64% 

44  73% 

$11  30 

22.53% 

44  80% 

$15  40 

22  33% 

51  32% 

$10  48 

22  33% 

38  47% 

$7  53 

2227% 

49  77% 

$11  93 

21  80% 

41  76% 

$6  24 

21  80% 

99  65% 

$5  02 

21  67% 

4544% 

$7  89 

21  29% 

52  91% 

$1202 

21  19% 

33  82«/. 

$7  27 

21  15% 

34  78% 

$7  00 

21  10% 

3358% 

$8  53 

21  01% 

65  04% 

$9  88 

401.400 
123,500 


255.600 
83.600 


233  Women  s  ana  misses  outenwear 

279  Printing  trade  services 

347  Metal  services,  nee. 

354  MetaiworKing  macnmery 
359  InOustrial  macnmery,  n.a.c. 

380  Instruments  and  related  products 

355  Special  industry  macnmery 

367  Electronic  components  and  accessories 

232  Men's  and  tx3ys'  fumisnmgs 

275  Commercial  printing 

243  Mlllwork.  plywood,  and  structural  memDers 
362  Measuring  and  controlHng  devices 

340  Fabncated  metal  products 

272  Penodicals 

384  Medical  instnjments  and  supplies 

399  Miscellaneous  manufactures 

230  Apparel  and  otner  textile  products 

342  Cutlery,  nandtools.  and  hardware 

390  Miscellaneous  manufactunng  industnes 

346  Metal  forgmgs  and  stampings 

350  Industnai  macnmery  and  equipment 

244  Wood  containers 

344  Fabricated  structural  metal  products 

394  Toys  and  sporting  goods 

313  Footwear  cut  stock 

327  Concrete,  gypsum,  and  plaster  products 

240  Lumt^er  and  wood  products 

358  Refngeration  and  service  machinery 

325  Structural  clay  products 

356  General  industnai  machinery 

306  Fabricated  rubtjer  products  n  e  c 

320  Stone  clay,  and  glass  products 

310  Leather  and  leatner  products 

235  Hats.  caps,  and  millinery 

254  Panitions  and  fixtures 

369  Miscellaneous  electrical  equipment  &  suppiie 

242  Sawmills  and  planing  mills 

239  Miscellaneous  fabncated  textile  products 

373  Ship  and  boat  building  and  repamng 

273  Books 


2.200 

1,900 

2,200 

1,500 

3.100 

2,300 

5.200 

4,100 

4,700 

3,500 

12,700 

6,400 

2,200 

1  200 

5,300 

3800 

8,900 

7900 

11.600 

8,800 

2.400 

1,800 

1,800 

1,000 

37.600 

26,000 

2.500 

600 

6,600 

3,900 

2.500 

1,800 

20.100 

17,500 

3.000 

2,400 

5,400 

3,700 

2.900 

2,300 

29.700 

21  000 

2,100 

1  700 

10.200 

6.800 

1.900 

1.200 

1  400 

1,100 

4,900 

3,800 

10  100 

8,100 

6,500 

4,600 

1,300 

1,000 

4800 

3.200 

2  100 

1.600 

10  400 

8000 

11,200 

9900 

1  800 

1  800 

2,100 

1.500 

5  500 

3400 

3200 

2.600 

3400 

2.900 

1.200 

900 

4000 

1  700 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures.'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only,  does  not  include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg,  250.  340..,)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Additional  industries  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restficlions, ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
MONTANA 

HOURLY 
I.AROR  PRRCP.KT  OF       Prodacttoa 


INDUSTRY 


Ship»e»u'     MiiCTuto* 


W«te' 


EMPLOYMENT 
Toul       Prodactioa 


MONTANA  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Total  mentm«d  M«tlng  Cctlerta 


12.72%       18.13% 


$11.62 


46  44% 

232  65% 

$967 

2466% 

32.32% 

$11  96 

1908% 

28  91% 

$6  33 

17  73% 

22.18% 

$1084 

11.30% 

19.50% 

$9.57 

19.800 
8.SO0 


14.300 
6,800 


344  Fabncated  structural  metal  proaucts 

243  Millwork.  plywood,  ana  structural  mempers 

390  Miscellaneous  manutactunng  jnaustnes 

242  Sawmills  ana  pianrng  mills 

200  Food  ana  kinoreo  proOucts 


1.000 

900 

1.500 

1.200 

1.100 

900 

3.000 

2.700 

1.900 

1.100 

Sourca:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
*  Wage  and  Salary  only:  does  not  include  non-wags  t>eneflt8  or  other  employer  costs. 
Additional  Industries  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions.     
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SIC  CODE 


JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
NEBRASKA 

HOURLY 
L^BOR  PFJtCRNT  OF       ProdKlion 
INDUSTRY 5>ip»e»u'      M«ICTl»to'  W«g«* 


EMPLOYMENT 
Total       Prodoctioo 


NEBRASKA  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Toil  IdMtttflwd  Meettng  Citterta 


11.12% 


17 


$9.95 


390  Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industiies 

205  Bakery  products 

300  RubDer  and  miscellaneous  plastics  proPucts 

275  Commercial  pnntmg 

360  Electronic  ana  other  electric  equipment 

243  Millwork.  plywooa,  and  structural  members 

350  Inausinal  macnmery  and  equipment 


2897% 
27  29% 
26  84% 
24  62% 

2441% 
22.13% 
20  45% 


70.34% 
64  62% 
54.78% 
47  17% 

74.59% 
37  00% 
44  10% 


$6  47 

$9  80 

$11  03 

$10.21 

$1380 

$7.08 

$1040 


100,500 
34.200 

1.100 
1.600 
5800 
4.300 

6.700 

1  300 

13.400 


74.600 
^^600 

800 

800 

4.700 

3,700 

4900 
1.100 
9.600.,, 


Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,*  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 
Additional  industries  cannot  oe  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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SIC  CODE 


VulrMfabI*  U.S.  tndustrlM  and  Jobs  Und*r  NAFTA 
NEVADA 

HOURLY 
LABOK  POKCCNT  OF       Pradacuoa 
INDUyntY S>I|B tfUicn«l»*  W«tc* 


BMPLOYMEKT 
Total 


NEVADA  MANUFACnmiNO  TOTAL 
Totti  M>fltlH<<t  Vi99ftnQ  CiH<rt> 


22.57%       4«.11% 


2S.«» 
•.400 


1«.M0 
_5.200_ 


3S2  Mt— uling  and  controang  daviCM 

340  FaDncMad  iriatal  products 

399  MtacaNanaoua  manuTacturas 

350  induatnal  maatmurt  and  aquipmant 


37.64% 
3109% 
26  15% 
24  54% 


68.24% 
60.32% 
49.11% 
58.45% 


S6.30 

$13.04 
$9  59 
$9.53 


2.000 

1.900 
ZOOO 
2.500 


1.000 
1.400 
1.100 
1.700 


Sourc*:  *Annuat  Survay  at  Manulacturaa.'  U.S.  Oapanmant  ol  Commarca,  Buraau  a*  tha  Canaua. 
*  Waga  and  Salary  onty;  doaa  not  Inctuda  non-waga  oanaftt*  or  otliar  amptoyar  coata. 
Additional  Induatrtaa  cannot  Da  idantWad  dua  to  dtacloaufa  rawrtcttowa. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTKY 


Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PERCENT  OF       PredaeliM 
MjictmI**  W«te' 


NEW  HAMPSHOIE  MANUFACTURING  TOTA 
TotH  IdatilWd  Mating  Cmarta - 


1.02%       81 .51%        $11.78 


EMPLOYMENT 
Total      Pi 


85.800 
81.700 


53.000 

42.100 


380  Instrumams  and  ralaiad  products  32.33%  93.00%  $15.57 

275  Commarcial  pnntmg  30.08%  66.71%  $9.66 

300  RubOar  and  miscaManaous  plastics  products  26.06%  S3  46%  $10.00 

340  Fabncatad  matal  products  25  14%  62.32%  $10  66 

330  Primary  maial  indusiiias  24.89%  55.55%  $13  36 

350  Industrial  macninaiy  and  aquipmant  24  79%  56  14%  $12.92 

399  Miscallanaous  manufacturas  24.67%  65.42%  $8.10 

261  Pulp  mills  24.04%  39.47%  $14  70 

320  Stona.  clay,  and  glass  products  23.45%  52.96%  $1170 

220  TaxtM  miH  products  21.71%  43.59%  $9.27 

360  Elactronic  and  ottiar  alactric  aquipmant 21.44%  56  72%  $10  97 


11.800 
2.100 
7.600 
6.100 

3.600 

13.900 

1.400 

1.300 

2.000 
3.000 
6.900 


3d 


7.900 
1.600 
5.600 

4.600 

2.600 
8.600 

1.000 
1.000 

1.300 
2.400 
5.300 


Sourca:  'Annual  Suivay  of  Manufacturas.*  U.S.  Oapartmant  of  Commaroa,  Buraau  of  Iha  Canaua. 
*  Waga  and  Salary  only;  doaa  not  includa  non-waga  tianatlts  or  othar  amployar  costs. 
Additional  Induatrtaa  cannot  ba  idantlflad  dua  to  diaclosura  rastrlctlons. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
NEW  JERSEY 

HOURLY 
I JVROR  PRRCF.NT  OF        ProdKlioa 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


Ski 


W«ge' 


EMPLOYMENT 
Toul       ProduclKM 


NEW  JERSEY  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Toti  ld»ntm«d  M«tmQ  Crtf  rta 


29.77%        49.98% 


$12.01 


590.900 
259,200 


312.800 
173.800 


336  Nonterrous  foundries  (castings)  44  58%  109  81%  $8  76 

279  Pnnting  trade  services  4183%  200  63%  $1509 

354  Metaiworking  macnmery  39  34%  116.84%  $14  78 

323  Products  ot  purcnased  glass  38.82%  196.54%  $10.26 

278  BlanKOOoks  and  booKDinding  38.39%  143.14%  $9.71 

359  Industrial  macriinery.  ne.c  38  30%  106.17%  $12  00 

345  Screw  macnme  products.  Ixjits.  etc  35.01%  110.78%  $12.70 

381  Search  and  navigation  equipment  34.89%  102.77%  $19  11 
326  Pottery  and  related  products  33  09%  139  08%  $10.71 
254  Panitions  and  fixtures  31.92%  65.76%  $14  74 

275  Commercial  Printing  3111%  73.32%  $1068 

346  Metal  forgings  ana  stampings  30  43%  68.95%  $11  19 
369  Miscellaneous  electrical  equipment  &  supplie  30  01%  65  67%  $9  96 
380  Instruments  and  related  products  29.77%  81.76%  $15.53 
367  Elearonic  components  and  accessories  29  61%  75.46%  $9  15 

382  Measuring  and  controlling  oevices  29  46%  77.23%  $12.50 
384  Medical  instnjmems  and  supplies  28  30%  94  07%  $13  36 
252  Office  hjmiture  27  97%  90  18%  $9  39 
362  ElectncaJ  Industrial  apparatus  27.97%  82  60%  $10  18 
356  General  Industrial  macnmery  27.57%  50.59%  $1188 

250  Furniture  and  fixtures  27.25%  63.23%  $10.28 

226  Textile  finishing,  except  wool  27  15%  67.28%  $12  77 

225  Knitting  mills  26  31%  43.92%  $10  48 

355  Special  industry  macnmery  26  26%  49  79%  $13  75 

276  Manifold  Business  forms  26  24%  53.39%  $14  58 

350  industrial  macnmery  and  equipment  26  08%  50  01%  $12.86 

347  Metal  services  nee  26  02%  54  67%  $10  43 

239  Miscellaneous  tapncated  textile  products  25  98%  48  87%  $7  95 
243  Millwork  plywood  and  strijctural  members  25.73%  43.24%  $12.71 
322  Glass  and  glassware,  pressed  or  Blown  25.52%  6150%  $13  19 

240  Lumoer  and  wood  products  25  00%  43.27%  $10.29 
332  Iron  and  steel  foundries  24  51%  53  43%  $13  43 
265  Paperlx>ard  containers  and  txjxes  24  38%  44  14%  $13  26 
320  Stone  Clay  and  glass  products  24.27%  58  78%  $1166 
342  Cutlery  nandtools.  and  hardware  24  08%  49  06%  $12.80 

340  FaOricated  metal  products  23.85%  48  11%  $1149 

232  Men  s  and  DOys  furnishings  23  51%  45  48%  $6  74 

360  Electronic  and  other  electric  equipment  23  35%  49  87%  $10  90 
349  Miscellaneous  faOricated  metal  products  23  26%  50  44%  $1120 
366  Communications  equipment  23  17%  48  78%  $15  14 

344  FaDricated  structural  metal  products  23  17%  44  42%  $10  63 

399  Miscellaneous  manufactures  23  05%  54  56%  $9  61 

361  Electric  distriOution  equipment  22  69%  5199%  $10  00 
306  FaOncated  ruBOer  products  n  ec  22  54%  56  97%  $10  24 
300  RuBOer  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 2187%  42  67% $9  68 


1.600 

1,300 

3.800 

2.800 

5.300 

3.700 

2.500 

2.000 

4.600 

3.700 

5.600 

4400 

3.000 

2.200 

16.700 

9.300 

3.300 

2.400 

2.300 

1.600 

26.100 

18.700 

5.000 

3.900 

3.700 

2.400 

41.000 

21.200 

10.900 

7400 

8.200 

3.300 

11.100 

5.500 

1.300 

900 

2.300 

1.500 

8.200 

4300 

8.500 

5.800 

3.400 

2.800 

3.600 

3.000 

8.300 

4300 

1.400 

900 

37.600 

23.700 

2.600 

2.200 

9.500 

8.100 

1.500 

.1.100 

6.800 

5.600 

2.600 

2.000 

2.700 

2.100 

7600 

5.300 

20.300 

14.900 

4400 

3600 

37  100 

26  800 

1.700 

1  300 

35.200 

21.700 

9,200 

5600 

10.300 

4600 

8.800 

6.200 

7.000 

4600 

1.900 

1.300 

3  800 

2.800 

31.900 

24.000 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
NEW  JERSEY 

HOURl.Y 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


LABOR  PERCEKT  OF 

Prodaclioa 

EMPLOYMBNT 

Skipacau- 

W.fe* 

Tout 

Pfxid  actio* 

21.32% 

39  98% 

$9  55 

26.300 

19.900 

20.98% 

3957% 

$12.60 

20.300 

14.000 

20  94% 

43  99% 

$5.27 

1.000 

800 

20  73% 

41.90% 

$7  16 

29.000 

25.200 

20.39% 

42.32% 

$1235 

1.300 

900 

S                20.37% 

38.19% 

$1276 

1.500 

1.000 

20  36% 

63.88% 

$11.62 

3.900 

700 

20.27% 

41.63% 

$8  89 

13.500 

9.300 

20  04% 

44  41% 

$10.15 

5.200 

3.800 

308  Mi3caUan«ou*  plasties  products,  n.s.c. 

260  Papsr  ana  alliad  products 

238  Miscellansous  apparw  and  accassonas 

230  Apparal  and  otnar  taxtila  products 

339  Miscallanaous  pnmary  matal  products 

329  Miscallanaous  nonmaiallic  minaral  products 

272  Panodtcals 

390  Miscallanaous  manutactunng  industnas 

364  Elactric  lighting  and  winng  aquipmani 


Source:  'Annual  Suivvy  of  Manutaeturas,*  U.S.  Dapanmant  of  Commarca,  Buraau  of  ttta  Cansus. 

*  Waga  and  Salary  only:  doas  not  includa  non-waga  banaflts  or  othar  amployar  coats. 

To  avoid  tna  posalMllty  of  doubta  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industnas  (ag,  2S0,  340...)  ara  omitad  from  tottUs. 

Additional  Industnas  cannot  t>a  idanttfiad  dua  to  disclosura  raatricttons. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
NEW  MEXICO 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


IJVBOR  fHRCKNT  OF 
Sliip«»c«u*      MiicriiU* 


HOURLY 
ProdMciioa 


EMPLOYMENT 
Total       Praductioo 


NEW  MEXICO  MANUFACTURINO  TOTAL 
Total  Idantwiad  MaaWno  Crtlarta 


11.64%       22.7S% 


$10.27 


40.700 
12.800 


27.300 
0^300 


359  Industnal  macninary.  n  e.c. 

275  Commarcial  pnnting 

280  Cnemicais  ana  allied  proaucis 

391  Jswairy.  silvarwara.  and  plated  ware 

380  Instruments  and  related  products 

327  Concreie.  gypsum,  and  plaster  products 


36  70% 
35  53% 

27  13% 

2676% 
24  52% 
20  40% 


119  80% 
78  48% 
43.82% 

82.90% 
73.51% 
4067% 


$8  82 

$7  57 

$1079 

$9  30 

$1477 

$9  90 


1  100 

900 

1  400 

1  000 

1.300 

800 

2.300 

1.700 

4.700 

3.400 

2.000 

1.500 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures.*  U.S.  Dapartment  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Cansus. 
*  Waga  and  Salary  only:  doas  not  Include  non-wage  tieneflts  or  otrier  employer  costs. 
Additional  Industries  cannot  t)e  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
NEW  YORK 

HOURLY 
LAUUK  rhKCbKl'  UK       rrodactio* 
SliiptCTU'      M«ieri»U'  W«tt* 


EMPLOYMENT 
Total       ProdKtioa 


NEW  YORK  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Tom  td«n«Wd  M— ttng  Cmert* 


22.80%        51.16%         f11.69 


1,054,000 
4Oe.900 


504.900 
265.900 


351  Engines  ana  turbines 

393  Musical  instruments 

359  Inoustnal  macnmary.  n.e.c. 

279  Pnnting  trade  services 

347  Metal  sennces.  n.e.c. 


48  16% 
40  03% 
39  98% 
39  84% 

36.11% 


83  14% 
12565% 
114.06% 
194  75% 
118.84% 


$1867 

$9  44 

$12.33 

$13.39 

$9.88 


7.700 
1.300 
14.400 
6.600 
5.100 


4.500 

900 

10.100 

4.700 

4.200 


323  Products  of  purchased  glass 

354  Mataltworking  macnmery 

252  Office  furniture 

381  Search  and  navigation  equipment 

254  Partitions  and  fixtures 


33.60% 
33.51% 
32  96% 
32  73% 
31  43% 


100  00% 
95.54% 
81  93% 
97  79% 
78  56% 


$6.57 
$11  77 

$9  54 
$20  97 
$11.29 


2.200 
13.600 

3.200 
25.900 

5.700 


1.800 
8.800 
2.200 
10.000 
4.300 


382  Measunng  and  controlling  devices 

349  Miscellaneous  faoncated  metal  products 

275  Commercial  pnnling 

345  Screw  macnme  products,  txslts.  etc 

355  Special  industry  machinery 


30  92% 
29.27% 
2893% 
28.67% 
2861% 


7056% 
70.40% 
69.09% 
71.69% 
53  04% 


$1286 
$11.23 
$11.63 
$1047 
$16.37 


10000 
8.900 

34.500 
5.SO0 
8.000 


4.800 
6.500 
23.600 
4.100 
4.600 


243  MillworK.  plyvvood.  and  structural  memoers  28.53%  57.53%  $9  34  5.600  4.400 

367  Electronic  components  and  accessones  28  50%  60  86%  $10.28  50.100  25.300 

250  Furniture  and  fixtures  28.19%  69  42%  $9  25  20.700  15.600 

399  Miscellaneous  manufactures  27  95%  64  40%  $7  77  13.200  9.800 

344  Fabncated  structural  metal  products  27  18%  53.03%  $11.85  19.800  14.000 


396  Costume  lewelry  and  notions 

346  Metal  forgings  and  stampings 

366  Communications  equipment 

251  IHousehold  furniture 

340  FaPncated  metal  products 


27.13% 
26  88% 
26  73% 
2613% 
26  06% 


53.39% 
52.72% 
66  17% 
62.43% 
5374% 


$7  15 
$16.61 
$11  06 

$8.17 
$12.10 


2.700 
7,500 

11.900 
8.400 

58.900 


2.200 
5  700 
4.900 
6.400 
43.500 


342  Cutlery,  handtools.  and  hardware 

360  Electronic  and  other  electnc  equipment 

358  Refrigeration  and  service  machinery 

249  Miscellaneous  wood  products 

240  Lumber  and  wood  products 


25  98% 
25  96% 
25  82% 
25  62% 
25  46% 


59  98% 
57  91% 
52  47% 
40  78% 
44  45% 


$11  38 

$11  03 

$16.81 

$774 

$8  83 


7.600 
99  300 
13.500 

3.900 
13.700 


6.000 
55.100 
10.100 

3.000. 
10.500 


244  Wood  containers  25  20%  44  18%  $6  91  1.500  1.200 

311  Leather  tanning  and  finishing  25  00%  37  45%  $8  23  1.700  1500 

369  Miscellaneous  electrical  equipment  &  supplie  24  37%  69.95%  $10  66  10.200  4  900 

356  General  industrial  machinery  24  07%  5135%  $13  73  17.500  10.400 

395  Pens,  pencils,  office  and  art  supplies  23  79%  62.15%  $7  38  1,900  1.200 

238  Miscellaneous  apparel  and  accessones  23  74%  45  96%  $6  37  5.500  4.500 

350  industnal  machinery  and  equipment  23  50%  47  38%  $13  96  100  000  59  100 

320  Stone.  Clay,  and  glass  products  22  84%  55.90%  $li  91  20.200  14.700 

300  Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products  22  67%  48  21%  $9  42  33.200  25.700 

362  Electrical  industrial  apparatus  22.64%  4i  69%  $13  35  11200  8.500 


348  Ordnance  and  accessones.  n  e  c                                 22.58% 

239  Miscellaneous  fabncated  textile  products                    22  55% 

322  Glass  and  glassware,  pressed  or  blown                      22  43% 

364  Electric  lighting  and  winng  equipment                         2166% 

329       Miscellaneous  nonmetallic  mineral  products 21  47% 


80  38% 
45  43% 
57  86% 
54  95% 
50  78% 


$14  32 
$7  70 
$13  57 
$11  66 
$15  96 


1  600 
14400 

2.700 
11.700 

3600 


1.100 
11  600 
2  300 
8400 
2400 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
NEW  YORK 

HOURLY 
LA0OK  PBKCUNT  Oh'       Ptodactioa 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


S>ip«e«u' 


Materia  l<* 


_w5c: 


EMPLOYMEKT 
Toial       Pi 


390  MMcaiiantous  manutaciunng  inaustrias 

316  Luggag* 

242  Sawmills  ana  planing  mills 

314  Footwaar.  excapt  rubbar 

225  Knitting  mills 

220  Taxtila  mill  proOucis 

270  Pnniing  and  putabsning 

205  Bakary  pfOOucts 


21  44% 
21  34% 
21.21% 
21  07% 
2061% 

20  54% 
20.38% 
20.29% 


41  19% 
5421% 
33  40% 
43  46% 
41  21% 

40.35% 
64  88% 
64.92% 


$9  06 
$887 
S10.1S 
S6  40 
$6  56 

$7  42 
$12  52 

$11.72 


34.800 
1.600 
2.000 
2.300 

11.200 

17  100 

146.600 

11.500 


25.000 
1.200 
1.400 
1.900 
9.900 

14.500 
56.600 

6.600 


Sourca:  'Annual  Survay  of  Manufacturas.*  U.S.  Oapartmant  of  Commarca.  Buraau  of  ttia  Cansus. 

*  Waga  and  Salary  only:  doas  not  Inctuda  non-waga  banaflta  or  otnar  am(>loyar  coats. 

To  avoid  tha  poaslbllity  of  douUa  counting,  two-digit  SIC  Industrlaa  (ag,  250,  340...)  ara  omitad  from  totals. 

Additional  Indusinas  cannot  t>a  idantlfiad  dua  lo  disclosura  raatrlctlona. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 


Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
NORTH  CAROUNA 

HOURLY 


LABOR  PEf 

ICC  NT  OF 

Prod  ad  KM 

EMPLOYMENT 

SIC  CODE               INDUSTRY 

Skipmau- 

Malcnato* 

WafC 

Toul 

Prodacuoa 

NORTH  CAROUNA  MFQINQ  TOTAL 

1S.«2% 

32.38% 

$9.29 

•01,900 

690.000 

ToMl  kXinmeJ  MMttng  CriMrta 

224,900 

180.000 

399 

Miscallanaous  manufacturas 

28.62% 

63.11% 

$7  89 

4400 

3.200 

382 

Maasunng  and  controiing  oevicas 

27  72% 

70  90% 

$1037 

3700 

2100 

250 

Fumitura  and  fixturas 

27  29% 

54  81% 

$8  37 

75  700 

65.300 

251 

Housanold  fumitura 

27  28% 

54  24% 

$851 

65.000 

57.100 

205 

Bakary  products 

26.59% 

62.66% 

$9  75 

12.600 

5.400 

234 

Woman  s  and  cnildran's  undargarmants 

26  44% 

4901% 

$561 

6.600 

5.600 

355 

Spaciai  industry  macnmary 

2611% 

62.38% 

$1065 

6.800 

4600      . 

364 

Elactnc  ligmmg  ana  winng  aouipmefii 

2357% 

49  04% 

$10  18 

5700 

4400 

233 

Woman  s  and  missas  outarwaar 

22  68% 

41  96% 

$4  96 

10.400 

8600 

232 

Man  s  and  ooys  furnishings 

22  53% 

42.59% 

$7  64 

18600 

16.100 

275 

Commarcial  printing 

22.39% 

44  51% 

$949 

11.500 

8500 

356 

Ganaral  industnai  macninary 

21.98% 

43  59% 

$1056 

9.000 

6.200 

230 

Apparal  and  otnar  taxtila  products 

21  98% 

43  79% 

$6  67 

65.200 

55.700 

221 

Broaowovan  taonc  mills,  cotton 

21  47% 

33  89% 

$8.92 

19.400 

17.300 

244 

Wood  contamars 

21  40% 

33.55% 

$591 

2.000 

1.700 

362 

Elsctrtcai  ifidusinai  apparatus 

21.13% 

48.20% 

$10.78 

9.900 

6.300 

384 

MsdKal  instrumams  and  suppbas 

20  72% 

5047% 

$9  28 

6.700 

5.000 

322 

Qiaaa  and  glaaawara.  praaaad  or  uown 

20.71% 

51.47% 

$14.74 

4.700 

3.900 

380 

mainimants  and  rawad  products 

20.64% 

53.01% 

$10.66 

13.500 

9.200 

222 

BroaOwovan  faOric  miHs.  manmaoa  fibar  A  sil 

20  33% 

33  94% 

$861 

19.100 

16.900 

394 

Toys  and  Sperling  goods 

20.27% 

30.57% 

$6.81 

1.500 

1.300 

243 

MMwork.  plywooa  and  structural  iTMfnbars 

20.06% 

3S44% 

$7  56 

7.300 

5.900 

Sourca:  'Annual  Survay  of  Manufacturas,'  U.S.  Oapartmant  of  Commarca,  Buraau  of  tha  Canaus. 

*  Waga  and  Salary  only:  doas  not  Mduda  non-waoa  bartafits  or  otnar  amployaf  costs. 

To  avoM  ma  poaalbOMy  of  doulM  counting,  two-digit  SIC  mouatnaa  (ag.  290,  340...)  ara  omitad  from  totals. 

Addiiional  indusirtaa  cannot  ba  MlantmaO  dua  to  dtadoaura  raairtctions. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PhKCtiNT  OK       Prodactna                      EMPLOYMENT 
SIC  CODE  INDUSTRY S>ip»e»u'      MiieriiU-  W.ge- Toul Prodi»«k.» 


NORTH  DAKOTA  IHANUFACTUniNQ  TOTAL       12.S«%       20.1«%           $9.34             17,200           11.900 
ToMl  Identmad  M— ttna  Cm* rm i^* 5!^^ 


Source:  -Annual  Survey  o1  Manufacturas,'  U.S.  Dapariment  ot  Commarca,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
•  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  Include  non-wage  benefits  or  otner  employer  costs 
Industries  cannot  be  Identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vuinarabl*  U.S.  tnousirlas  and  JoDs  Undar  NAFTA 
OHIO 

HOURLY 

■Anna  rnanwrop      Pntfaeum 


BMnOYMRNT 


OHIO  UANUFACmraNO  TOTAL 

To^M  W<tiWltort  ■l>#ttf>fl  Critwto 


1«.«Z% 

S4.«2« 

•ISJI 

1.046,400 
4M;B00 

•7s,aaa 
S2a,9ao 

46.S2% 

237.41% 

S10.93 

3.400 

1.400 

39.97% 

81.66% 

$1616 

17.000 

14.300 

35.58% 

96.06% 

111.50 

22.700 

17.600 

31.95% 

80  64% 

(14.08 

41.400 

28.700 

30.56% 

71.92% 

(10.53 

4.600 

3.800 

29.34% 

91.27% 

(9.36 

14.700 

7.300 

27.76% 

60.21% 

(6.30 

3.900 

2.800 

27.59% 

64.39% 

saw 

10.300 

8.000 

2711% 

63.75% 

(10.71 

28.900 

19.500 

26.61% 

107  36% 

(14.51 

5.800 

3.600 

26.50% 

65  40% 

(9.33 

8.100 

5.700 

26  50% 

45.06% 

(1887 

4.000 

2.700 

26.29% 

58.15% 

(13.47 

142.200 

95.800 

26.12% 

46  15% 

(1671 

39.900 

32.400 

25.26% 

76.06% 

(9.82 

27.100 

14.900 

25.16% 

56.55% 

(11.65 

9.600 

7.300 

24.69% 

81  06% 

(13.83 

7.300 

6.100 

24.62% 

75.05% 

(12.44 

10.600 

6.100 

24.41% 

49.67% 

(1013 

4.400 

3.500 

24.04% 

53.66% 

(14.36 

29.800 

16.200 

23.65% 

5374% 

(12.16 

10.800 

7.700 

23  46% 

46  83% 

(13.36 

14.500 

8.000 

23  46% 

42  61% 

(11.62 

16.700 

12.700 

23.22% 

65.65% 

(11.56 

7.400 

4.600 

23.21% 

52.16% 

(12.86 

3.200 

2.200 

23.06% 

43.60% 

(12.27 

12.000 

7400 

22.92% 

42  42% 

(1296 

132.800 

96.900 

22.50% 

S2.S0% 

(1 1  69 

36.800 

30.300 

22.43% 

43.63% 

(18  14 

3.000 

2.200 

22.29% 

41.01% 

(11.69 

25.700 

18.200 

22.26% 

46.17% 

(7  94 

13.600 

11.000 

22.05% 

43.17% 

(8.41 

7.300 

5.900 

22.04% 

42.36% 

(10.90 

23.000 

19.900 

21.90% 

41  75% 

(10.62 

7800 

5.600 

21.61% 

43.60% 

(15.49 

15.700 

11.100 

21.52% 

45  36% 

(9  16 

14.800 

11.300 

21.29% 

36.13% 

(9  03 

8400 

6.700 

2126% 

36  67% 

(821 

5.500 

4.200 

21.14% 

46  40% 

(9.27 

15400 

11.000 

21.09% 

72.25% 

(11  42 

3.500 

1.000 

21.00% 

43  35% 

(974 

6.500 

5.300 

20.67% 

41  96% 

(7  64 

2  100 

1.500 

20.66% 

37.99% 

(10.51 

79.600 

61  4O0 

20.45% 

49.05% 

(13.02 

8.100 

6.200 

20.31% 

34  83% 

(8  60 

20.300 

16.200 

20.16% 

35.69% 

(10.11 

11.700 

9.400 

20.10% 

80.95% 

(8  26 

3.000 

1.100 

348  Ordnanc*  •nd  >ce«Man«*.  n.c.c. 
332  Iron  and  al***  foundnvt 

359  Induttnoi  machm«rv,  n.«.c. 

354  M«U^MOf1itng  m«ch«t«fy 

326  Penary  and  ralalad  product* 

362  Maaaurino  aitd  controMing  davicaa 

254  Partbena  and  fcnuraa 

345  Scraw  maehirM  product*,  botta.  ate. 
275  CommofCiaJ  priraino 

273  Book* 

399  MiacaDarweua  manulactwa* 

301  lira*  and  mnar  tuba* 

350  Induvtnai  machirfafy  and  aqupmam 

346  Malal  lorgir)0a  artd  •tamping* 
380  Inatrumant*  and  ratatad  product* 

336  f4enlarroua  lour\dria*  IcaMinaat 

322  QIa**  and  glaaaoiara.  praaaad  or  bioion 

362  Bactncai  tnduatnai  apparatua 

325  Structural  day  products 

356  Oanaral  induaUal  maehaiary 

342  Cuttary.  hartdlool*,  and  Itardwara 

355  Spaoal  indualiy  rnachinanr 

306  Fabnctfad  rubtoar  produeta.  n.a.c. 

369  MiacaVanaou*  alactiical  aquipmant  6  luppka 

361  Bactnc  dialiibution  aqurpmafit 

353  Conatructon  and  ralalad  machinary 

340  FabncMad  matal  product* 

320  Slon*.  day.  ar>d  glaa*  product* 

351  Engina*  and  turb«>a* 

344  FabncMad  structural  matal  product* 

230  Apparal  and  ethar  taxtila  product* 

239  Mi*callanaau*  fabncatad  taxtila  product* 

349  Macallanaou*  tabncatad  matal  product* 

327  Concrata.  gypHim.  and  plaslar  producu 

356  Ratngaraaon  and  aarwea  machinary 

250  Furnitura  ar>d  ftxtuia* 

243  Minwork.  plywood,  mnd  structural  mamtiar* 

249  Miacallanaou*  wood  product* 

390  Mi*eallanaou*  manufactunng  indusaia* 

272  Pane^cal* 

291  Houaanold  lumaura 

259  MtacaHanaou*  furnitura  and  ixtura* 

300  Rubbar  artd  miscaUanaou*  plasties  products 

329  Mi*callanaou*  nonmotatie  minwn  product* 

240  Lumbar  and  wood  product* 

347  Matal  aarwea*.  n.a.c 

274  Miacallanaou*  puWIung 


Souroa:  'Annual  Sufvay  ol  Manutactucaa,*  U.S.  Oapattment  ol  Commafca,  Buraau  ot  tho  Canau*. 

*  Waga  and  Salary  only;  doa*  not  ineluda  nen-waga  baneata  ec  otitar  amptoyar  coata. 

To  avoM  tha  poaail>Uity  ot  douMa  countiitg,  two-digit  SIC  indualnaa  (ag,  230,  340...)  afa  emitad  from  totaia. 

AddWenal  induslnas  cannot  ba  idontitiad  dua  to  diacloauta  raattictlona.  
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SIC  CODE 


JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
OKLAHOMA 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PERCENT  OF        ProdaclioD 
INDUSTRY Ship«c»u'      MiicruU'  W«i;c' 


EMPLOYMENT 
Toul       Produciioo 


OKLAHOMA  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Total  ldfitm«d  Mating  CrWrf 


16.32%       28.39%        $11.54 


168,600 
70.500 


110.000 
51.200 


372  Aircraft  and  parts 

359  Industrial  macnmery.  nee 

332  Iron  and  steel  foundries 

367  Electronic  components  and  accessones 


36  48% 
33  35% 
32.81% 
2863% 


106  06% 
91  06% 
66  40% 
65  50% 


$17.00 
S89S 
$9  95 
$9.26 


7.100 
3.700 
1,500 
2.200 


4300 
2.900 
1.200 
1.700 


347  Matai  services,  n.e.c 

250  Furniture  and  fixtures 

349  Miscellaneous  fabncaied  metal  products 

362  Measunng  and  controaing  devices 


27  66% 
26.57% 
26  04% 
25  72% 


66.67% 
55.82% 
56.50% 
52.40% 


$9.33 

$8  30 

$10.64 

$12.00 


1.100 
1.900 
5.200 
1.700 


900 
1.500 
3.700 

900 


275  Commercial  pnntmg 

356  General  industnal  machinery 

344  Fabricated  structural  metal  products 

355  Special  industry  macnmery 


24  33% 
2273% 
22.38% 
22.27% 


39.25% 
48  41% 
4500% 
58.19% 


$9.55 
$11  79 
$10.61 
$21.57 


4.600 
5.200 
7.600 
1.200 


3.700 
2.800 
5.300 
1.100 


353  Construction  and  related  machinery 

230  Apparel  and  other  textile  products 

320  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

205  BaKery  products     


21.31% 
20  89% 
20.69% 
20.62% 


45.46% 
40  96% 
4647% 
46.98% 


$1257 

$5  49 

$12.15 

$11.33 


8.200 
7,800 
9,400 
2.100 


Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Martufactures,*  U.S.  Department  of  Commarca,  Bureau  of  tha  Cansus. 
*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  Include  non-wage  t>enefils  or  other  employer  costs. 
Additional  Industries  cannot  be  Identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 


5,200 
6,900 
7,800 
1.300 
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SIC  CODE 


JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
OREGON 

HOURLY 
LABOR  rORCnKT  OF       FradactHM 
IND>iSTRY S>ip«».»U'      M»ICT»»ll'  Wige' 


OREGON  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Town  ldiitille«i  M— Mno  Cnun* 


1«.3t«       32.S2%        S11.4* 


EMPLOYMENT 
Total 


20a.40O 
7S.900 


14S.I 


332  Iron  and  si*«i  rounori** 

354  Mataiworking  macMlnary 

347  M«iai  MrviCM.  n.a.c. 

356  G«n«ral  industnal  macninary 

335  Nonfarrous  rolling  and  drawing 


36  86% 

36  77% 
32  44% 
3145% 
30  67% 


139  47% 

133  62% 

84  28% 

70.15% 

6351% 


512.81 
S12S3 
$9  18 
S1505 
$1767 


4.100 
1.200 
1.100 
1.600 
2.400 


3.000 

700 
900 

1.000 
1.500 


359  industrial  macninary.  n  a.c  30.07%  70.17%  $10.34  3.400  2.000 

336  Nonfarrous  foundriaa  (castings)  29  19%  69.29%  $8.70  1.600  1.200 

373  Ship  and  Boat  building  vid  rspairing  29  15%  6264%  $14.92  1.600  1.500 

230  Apparel  and  oinar  taxtila  products  28  62%  43.93%  $7  89  3.200  2.500 

349  Miacallanaous  tafincaiad  matal  products  28.57%  58  70%  $12.86  1.600  1.100 


382  Maasuring  and  controling  dcvicas 

399  Miscailanaous  manufactures 

278  Blankbooks  and  bookbinding 

355  Special  industry  machinery 

342  CuMry.  nandtoois.  and  hardware 


28  52% 
28  46% 
28.23% 
26  40% 
25.97% 


106.18% 
55  42% 
80  92% 
53.37% 
58.63% 


$11.30 

$7  12 

$1053 

$13.15 

$9.42 


8.000 

1.300 
1.200 
2.200 
1.600 


3.200 
900 

1.000 
1.200 
1.000 


380  Instruments  and  related  products 

340  Fabcicaied  metal  products 

344  Fabricated  stnictural  metal  products 

244  Wood  containers 

275  Commercial  pnnung 


25  77% 
25.38% 
25.34% 
24  69% 
24.35% 


79.35% 
52.12% 
49.06% 
44  67% 
52.06% 


$12  06 
$1074 
$1044 
$7  79 
$11.22 


12.800 

10.400 

4.500 

1.300 
6.000 


5.700 
7.400 
3.200 
1.200 
4.100 


350  Industrial  machinery  and  equipment 

239  Miscellaneous  laoncated  textile  products 

250  Furmiure  and  fixtures 

384  Medical  instruments  and  supplies 

205  Bakery  products 


23.57%  4528% 

2320%  4035% 

22  70%  4917% 

22.53%  4997% 

22.28%  48.22% 


57  33% 
46  18% 
44  23% 
44  84% 
4874% 


369  Miscellaneous  electrical  equipment  &  supplie  22.14% 
327  Concrete,  gypsum,  and  plaster  products  21.85% 
330  Phmary  metal  industnes  2161% 
251  Household  furniture  21.51% 
390  Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industnes  21.35% 

306  Miscellaneous  plastics  products,  n.e.c.  20  95%        38  29% 

320  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products  20  88%        47  21% 

370  Transportation  equipment  20.36%  28  95% 
357  Computer  and  office  equipment  20.34%  32  87% 
367  Electronic  components  and  accessones 20.03%        49.34% 


$11  33 
$1062 
$818 
$1423 
$14.69 

$18.22 

$11.97 

$1399 

$8  43 

$8  41 

$9  75 
$11  63 
$14  03 
$1002 
S1041 


17.700 
1.400 
3.300 
2.400 
3.100 

1.000 
2.100 
12.200 
2.200 
4000 

4600 
3400 
9300 
5400 
9.000 


9.200 
1.100 
2.600 
1.200 
1.900 

600 
1.500 
8.700 
.1.800 
2.800 

3.200 
2.500 
7.800 
2000 
5.800 


Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,*  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only:  does  not  include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  the  possibilily  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg,  250,  340...)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Additional  industriea  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  reelhctions. ^^^^^__^^___ 
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SIC  CODE 


JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
PENNSYLVANIA 

HOURLY 
|j\BOR  PRRCF.KTOF        Prad«clio> 
INDUSTRY Sllip»c«u'      lil«teruU'  Wife' 


EMPLOYMENT 
Toul       ProdBciloa 


PENNSYLVANIA  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Total  ldentlfl«d  Me»ang  Crilerta 


20.67%       40.51%         $11.64 


962.000 
4«5,800 


616.700 
348,800 


279 

Printing  traOe  services 

4347% 

312.03% 

$1046 

6.300 

4.800 

348 

Ordnance  ana  accessones.  n.e.c. 

39  28% 

118.53% 

$11  67 

3.400 

2.500 

359 

Induslnal  macnmery.  n.e.c. 

37  48% 

120.77% 

$11  32 

17.000 

13.000 

354 

Metalworking  macnmery 

33  84% 

101  44% 

$13.55 

15.800 

11.100 

224 

Narrow  faonc  mills 

33  33% 

110.18% 

$8.46 

1.600 

1.300 

336 

Nonferrous  (oundries  (castings) 

3176% 

65.18% 

$1285 

4000 

3.200 

326 

Ponery  ana  reiatea  proaucts 

31.68% 

139.79% 

$1071 

3.100 

2.700 

235 

Hats.  caps,  ana  millinery 

31  47% 

67.35% 

$8  05 

1.300 

1.100 

232 

Men  s  and  doys  fumisnmgs 

31  02% 

67  44% 

$6  70 

10.700 

9.700 

332 

Iron  ana  steel  founanes 

30.71% 

73.55% 

$11  05 

9.100 

7.400 

231 

Man  s  and  boys  suits  and  coats 

30.07% 

83  39% 

$8  58 

9800 

8.200 

278 

BlankDooks  and  Bookbinding 

29  66% 

119.97% 

$10.10 

3.900 

2600 

275 

Commercial  pnnting 

28  38% 

68  05% 

$11  10 

31.200 

22  400 

342 

Cutlery,  nandtools.  and  riaroware 

27.57% 

76.37% 

$9  89 

5.700 

4.300 

325 

Structural  clay  products 

27  30% 

63  28% 

$11.67 

3.000 

2.300 

238 

Miscellaneous  apparel  and  accessones 

27  24% 

57.71% 

$6  73 

3.300 

2.800 

350 

Industna)  macnmery  and  equipment 

27  07% 

6441% 

$13  17 

87,600 

57.800 

355 

Special  industry  macnmery 

2693% 

53  43% 

$1436 

8.400 

4.500 

381 

Searcn  and  navigation  equipment 

26.87% 

57.87% 

$1059 

2.400 

1.100 

346 

Metal  forgings  and  stampings 

26  72% 

53.51% 

$1373 

12.700 

9.800 

362 

Electncal  mdustnal  apparatus 

26  32% 

63  43% 

$12.01 

10.600 

6.700 

382 

Measunng  and  controlling  devices 

26.29% 

68.31% 

$12.10 

19.300 

11.200 

357 

Computer  and  office  equipment 

2621% 

67  23% 

$1328 

3.300 

1.500 

351 

Engines  and  turbines 

25  63% 

46.37% 

$14.35 

1.300 

800 

339 

Miscellaneous  pnmary  metal  products 

25.43% 

48.12% 

$11.29 

2.800 

1.900 

349 

Miscellaneous  taoncated  metal  products 

25  36% 

56  80% 

$11  11 

22.500 

15.600 

254 

Panitions  ana  fixtures 

25  25% 

57  60% 

$9  00 

3.700 

2.500 

227 

Carpets  and  rugs 

25  23% 

31  81% 

$9  89 

2.200 

1.600 

252 

Office  furniture 

25  21% 

47  17% 

$12.82 

4.100 

2.600 

228 

Yam  and  tnraad  miHs 

25  18% 

41  22% 

$6  59 

1.700 

1.500 

361 

Electnc  distnbution  equipment 

25  08% 

56  09% 

$11  60 

3.600 

2.600 

393 

Musical  instnjments 

2503% 

63  66% 

$10  20 

1  200 

800 

366 

Communications  equipment 

2496% 

51  53% 

$10  00 

8.300 

4300 

345 

Screw  machine  proaucts.  Dolts  etc 

24  72% 

57.23% 

$12.03 

5.600 

4.100 

230 

Apparel  ana  other  textile  proaucts 

24  48% 

4983% 

$6  79 

69  100 

58.600 

356 

General  maustriai  macnmery 

24  42% 

59  46% 

$1332 

17.500 

11.000 

236 

Girls  ana  cnilOren  s  outerwear 

24  37% 

48  13% 

36  36 

5.000 

4.100 

353 

Construction  ana  reiatea  macnmery 

24  11% 

46  81% 

$1522 

13.800 

9.000 

306 

Fabncatea  rubber  proaucts  nee 

24  01% 

58  20% 

$13  49 

3.500 

2.300 

380 

Instruments  and  relateO  products 

23  80% 

6293% 

$11  68 

35.300 

20.100 

314 

l^ootwear.  except  rubber 

2365% 

62  50% 

$7  48 

2.800 

2.700 

340 

Fabncaied  metal  products 

23  63% 

47  11% 

$11  6e 

86.600 

62.000 

233 

Women  s  and  misses  outenwear 

23  62% 

4581% 

$6  00 

28  300 

23  600 

322 

Glass  and  glassware  pressed  or  blown 

23  60% 

58  76% 

$1359 

9.000 

7.700 

250 

Furniture  ana  fixtures 

23  58% 

47  44% 

$8  79 

19.000 

14.100 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
PENNSYLVANIA 

HOURLY 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


\BtM  PERCENT  OF 

Prortaetio* 

EMPLOY  MENT 

pMCSU* 

MaieriaU* 

Waic* 

Toul 

Prod  actios 

23.44% 

66.25% 

$11  52 

11.200 

6.900 

23  09% 

47.78% 

S7  63 

7.900 

6500 

22.99% 

47  39% 

$13.82 

4.000 

2.600 

22  82% 

44  02% 

$9  97 

8.400 

6.800 

2207% 

39  20% 

$1146 

26.200 

18.100 

21.92% 

43  17% 

$1095 

8.500 

5.500 

2191% 

54  03% 

$10.19 

1.000 

700 

21.63% 

50.78% 

$11  10 

70.700 

48  400 

21.29% 

5512% 

$11  41 

25.700 

17.500 

21.24% 

47  17% 

$1242 

37.100 

28.600 

21.16% 

38  50% 

$1069 

4.900 

3.500 

21.07% 

38  68% 

$8  48 

2.100 

1.500 

20  89% 

38.09% 

$8  23 

20  400 

16.600 

20  86% 

46  49% 

$1329 

6.000 

4400 

20  79% 

39  98% 

$1016 

39.700 

30100 

20.73% 

42  79% 

$14  11 

9.700 

7.300 

20  68% 

4965% 

$1214 

8.400 

5.100 

20  34% 

37  60% 

$1001 

33.100 

25.700 

20  14% 

32  95% 

$9  73 

5.900 

4.500 

384  dmoktm  instrumams  and  supptias 

2S1  Houaanold  lumitur* 

379  Miscallaneous  transponation  ■quipmant 

243  Mlllwork.  plywood  and  siruciural  mamMrs 

344  Fatxicatad  structural  matai  products 

327  Coocraia.  gypsum,  and  plastar  products 

301  Tiras  and  mnar  tubas 

360  Elactronic  and  othar  ataclnc  aquipmant 

367  Elactronic  componams  and  accassonas 

320  Stona.  Clay,  and  gloss  products 

347  Matal  saoncas.  n.a.c. 

259  Miscallanaous  fumitura  and  fucturas 

220  Taxtila  mill  products 

329  Miscallanaous  nonmetallc  minaral  products 

300  Rubber  and  miscallanaous  plastics  products 

374  Railroad  equipmani 

356  Refrigeration  and  service  machinery 

308  Miscellaneous  plastics  products,  nee. 

245  Wood  buildings  and  mobile  nomes ^__ 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg,  250,  340...)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Additional  Industries  cannot  be  tdentlflea  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
RHODE  ISLAND 

HOURLY 
IJUIOR  PRRCRNT  OF       PrcidiKlioii 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


Sliip»c«u*      M«icn»U* 


W»tc' 


EMPLOYMENT 
Toul       Prodvctioo 


RHODE  ISLAND  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Toti  identWf d  Mfwtno  Cmmtia 


24.07%       52.17% 


S9.49 


94,600 


354  Metalworking  macninery 

345  Screw  macnme  products,  txjits.  etc. 

347  Metal  services,  n  e.c 

226  Textile  finishing,  except  wool 

382  Ueasunng  and  controlling  devices 

275  Commercial  pnnting 

308  Miscellaneous  plastics  products,  n  e.c 

300  RuDlser  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 

380  Instruments  and  related  products 

340  Faoncated  metal  products 

344  Faoncated  structural  metal  products 

384  Medical  instruments  and  supplies 

399  Miscellaneous  manufactures 

265  Papertx>ard  containers  and  boxes 

396  Costume  lewelry  and  notions 

350  Industnal  macninery  and  equipment 

390  Miscellaneous  manufactunng  industnes 

320  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

349  Miscellaneous  fabncatad  metal  products 

260  Paper  and  allied  products 

220  Textile  mill  products 

367  Electronic  components  and  accessories 


62.600 


37  90% 

108  01% 

$1297 

2400 

1,600 

3397% 

64.50% 

$7.76 

2.400 

1.800 

32  72% 

102  78% 

$7  46 

2.900 

2.300 

30  54% 

81.92% 

$9  30 

1.200 

900 

29.51% 

75.39% 

$11.05 

2.300 

1,200 

28.74% 

61.61% 

$1013 

1.900 

1.500 

28.70% 

64  00% 

$9.63 

4.000 

3  100 

2841% 

62.79% 

$9  82 

4.700 

3.400 

28  39% 

78  43% 

$11  96 

7.700 

4  100 

2832% 

63.99% 

$9.61 

14.000 

10.200 

28  12% 

59  98% 

$12.66 

5.600 

3.800 

25.97% 

50  69% 

$9.94 

2.600 

1  800 

25  70% 

58.11% 

$6  29 

4,100 

3,300 

24  40% 

51.68% 

$10.73 

1.500 

1,200 

2430% 

62  83% 

$7  13 

11,400 

7,500 

23  58% 

73.97% 

$1219 

3,900 

2,600 

22.28% 

49.85% 

$7  76 

25,800 

18,600 

2124% 

5051% 

$1250 

1,300 

900 

21  23% 

54  76% 

$6  90 

1.700 

1.200 

20  74% 

42,27% 

$11.21 

2.400 

1,800 

2049% 

40.31% 

$7.31 

4,800 

4.100 

20.23% 

38  43% 

$8.40 

2.200 

1.300 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  trie  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only:  does  not  include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg,  250,  340..,)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Additional  Industries  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions,        _  _^^^^_^^_^____=^^^^^ 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 


Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
SOUTH  CAROUNA 

HOURLY 
UAUOKrtUtaiNI'OI-'       rradaciiM 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  MFQING  TOTAL 
Toti  Kl»wtm*d  WiliiQ  Crtfrta 


S>ip«e»tt* 


Materiato* 


17.57%        33.ia% 


_*»c: 


S9.90 


UMrLOYMGhTT 
Toul       ProdKiioc 


352,600 

«0,800 


2W.300 
70.7O0 


372  Aircraft  and  parts 

233  Woman  s  ana  misses'  outarwaar 

367  Elactronic  compor>«nts  and  accsssonas 

355  Spacial  industry  machinery 

359  Indusinal  macnmery,  n.a.c. 


42.93% 
34  73% 
31.92% 
30.26% 
28.81% 


173.68% 
85  84% 
75  45% 
57  96% 
67.82% 


$12.54 
$524 

$9  15 
$11  10 
$10.22 


2.000 
12.800 
8.600 
4.900 
2.500 


1.400 
11.000 
6.000 
3300 
1.800 


399  Miscellaneous  manufactures 

342  Cutlery,  nandtoois.  and  hardware 

275  ComrrwrciaJ  printing 

236  Gins'  and  children  s  outenwaar 

238  Miscellaneous  apparel  and  accessones 


27.12% 
27  05% 
2674% 
26.29% 
26  25% 


45.51% 
8013% 
58.48% 
55.95% 
64.16% 


$6.90 
$9  44 
$8  89 
$4  88 

$5  92 


2.500 
2.900 
5.700 
3.600 
1.700 


1.800 
2.200 
4  100 
3.100 
1.400 


251  Household  furniture 

354  Metatworking  machinery 

362  Electncal  industrial  apparatus 

205  Bakery  products 


2492%  5005% 

2487%  5554% 

24.85%  5098% 

2481%  45.72% 


$6  62 

$9  94 

$10.73 

$9  76 


3.000 
6.200 
3.200 

1.900 


2.700 
4.200 
2.000 
1.200 


254  Partttions  and  fixtures 

250  Furniture  and  fixturas 

360  Electronic  and  other  electnc  equipment 

221  Broadwoven  tabiic  mills,  cotton 


2388%  5031% 

2372%  4902% 

22.59%  47.14% 

22.34%  39.08% 


$9.25 
$7  18 
$9  59 
$8  20 


1.100 

4.100 

21.600 

13.700 


700 

3.500 

15.800 

12.700 


353  Construction  wid  related  machinery  21.45%  32.15%  $12.93  1300  700 

390  Miscellaneous  manutactunng  industnes  21.43%  38  41%  $8  26  4  700  3.600 

327  Concrete,  gypsum,  and  plaster  products  21  16%  38  80%  $8  88  2.800  2.000 

320  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products  20.85%  47  02%  $1101  9.700  7.600 


380  Instruments  and  reined  products 

384  Medical  instruments  and  supplies 

356  General  industnal  machinery 

230  Apparel  and  other  textile  products 


20  70% 
20  34% 
20  20% 
20  13% 


44  37% 
40  38% 
54  92% 
37  98% 


$9  94 

$1011 

$11  26 

$5.95 


4.100 

2400 

8000 

35.900 


3.000 

1.800 

6.600 

31  400 


Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manutactures.*  U.S.  Oeparimefll  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only:  does  not  Include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg,  250,  340...)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Additional  industriee  cannot  be  identlflea  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. ^^^,^^__ 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

HOURLY 
LAUOK  rliKCIiKr  Ol''        Prodactioa  EMPLOYMENT 

SIC  CODE INDUSTRY  Skipacau*      Maierub*  W«|e»  Tcwal       ProJactioa 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL       1324%       21.08%           S8.U             30.900  22.400 
Tati  tdfitmad  Wttng  Crtf  rt« -^^ -.  _.  ■ — ;: a.SOO  S.ooa 

275       Commercial  pnnting                                                         28  32%         73.37%             $8  67                  1.200  800 

390       Miscellaneous  manufactunng  industries                      22  51%         49.24%            $6  76                2.100  1600 

350       inousinal  macnmery  and  equipment 20.70%        44  78% $8  96 5.200 3.600 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Oapartmant  of  Commarca,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  ana  Salary  only:  doas  not  includa  non-waga  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 

Additional  Industries  cannot  be  identlfted  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 


Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
TENNESSEE 

HOURLY 
LABUK  PbMCLNT  OK       Pr>4KUM 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSmV 


S>iy««ll*      M.l«n«li' 


W.ic' 


UMPLOYMENT 
Toul       Pffo4»cli»« 


lENNESSEE  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Totti  ld«wHBed  M— ting  Crtttrta 


16.M«      3137%       S10.00 


4SS.00O 
218.400 


358.200 

172.100 


279  Pnnting  trade  sarvcas 

348  OrOnanca  and  accaasonas.  n.a.c. 

278  BlankDooKS  and  txx3kO<ndlng 

359  indusmal  machioary.  n.a.c 

382  Maasunng  and  controlling  davicas 

354  Maialwortiing  macrnnary 

221  Broadwovan  tatwic  mias.  cooon 

273  Books 

244  wood  comamars 

325  Structural  clay  products 

236  Girls'  and  cMdrsn  s  outarwaar 

367  Elactionc  comporMnts  and  accassorias 

275  Comrriaroial  prtnang 

251  HousanoU  furniture 

347  Maiai  aarvicaa.  n.a.c. 


41  96% 
34  82% 
33  85% 

33  70% 

3VB5% 

31.16% 
30.43% 
a.82% 
28.37% 
25.78% 


212.88% 

124.81% 

120.07% 

9041% 

97  53% 

91  13% 
85.61% 
106.06% 
55  45% 
70.72% 


2645%  93.91% 

2644%  43.80% 

25.47%  59.86% 

24.22%  5066% 

24.00%  58.81% 


S1259 
SI  232 
$10  57 
SI  3  00 
$9  54 

S1032 
S8.29 

SI  289 
S619 

S10.67 

SS.78 
S8.91 
S9.22 
$72) 
$7.36 


1.200 
2400 
1.200 
6.100 
2800 

4.GO0 
1.600 
7,700 
1.300 
1.100 

5.900 

3.100 
15.500 
18.100 

£300 


900 

1.900 

900 

4400 
2000 

3.700 
1.400 
2900 
1.1M 
900 

4.900 

2.400 
12100 
15.300 

2100 


233  Woman's  and  maaas'  ouisrwear 

243  MikNork.  piywood.  and  structural  memoars 

232  Mans  arxl  boys'  tumaMings 

336  h4or«snous  fcMndhas  (castings) 

254  Pamtions  and  fiicluraa 


23.69%  53.68% 

2332%  46.23% 

23.19%  63.94% 

2314%  4878% 

23.10%  43.93% 


$5.82 
$5  70 
1647 
SS73 

$8.11 


13.300 
3.300 

22700 
2000 
1.200 


11  700 
2800 

20.200 
1.700 
1.000 


242  Samnnila  ana  planing  mMs 

346  Matai  torgmgs  and  stampngs 

356  Qanaral  ndusoial  macTiinary 

230  Apparsi  and  oinar  laxue  products 

310  Laatnar  and  leatnar  products 

340  Fabncatad  mau  products 

344  Fafincaiad  struc^tfal  maial  products 

364  Electric  tgtiting  and  wiring  aqutprrfam 

342  Cuiwry.  nand«xM.  and  naroware 

240  Lumbar  and  ««ood  products 


23.01% 
2284% 
2269% 
2255% 
2242% 

2220% 
2202% 
2160% 
21.55% 

21.53% 


37.99% 
37  75% 
48.02% 
53.76% 
50.87% 

43.76% 
4188% 
46  04% 
43.65% 
36.78% 


$7  06 

$1010 

$1264 

$6.24 

$6  43 

$8  82 

$10.01 
$9  75 
$9.67 
$6  65 


250  Fumitura  and  fixtures 

314  Footwear,  except  ru0t>ar 

399  Miaceaanaous  martUacturas 

282  Plasics  materials  and  syntnatcs 


21  14% 
20  96% 
20  88% 
20.78% 


4169% 
49  40% 
4224% 
33  82% 


$7  44 

$6.48 

$7  96 

$1516 


7.000 
4.500 

4.600 

52000 

7.900 

36.100 

11.500 

3.400 

6.100 

15.900 


23  500 
5.900 
SGOO 

13.700 


6.000 
3.800 
3.300 
44.900 
6.500 

28.000 
8.300 
2700 
5.000 

13.500 


349  Miacatanaous  (abncatsd  metal  products  2138%  4263%  $9  69  7100  5.300 

394  Tdys  and  sponmg  goods  21.32%  4291%  $8.03  2200  1.600 

353  Construction  and  related  macrimary  2126%  29.91%  $10  89  2.700  1.600 

301  Tires  and  inner  tuoes  2122%  4690%  $18  04  5.900  4  700 

320  Stone.  Clay.  wM  glass  products  2115%  4399%  $1175  11.200  8.800 


19.600 
4.900 

3900 
9.400 


225  Knmmg  mills                                                                20  45%  33.71%  $6.19              10.500             9.200 

356  Special  industry  macnmery                                       2035%  40  53%  $10  41               2.700             1.800 

362  Electrical  industrial  apparatus                                   20  35%  38.16%  $10  58              6.400            5.400 

329  Miscel^wous  nonmeialtc  mineral  products 20.20%  5172%         S1 121 '200 900 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  ol  Manufactures.*  U.S.  OefMrtment  ol  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only:  does  not  include  non-wage  benefits  or  ottier  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  the  posaibiUty  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industfies  (eg.  2S0.  340...)  are  omrted  from  totals. 

Additionat  industries  cannot  be  identified  due  lo  disclosure  restrictions. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 


Vulnerable  U.S.  Industnes  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
TEXAS 

HOURLY 


LABOR  PKI 

ItCbNTOI' 

rr*4acli«« 

EMPLOYMENT 

SIC  CODE                 INDUSTRY 

Skipaasu* 

MalcruJi* 

Wage* 

Toul 

Pro4BclMa 

TEXAS  MAMUFACrURING  TOTAL 

13J»% 

22.11% 

911.43 

922.700 

562,300 

Tom  id«f«linwl  WMtlng  01t*ria 

371.500 

2.500 

226,200 

2.400 

231 

Man  s  ana  Ooys  suiB  ana  coau 

54  02% 

292.59% 

S6.88 

279 

Pnntng  traoa  sarvicas 

40.06% 

15341% 

$11  90 

3.300 

2.500 

359 

Inausvial  macrirary.  n  a.c. 

37  07% 

105  34% 

$1 1 .02 

13.300 

10.300 

381 

Saarcn  ana  navigation  aguipmeni 

35  96% 

150.32% 

$1425 

23.300 

8400 

354 

Maialworking  macnmary 

31  47% 

90.99% 

SI  2.55 

5.000 

3.600 

372 

Aircran  ana  pars 

30.86% 

81.18% 

$17.35 

55.800 

29.100 

235 

Hats.  caps,  ana  mllinary 

28.92% 

52.40% 

$5  43 

1.400 

1.200 

355 

Sp«cat  industry  macninery 

28.01% 

552% 

$1 1  07 

3.700 

2.200 

274 

Miscalanaous  oubksnmg 

26  27% 

84  88% 

$10.36 

1.800 

700 

254 

Partitions  ana  hxiures 

2612% 

57  64% 

$6.67 

2.200 

1.600 

380 

Instrunems  ana  related  products 

2562% 

73  82% 

$11.20 

50.700 

25.700 

347 

Metal  servicas  n.e.c 

25.52% 

6411% 

$8  94 

5.600 

4.400 

275 

Commeroai  pnnting 

2541% 

57  00% 

$10  37 

23.700 

17.200 

356 

General  indusnai  macfiinery 

24  45% 

50  93% 

$10  70 

11.700 

6.900 

252 

OfKca  fum«ure 

24  14% 

55  09% 

$815 

2.200 

1.700 

259 

Miscelar^eous  turnture  ar>a  fixtures 

23.74% 

60  36% 

$7  37 

2.400 

1.800 

370 

Transportaton  equipment 

23.55% 

4920% 

$15.86 

79.600 

43.600 

234 

Womad  s  and  cniUren  s  undergarments 

23J6% 

77.61% 

$6.30 

3.000 

^600 

272 

Penodcal* 

2318% 

68  44% 

$10  33 

2.900 

800 

344 

Faoncawd  smjctural  metal  products 

2312% 

40.36% 

sas2 

27.800 

20.300 

253 

PuC>lic  Duiding  and  reiaied  fumiure 

22.99% 

40.83% 

$7  43 

1.900 

1.400 

399 

Miscelar>eou3  maniActures 

22.88% 

4412% 

$9  03 

5.800 

4.100 

34« 

Metal  (orgngs  and  stampngs 

2^60% 

43  13% 

$12  65 

5.100 

3.800 

283 

Drugs 

22.40% 

103.12% 

$1459 

5.600 

3.000 

345 

Screw  macnne  products.  Dons,  etc 

22.36% 

3410% 

$8  82 

2.100 

1.600 

353 

Constructon  aixl  reload  macnmary 

22.26% 

47  15% 

$1305 

26.600 

15.100 

205 

Bakery  products 

22.16% 

57  02% 

$1080 

10.800 

6.000 

340 

Faoncaied  metst  producB 

22.11% 

41.37% 

$1023 

70.500 

51.300 

319 

Laatrier  goods,  n.e.c. 

22.10% 

45.45% 

$5  65 

1.200 

1.000 

233 

Women  s  and  misaes  outannMr 

22.07% 

50.49% 

$5  90 

15.500 

13,000 

390 

Miacalanaous  manUactunng  inductna* 

21.71% 

46.46% 

$821 

11.500 

8.400 

322 

Glass  and  glassware,  pressed  or  blown 

21  44% 

5616% 

$1435 

3.100 

2.600 

366 

Communcaoons  equipmant 

21.23% 

57  89% 

$1212 

19.200 

10.000 

349 

Miacalanaous  fabrcated  maiai  prodiirm 

21  19% 

4331% 

$1063 

18100 

12.7M 

250 

Furmiure  end  fixtures 

21  17% 

42.06% 

$7  49 

14.900 

11.400 

273 

Books 

2102% 

74  98% 

$1089 

3.600 

1  900 

367 

Elactronc  compor>ents  ar>d  accessories 

20  94% 

52.23% 

$10  93 

51.500 

24.400 

244 

Wood  contaners 

20.89% 

37  50% 

$5  55 

2.000 

1.700 

236 

Girts  and  cniidren  s  outerwear 

20.82% 

38.24% 

$547 

1.100 

900 

325       Structural  day  products 

394       Toys  ano  sportng  goods 

360       Elegronc  ana  oir>e<  etectnc  equipment 


20.73%        69.31%  S658 

2025%         3997%  $7  24 

20  07%        46  48%         $10  93 


3.400  2.700 

3.300  ^600 

86400  44700 


Sourca:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manulaclures.*  U.S.  0«partmer«  o<  Commarca.  Bureau  o(  ma  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  include  non-wage  banafits  or  otriar  empioyar  costs. 

To  avoid  ma  poaaibUlty  o(  double  counting,  two-digil  SIC  industries  (eg.  250,  340...)  are  otniied  trom  totals. 

Additional  industriaa  cannot  ba  idantifiad  due  to  diadoaura  ra«trictio«ts.    ,  
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 

UTAH 

HOURJ.Y 

IJKRORfRRCnNTOr 

PrndnctkM 

EMTIXJYMENT 

SIC  CODE               INDUSTRY 

Skipacau* 

Miterul*' 

W.»c' 

Tout 

101.800 
36,300 

Prod  act  KM 

UTAH  MANUFACTURINQ  TOTAL 
ToM  l«>*ntm*d  MMIlnfl  CrtMrta 

i7.sa» 

33^% 

S9.96 

63.600 
22.800 

232 

M«ns  and  tx>ys  fumismngs 

70.63<». 

505  00% 

$607 

1.100 

900 

359 

InOusinal  macninery.  n.e  c 

35  89% 

110.67% 

S8  88 

1.600 

1.200 

233 

Women  s  and  misses  outenwear 

34  56% 

81.88% 

$5  50 

1.100 

800 

367 

Electronic  componenis  and  accessones 

31  95% 

7025% 

$8.88 

4.100 

2400 

230 

Apparel  and  otrier  lexiile  products 

31.74% 

68  40% 

$6  06 

4.500 

3.700 

360 

Electronic  and  other  electric  equipment 

28.67% 

60.41% 

$8  84 

6.400 

3.600 

275 

Commercial  pnnting 

28  17% 

6212% 

$7  82 

2.900 

2.200 

357 

Computer  and  office  equipment 

27  67% 

90  98% 

$8  58 

2.400 

600 

274 

Miscellaneous  puMisnmg 

27  43% 

60  32% 

$5  86 

3.600 

700 

399 

Miscellaneous  manufactures 

27  26% 

78.07% 

$7  73 

1.100 

800 

372 

Aircraft  and  pans 

27  01% 

104  77% 

$167i 

1.200 

800 

350 

Industnal  macriinery  and  equipment 

26  92% 

68.99% 

$9  58 

7.200 

3800 

300 

Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 

26  54% 

83  64% 

$861 

1.900 

1.400 

349 

Miscellaneous  tabncated  metal  products 

2642% 

71  43% 

$9.33 

1.400 

1,000 

250 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

25  66% 

62  86% 

$7  92 

3.100 

2.600 

370 

Transponation  equipment 

23  89% 

52.69% 

$14.26 

16.300 

7.600 

243 

MlllworK.  plywood,  and  structural  members 

23  82% 

4649% 

$6  72 

2.000 

1.600 

251 

Housenold  furniture 

23  09% 

54  07% 

$8  46 

1.400 

1,300 

340 

Fabncated  metal  products 

22.25% 

43  39% 

$1057 

6.800 

4900 

308 

Miscellaneous  plastics  products,  n.e.c 

22  20% 

50.63% 

$819 

1.100 

800 

366 

Communications  equipment 

22  04% 

40  50% 

$875 

1  100 

500 

380 

Instruments  and  related  products 

21  91% 

62  00% 

$10  12 

7.800 

4  700 

344 

Fabncated  structural  metal  products 

21.76% 

39  83% 

$11  93 

4.200 

3.100 

240 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

20  56% 

41  67% 

$5  45 

3.600 

2.900 

384 

Medical  instalments  and  supplies 

20  17% 

51  65% 

$924 

4500 

3000 

205 

Bakery  products 

20  04% 

47  27% 

$11  42 

1  500 

1.100     ■ 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manutaciuras,'  U.S.  Depanment  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  Include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industnes  (eg,  250,  340  ..)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Additional  industries  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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SIC  CODE 


Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
VERMONT 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PHRCENT  OF       Proriaciioa 
INDUSTRY S>ip«CTU'     Mjtcruito'  W»te' 


EMPLOYMENT 
Toul       Prodacuoa 


VERMOMT  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
__Totfd  Jdantlftod  M*«ttng  Crttarta 


21.28K       4«.«>%        $10.96 


250  Furniture  and  fixtures 

370  Transponation  equipment 

275  Commercial  pnnting 

350  indusinai  macnmery  ana  equipment 

230  Apparel  and  otner  textile  products 


39  62% 
33.70% 
3274% 
3269% 
2S.46% 


129.25% 

111.90% 
83  33% 
7472% 
53.21% 


S1048 
S1252 

$842 
$11  93 

$5.93 


42.«00 
2S,100 


28.200 
1B.400 


1.900 
2.900 
1.900 
4.100 
1.000 


1.600 
2.400 
1.500 
2.600 
800 


242  Sawmills  and  planing  mills 

320  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

340  Faoncated  metal  products 

360  Electronic  and  otner  electnc  equipment 

300  Rubtaer  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 


25.16% 
24.15% 
22.60% 
22.24% 
21  67% 


57  62% 
63.07% 
55.79% 
62  17% 
49  69% 


$9  38 

$974 

$1357 

$16.41 

$8  08 


1.000 
2.200 
2.600 
9000 
1.500 


800 
1.600 
1.800 
4  too 
1.200 


Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
*  Wage  and  Salary  only:  does  not  include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 
Additional  Industries  cannot  t>e  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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JOBS  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
VIRGINIA 

HOURLY 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


VIRGINIA  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Total  lOfitlti^O  M— ting  Cflfria 


359  maustrial  macninery.  n.e.c 

274  Miscellaneous  ouDlisnmg 

233  Women  s  ana  missas  outerwear 

244  Wooa  coniainers 
254  Panitions  ano  fixtures 

289  Miscellaneous  cnemicai  products 

3S1  Searcn  and  navigation  equipment 

272  PerioOicais 

275  Commercial  printing 

306  Fabncatao  ruOOar  prooucts.  nee. 

221  BroaOwovan  fabnc  mills,  cotton 

355  Special  industry  machinery 

399  Miscellaneous  manufactures 

380  Instruments  and  related  products 

362  Electncal  industrial  apparatus 

251  Housenold  furniture 

230  Apparel  and  otner  textile  products 

250  Furniture  and  fixtures 

236  Girls  and  children  s  outerwear 

323  Products  ol  purchased  glass 

370  Transponation  equipment 

232  Men  s  and  Doys  furnishings 

245  Wood  Duiidings  and  mocxie  homes 
390  Miscellaneous  manufactunng  industries 

205  Bakery  products 

366  Communications  equipment 

320  Stone  day.  and  glass  products 

344  Faoncated  structural  metal  products 

327  Concrete,  gypsum,  and  plaster  products 

360  Electronic  and  otner  electnc  equipment 
281  Industnai  inorganic  chemicals 

369  Miscellaneous  electrical  equipment  &  supplje 


LABUK  flit 

tCUNT  Ol- 

l*rod»ciioa 

liMPLOYMENT 

Ski^MBeau* 

Materalf 

W.,e' 

Total 

Prodactjoo 

17.33% 

37.87% 

$10.75 

408.400 
132.100 

287.600 
94.900 

43.35% 

144.26% 

$11.05 

3.900 

3.000 

37.15% 

155.51% 

$13.33 

1  400 

200 

33.28% 

146  09% 

$5  44 

12.100 

11.400 

30  00% 

53.64% 

$6  89 

1.100 

900 

29  68% 

64  83% 

$7  38 

1.800 

1.400 

28.72% 

87  04% 

$15.08 

4.500 

2.800 

28  65% 

139.12% 

$11  22 

12.600 

3.100 

2828% 

103  02% 

$12.60 

1.400 

300 

28.14% 

57  12% 

$11  40 

13.400 

10.000 

27  81% 

54.09% 

$8  95 

2.600 

2.100 

27.80% 

56.46% 

$7  63 

7.000 

6.100 

26.97% 

69.00% 

$11  68 

2.300 

1.500 

26.15% 

52.74% 

$11  06 

2.500 

2.200 

25.22% 

83  87% 

$9  95 

17.800 

6.600 

2511% 

60.75% 

$11  60 

4900 

2.600 

25  09% 

53.75% 

$7  33 

17.700 

15.800 

25.07% 

64  06% 

$6  27 

32.600 

30.000 

24  89% 

54  04% 

$7  44 

20.600 

18.500 

2451% 

49  60% 

$5.68 

3.300 

3.000 

24  27% 

58.91% 

$7  65 

2.000 

1.600 

23  45% 

53  35% 

$1338 

44  COO 

37  200 

23  45% 

57  06% 

$7  01 

10200 

9.300 

2122% 

37  99% 

$8  45 

1.700 

1.300 

20  93% 

41  19% 

$1023 

4,700 

3.900 

20  90% 

4981% 

$10.81 

4  300 

2.600 

20  64% 

38  58% 

$11  75 

5.200 

2.900 

20  60% 

42.35% 

$1011 

10600 

8.200      . 

20  58% 

34  84% 

$1007 

6  400 

4300      : 

20  42% 

39.38% 

$1007 

5.600 

4  200 

2025% 

46.20% 

$1212 

20  900 

12.900 

20  22% 

107  81% 

$1500 

3  100 

1  600 

20  18% 

48  15% 

$9.29 

1.100 

700 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,*  U.S.  Deparlment  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  trie  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  include  non-wage  tjenefits  or  other  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  tne  possiOlllty  of  douOle  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industries  (eg,  250,  340...)  are  omited  from  totals. 

Additional  industries  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. ^^^^^^ 
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Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
WASHINGTON  STATE 

HOIIRI.Y 
L-ABOK  KURCUffr  OF       Prodaaioa 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


WASHINGTON  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Totrt  ia»ntm»a  Ummtng  Crtfrta 


_Sfcip»e«tt* Maleriato; 


Wage' 


EMTLOYMENT 
Toul       PraOacuo* 


17.36% 

27.S2« 

$13.10 

3S3.SOO 
84,200 

197.900 
49.400      ^ 

45.49% 

213.07% 

$12.59 

3.700 

900 

37  22% 

133.33% 

$8  22 

1.000 

800 

34  58% 

115.62% 

$11.83 

5.100 

3.700 

32  99% 

66  83% 

$7  00 

2.200 

1.500 

32.08% 

68.75% 

$10.80 

6.100 

4.400 

28  62% 

106.83% 

$15.99 

14,500 

5.500 

28.53% 

78.66% 

$9.38 

1.500 

700 

27  70% 

55.15% 

$1467 

4.400 

2.300 

27.53% 

79.14% 

$11.16 

1.100 

900 

27.49% 

60.33% 

$11  71 

22.300 

13.000 

27  47% 

85.75% 

$9.63 

1.500 

800 

27  19% 

113  09% 

$10.64 

4800 

1.600 

27  11% 

72.84% 

$10.21 

5.200 

4.000 

26  22% 

49.33% 

$1333 

3.200 

1,800 

25.99% 

52.34% 

$7.64 

2.200 

1.800 

25  60% 

56.37% 

$7  57 

5.400 

3.900 

24  84% 

179.59% 

$1656 

9.500 

3.000 

24  53% 

48  83% 

$9.30 

5.800 

2.800 

24  13% 

83.63% 

$1911 

6.100 

i900 

23.91% 

45.28% 

$11  80 

6.500 

4.500 

23  73% 

52.46% 

$11  47 

1.000 

700 

2371% 

53.17% 

$1020 

10.300 

6.900 

23.69% 

50  95% 

$9  59 

1.500 

1,100 

23  62% 

47.79% 

$1026 

6.700 

5,200 

23.52% 

48.40% 

$1010 

7,200 

5,500 

23.15% 

48  70% 

$10.15 

1  300 

1,000 

2301% 

49  89% 

$9  07 

1.100 

900 

21  61% 

50.16% 

$7.93 

2.700 

2.100 

21  30% 

38  85% 

$11.59 

11.800 

8.600 

20.60% 

82.85% 

$1434 

12.700 

4,600 

381  ScarcM  and  navigation  equipment 
347  Metal  services,  n  e.c. 

359  Indusinal  machinery,  n.a.c. 
399  Miscellaneous  manufactures 
275  Commercial  printing 

380  instruments  and  related  products 

366  Communications  equipment 

355  Special  industry  machinery 
332  Iron  and  steel  toundnes 

350  Industnal  machinery  and  equipment 

356  General  industnal  machinery 
384  Medical  instruments  and  supplies 

367  Electronic  components  and  accessones 
353  Constnjction  and  related  machinery 
239  Miscellaneous  (aOncated  textile  products 

390  Miscellaneous  manufactunng  industnes 

281  Industnal  inorganic  chemicals 

357  Computer  and  office  equipment 

382  Measunng  and  controling  devices 
344  Faoncated  structural  metal  products 

358  Refrigeration  and  service  machinery 

360  Electronic  and  other  elecinc  equipment 
349  Miscellaneous  faPncatad  metal  products 
308  Miscellaneous  plastics  products,  n  e.c 

300  Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 

323  Products  of  purchased  glass 

206  Sugar  and  confectionery  products 

394  Toys  and  sporting  goods 

340  Fabncaied  metal  products 

280  Chemicals  and  allied  products 


Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,*  U.S.  Depanmant  of  Commarca,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  include  non-wage  t>enaflts  or  other  employer  costs. 

To  avoid  me  possibility  of  double  counting,  two-digit  SIC  industnes  (eg,  250.  340...)  are  omilad  from  totals. 

Additional  indusiries  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

IIODRI.Y 
LABOK  PliRCl-NT  OK        Prodaciioi 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


Sliipwgju* Milei-nU* 


_*!Kl. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Toul       Prodacuoa 


WEST  VIRGINIA  MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 
Total  ictontitied  Maatlnfl  CrtterIa 


17.81%       34.35% 


$12.24 


78.100 
15.400 


55.300 
12.000 


359  Indusinal  macnmery.  n.e.c. 
275  CommerciaJ  printing 

390  Miscellaneous  manufaciunng  mdusines 

353  Construction  and  related  macnmery 

360  Electronic  and  omer  eiactnc  equipment 
320  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 


35.63% 

34  49% 
30  22% 

28  12% 
27.43% 
25.93% 


74.30% 
7528% 

68  98% 

53  89% 

56.77% 

69  93% 


$10.34 

$11  50 

$8.29 

$12.39 

$12.31 
$12.61 


1.700 

1.400 

1.100 

800 

1.700 

1.400 

1.600 

1.000 

2.200 

1.700 

7.100 

5.700 

Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,*  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  does  not  include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 
Additional  Industries  cannot  be  identified  due  to  disclosure  restrictions. 
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Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
WISCONSIN 

HOURLY 


l>linR  PRRCP.NT  OP 

rr«4sctiM 

EMPLOYMEKT 

MC  CODE                INDUSntY 

SkifMceM* 

Malcristi* 

W*t** 

ToUl 

Pr*4*ctiaa 

WISCONSIN  MANUf  ACTUMMO  TOTAL 

1«.M« 

»«.22% 

tti.ra 

••3.«oe 

8S7,40e     ' 

T«M  ltfMMm«4  MmOms  Citt»«ta 

36  69% 

79.81% 

89.29 

X47.S0(L. 

»7«.000 

253 

Pubtle  buOding  and  ralalad  fumitui* 

1,400 

900 

306 

Fabhcatod  rubber  produela.  n.a.e. 

3642% 

7683% 

S9.81 

2.400 

1.600 

3M 

Commuracationa  aqulpmant 

34.54% 

231  78% 

$7.92 

1.000 

600 

326 

Pollary  and  ralatad  product* 

33.70% 

162.71% 

$11.24 

1.000 

800 

254 

Partttiona  and  fixturaa 

33.41% 

68.79% 

$9.19 

2.500 

2.000 

354 

MataKvorking  machirtary 

33.33% 

6457% 

$13.24 

15.000 

9.900    . 

382 

Maaauring  and  controlling  davieaa 

29.66% 

70.85% 

$10.71 

5.800 

3.400 

279 

Printing  trada  aan/leaa 

29  25% 

125.24% 

$1247 

2.000 

1.600 

342 

Cuttary.  handtooli.  and  hardwara 

26.99% 

89.62% 

$12.51 

6.200 

4.900 

332 

Iron  and  ataal  foundriaa 

28.14% 

63.74% 

$12.38 

12.200 

9.700 

355 

Spacial  industry  machinery 

27.06% 

53.34% 

$13.36 

11.400 

6.500 

349 

Mlacelianaoua  labricaled  matal  product* 

26.94% 

74.01% 

$11.03 

9.900 

6.900 

275 

Commarcial  pfinling 

26.94% 

66.33% 

$11.03 

23.100 

17.700 

367 

Electronic  component*  and  acceaaoflea 

25.60% 

52.31% 

$7.49 

4.300 

2.700 

225 

Knitting  mite 

25.70% 

56.66% 

$7.44 

2.100 

1.700 

346 

Metal  forging*  and  atamptng* 

25.56% 

51.24% 

$12.03 

12.200 

9.400 

244 

Wood  container* 

25.50% 

46.56% 

$8.66 

1.700 

1.400 

2S0 

Furniture  and  flxturea 

25.30% 

55.62% 

$6.36 

13.100 

9.800 

336 

Nonferraua  loundrlea  (caaHnga) 

25.11% 

46.60% 

$11.41 

5.500 

4.600 

345 

Screw  machine  product*,  bolt*,  etc. 

24.22% 

53.80% 

$9.67 

3.100 

2.400 

330 

Primary  metal  induatrie* 

24.15% 

45.63% 

$12.06 

22.600 

17.800 

389 

MiacaHaneou*  manufaelufea 

23.96% 

51.37% 

$6.19 

6.900 

4.800 

259 

MlaceHaneou*  furniture  and  fixluiea 

23.86% 

49.30% 

$9.86 

2.000 

1.500 

340 

Fabricatad  metal  product* 

23.73% 

49.64% 

$11.37 

54.000 

40.200 

373 

Ship  and  boat  buiding  and  repairing 

23.66% 

36.33% 

$10.98 

3.000 

2.300 

344 

Fabricated  (truetural  metal  product* 

23.46% 

44.35% 

$10.74 

14.100 

9.900 

356 

Refrigeration  and  terviea  machinery 

23.25% 

45  17% 

$1 1  72 

6,300 

3.400 

356 

Oenerd  industrial  machinery 

22.90% 

57.49% 

$13.73 

10.900 

6.900 

220 

Textile  mill  product* 

22.86% 

49.17% 

$9.34 

3.100 

2.400 

390 

MisceHaneou*  manufectuiing  induatrie* 

22.65% 

47.61% 

$6.48 

10.300 

7.000 

362 

Electrical  Induatrial  apparatu* 

22.78% 

52.21% 

$11.34 

14.300 

9.300 

364 

Electric  Bghting  and  wiring  e^iipment 

22.74% 

55.45% 

$9.00 

2.100 

1.600 

274 

Mlacalanoou*  pubHatiing 

22.22% 

51.56% 

$5.88 

1.900 

900 

300 

22.21% 

44.37% 

$10.02 

24.700 

19.400 

251 

Houaehotd  fumMura 

21.96% 

44.18% 

$7.25 

5.400 

4.400 

205 

Bakery  product* 

21.89% 

55.46% 

$6.94 

4.100 

2.900 

273 

Book* 

21.86% 

38.06% 

$13.59 

3.800 

2.700 

243 

Miiwork.  plywood,  and  structural  member* 

21.78% 

39  90% 

$9.45 

11.900 

9.400 

343 

Plumbing  and  healing,  except  electric 

21.68% 

71.15% 

$12.46 

2.200 

1.700 

252 

Office  fumitu  re 

21.62% 

58.62% 

$8.83 

1.700 

1.100 

3S0 

21.10% 

44.49% 

$13.70 

89.600 

56.300 

306 

Mi*c*l>an*ou*  piaatie*  product*,  n.e.e. 

20.84% 

41.49% 

$9.94 

18.800 

15.000 

327 

Concrete,  gypoum.  and  plaatar  product* 

20.83% 

41.18% 

$11.19 

3.700 

2.700 

240 

Lumber  and  wood  product* 

20.34% 

35.97% 

$9.25 

23.400 

18.600 

351 

Engine*  and  turbine* 

20.10% 

39.48% 

$17.46 

11.900 

8.800 

Seyree:  'Annual  Sunroy  el  Manttlaetui**,*  U.S.  D*partM*nt  el  Cemaierce,  Buraati  el  the  Conaua. 

*  Wag*  and  Salary  only;  deea  net  includo  nen-waQ*  beiteIHa  er  other  emptoyar  eeata. 

To  avoid  Hie  poaalbUlty  el  deuM*  eeunUng,  Iwo-dtfltt  SIC  induatrie*  (eg,  250.  340...)  are  emHad  Ireai  total*. 

AddWenal  indu»trie*  cannot  be  IdenlWed  due  to  dieeleaura  restrictlen*; 
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Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
WYOMING 

HOURLY 
LABOR  PF.RCP.NT  OP        Pra4«clM» 


SIC  CODE 


INDUSTRY 


JSkipacBli*      Malcri«b* 


-*J"»1 


EMPLOYMENT 
Total       Pro4aclioa 


WYOMINO  MANUFACTURINO  TOTAL 
TottI  ld«iitW«d  M«»ttng  Crtf  ri« 


9.18%         13.89% 


<11.59 


9,800 
2,6O0 


8,400 
1,700 


350 
242 


Industrial  machinery  and  equipment 
Sawmills  and  planing  mills 


28.02% 
22.07% 


71  21% 
93.77% 


$955 
$10.05 


1.500 
1  100 


600 
1.100 


Source:  'Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
*  Wage  and  Salary  only;  doe*  not  include  non-wage  benefits  or  other  employer  costs. 
Additional  induatries  cannot  be  identHiad  due  to  diacleau re  reatrictio na. 
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Vulnerable  U.S.  Industries  and  Jobs  Under  NAFTA 
STATE  TOTALS  (Rank  Ordered) 

ALL  MANUFACTURING  *IDENnFIF.D  MERTING  AMERIMEX  CRfTERIA 

Sine KMploir«<  Pro<»clio« KBptoi»<   Pro<»ctio« K^ytoye^  »  Pro4»clio»  % 

UNITED  STATES 18.061,900  11.513.400 

California 1.961.800  1.138.400 

Panntytvania 962.000  616.700 

Ohio 1.045.400  678.800 

lllinoK 976.100  588.900 

NawYork 1.054.000  594.500 

Michigan 858.200  545.800 

Taxaa 922.700  562.300 

North  Carolina. 801.900  590.000 

Wiaeonain _ 533.000  357.400 

Indiana. 594.100  415.200 

NawJaraay 590.900  312.800 

Tannaaaaa _ 493.000  358.200 

Florida 473.100  285.500 

MassachuMlt*. 489.700  274.800 

Alabama 363.300  278.400 

MinnatoU 384.500  218.200 

ConnaebcuL 338.600  175.800 

Virjinia. 408.400  287.600 

Mitaouri 401.400  255.600 

Miaaiaaippt _ 237.200  188.900 

Kantueky 272.900  204.800 

South  Carolina 352.600  265.300 

Oaorgta. 545.100  381.800 

Kanaaa 187.000  125.100 

Oklahoma. 168.600  110.000 

Waahington _ 353.800  197.900 

Oragon _..  208.400  145.000 

Now  Hampahira 85.800  53.600 

Maryland 200.600  111.900 

Maina 97.800  71.500 

Iowa „...  224.000  154.000 

Louiaiana. 174.600  122.900 

Arirona...... 173.500  92.400 

Colorado 176.200  98.600 

Rhoda  laland. - 94.600  62.600 

Nabraaka _ 100.500  74  600 

Utah 101.800  63.600 

Varmont 42.800  28.200 

Arkantaa 220.200  172.300 

Watt  Virginia 78.100  55.300 

Naw  Maxico „ 40.700  27.300 

Idaho 60.500  44.500 

Montana. 19.800  14.300 

South  Dakota. 30.300  22.400 

Navada _.  25.600  16.900 

Dalawara „ 62.400  27  900 

Wyoming 9.600  6.400 

Neilh  Dakota. 17.200  11.500 
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265.900 

330  400 

239.500 

371.500 

226.200 

224.900 

180.000 

247.800 

178.000 

237.600 

177.700 

259.200 

173.800 

218.400 

172  100 

268.300 

164.500 

233.300 

144.800 

149.200 

120.000 

167.900 

103.300 

175.700 

101.200 

132.100 

94.900 

123.500 

88.600 

108.200 

88.000 

109.400 

85.400 

90.800 

70.700 

90.400 

69.000 

92.500 

61.900 

70.500 

51.200 

84.200 

49.400 

75.900 

47.800 

61.700 

42.100 

77.900 

42.000 

55.600 

42.000 

57.400 

39.800 

49.400 

38.100 

63.300 

35.800 

62.800 

35.500 

46.200 

32.500 

34.200 

25.600 

36.300 

22.800 

28.100 

18.400 

19.700 

15.900 

15.400 

12.000 

12.800 

9.300 

11.900 

8.700 

8.500 

6.800 

8.S00 

6.000 

8.400 

5.200 

4.200 

3.000 

2.600 

1.700 

N/A 

N/A 

48  46% 
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62.27% 

65.67% 

50  50% 
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47.72% 

47  68% 

51.94% 

38  80% 

4473% 

38  50% 

4388% 

40.26% 

4023% 

2805% 

30  51% 

46  49% 

4980% 

39.99% 

42.80% 

4387% 

5556% 

44  30% 

4805% 

56.71% 

57.62% 

47.64% 

5269% 

41  07% 

43  10% 

43.67% 

47.34% 

51  89% 

57.57% 

32.35% 

33.00% 

30.77% 

34.66% 

45.62% 

46.59% 

40  09% 

41.70% 

2575% 

26.65% 

16.58% 

18  07% 

49.47% 

49.48% 

41  81% 

46.55% 

23.80% 

24  96% 

3642% 

3297% 

71  91% 

7854% 

38.83% 

37  53% 

57.06% 

58.74% 

25.63% 

25.84% 

28.26% 

31.00% 

36.48% 

38.74% 

35.64% 

36.00% 

48.84% 

51 .92% 

34.03% 

34  32% 

35.66% 

3585% 

65  65% 

6525% 

895% 

9.23% 

19.72% 

21.70% 

31.45% 

34.07% 

19  67% 

19  55% 

42.93% 

47.55% 

28.05% 

2679% 

32  81% 

30  77% 

673% 

1075% 

26  53% 

26.56% 

N/A 

N/A 

U.S.  D«paftm«nt  of  Conmarea,  Buraau  e(  tha  C«naua.   'Annual  Survay  ol  Manufacturaa:  1M1* 
*  Diacloauf  roatric»Piia  HwW  id»i>titic(|liona  te  w—y  aUlaa. 
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PURCHASING  POWER  AT  RISK 

Vulnerable  U.S.  Payrolls  Under  NAFTA 

STATE  TOTALS  (Rank  Orderad) 


ANNUAL  MANUFACTURING  PAYROLL 

1991  1991  NAFTA  ValacnHe* 

Stiu Tetel  rntmliom Tom rro<«clie« 

(Milbow)  (MilliMa) 

UNITED  STATES $529,019  $266,412  $256,345      $138,563 

CilHornia. 62.521  26.640  38.935  17.495 

Ohio 33,091  18.393  14.513  8.776 

Panntylvania. 27.703  14.328  13.990  8.120 

Ulinoit 30.659  14.601  14.618  7.585 

Michigan 30.757  16.997  11.841  7.458 

N»»»Votk 33.831  13.850  13.125  6.195 

T«xu 27.726  13,205  11,163  5.312 

Indiana. 17.755  10.709  7,101  4,583 

NawJaraay 20.371  7.644  8.936  4.247 

Wiaconiin 14.921  8.445  6,937  4,206 

MataachuMttt 15,843  6,755  7,548  3,559 

T.nneM«« 11.711  7,084  5,188  3.404 

North  Carolina. 18.813  10,872  5,276  3.317 

Florida 12.201  5,403  6.919  3.113 

Connaclicut 11,777  4,654  6,111  2,679 

Minnaaota. 11.744  5,071  5,128  2.401 

Alabama. 8.287  5.473  3,403  ^359 

Virginia. 10,680  6,079  3,455  2.006 

Miaaouri 11,238  5,705  3,458  1,977 

Kantueky 7.001  4,383  2,806  1.828 

Miaaiaaippi 4,775  3,218  2,178  1,499 

Kanaaa 5,130  2,923  2,538  1,446 

South  CaroKna. 8.348  5,235  2.150  1.395 

Q«)rgia. 13.118  7.420  2.175  1.341 

Waahington 11,801  5,053  2.808  1,261 

Oklahoma. 4,637  2,503  1.939  1.165 

Oragon „ 5,644  3,318  2.056  1,094 

Maryland 6.271  2,875  2,435  1,079 

NawHampahira 2.542  1.267  1,828  995 

Louiaiana. 5,005  3,135  1,414  972 

Maina 2,451  1.595  1,398  937 

Iowa. 5.967  3,589  1,529  927 

Colorado 5,647  2.547  2,013  917 

Afiiona. 5,171  2,093  1,687  811 

Rhodalaland 2,305  1,181  1,126  613 

Nabraaka 2.337  1.498  795  514 

Utah 2.592  1.289  924  462 

Varmont 1.231  613  808  400 

Wad  Virginia. 2.221  1,369  438  297 

Arkanaaa 4,471  3,058  400  282 

Idaho 1.607  964  316  189 

NawMaxieo 927  533  292  182 

Montana. 479  336  206  160 

Nevada 637  343  209  105 

South  Dakota 597  389  167  104 

Delaware 2434  770  164  83 

Wyoming 251  151  67  40 

North  Dakota 385  211 Nik         NM_ 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Cenaua. 
'Annual  Survey  of  Manufacturaa' 
_^_B«aed  on  percentaaea  identilied  meeting  AmeriMex  criteria. 
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SOURCE  AND  METHODS 


These  tables  were  constructed  entirely  and  directly  from  electronic  media  sources  of  the  'Annual  Survey 
of  Manufactures:  1991*  produced  by  the  US  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  released  In  March,  1993. 

The  Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures  (ASM)  covers  all  establishments  with  paid  employment  primarily 
engaged  in  manufacturing  as  defined  In  the  STANDARD  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATION  MANUAL  Data 
from  the  1991  ASM  are  b>ased  on  the  current  1987  SIC  definitions 

The  ASM  and  the  census  of  manufactures  is  corxlucted  on  an  estabtishmerrt  basis.  A  company  operating 
at  more  than  one  location  is  required  to  file  a  separate  report  for  each  location. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  conducts  tfie  annual  survey  of  manufactures  (ASM)  in  each  of  the  four  years 
between  the  Census  of  Manufactures.  The  ASM  is  a  probat>iity-based  sample  of  approximately  56.000 
establishments  and  collects  ttie  same  industry  statistics  as  ttie  census  of  manufactures.  In  addition 
to  collecting  the  Information  nornwily  requested  on  the  census  form,  the  establishments  in  the  ASM 
sample  are  requested  to  supply  information  on  assets,  capital  expenditures,  retirements,  depreciation, 
rental  payments,  supplemental  lalx>r  costs,  cost  of  purchased  services,  arxj  foreign  content  of  materials 
consumed    Except  for  supplemental  labor  costs,  ttie  extra  ASM  items  are  collected  only  in  census  years. 

The  tables  in  this  report  utiize  the  following  data  by  state  for  every  three  digit  SIC  industry  included  in  ttie 
1991  ASM: 

o  Total  Annual  Payroll  (does  not  include  supplemerrtal  latxx  costs  including  rxxv-wage  tieneflts): 

o  Total  Annual  Value  of  Materials: 

o  Total  Annual  Value  of  Shipments; 

e  Total  Annual  Hours  of  Production  Workers: 

o  Total  Annual  Wages  of  Productkxi  Workers: 

e  Total  Employment  in  ttie  Week  of  March  12. 1991 ; 

e  Total  Productkan  Employment  In  the  Week  of  March  12. 1991 . 

Calculatkxis  were  made  as  follows: 

o  Lalxx  Percent  of  Shipments:  Annual  Payroll  divided  by  Annual  Value  of  Shipments; 

o  Labor  Percent  of  Materials;  Annual  Payroll  divkled  by  Annual  Value  of  Materials: 

o  Hourly  Productton  Wage:  Wages  of  Production  Workers  divided  by  Hours  of  Productton  Workers; 

o  Total  Employment  =  Total  Empioyment  Week  of  March  12, 1991 : 

o  Productk>n  Employment  <=  Total  Productkxi  Employment  Week  of  March  12, 1991. 

Tables  list  only  those  industries  in  which  total  payraM  was  Mertified  as  accountlr>g  for  20.00%  or  more  of 
the  total  value  of  shipments.  Partk:ularly  in  smaller  states  wttere  disclosure  couk)  be  traced  to  a  partkniar 
firm,  restrictions  prevent  tfie  klentifk:ation  of  many  irKlustries. 

Summary  tat)ies  also  include  tfie  percent  of  total  employed  and  of  total  productton  workers  MentHled 
meeting  the  AmerlMex  labor  content  criteria.  This  is  simply  tfie  totals  tfiat  can  t>e  identified  meeting  the 
criteria  in  each  state  divided  t>y  tfiat  state's  total  manufacturmg  employment  or  total  number  of  manufac- 
turing production  workers.  The  summary  tables  for  manufacturing  payrolls  reflect  total  payroll  for  all 
manufacturing  employment  and  for  tfiat  portkxi  engaged  in  productkin  multiplied  by  tfie  total  employment 
(or  productkxi)  identified  as  meeting  tfie  AmeriMex  criteria. 
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